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Introduction 

Base  Bail  rose  to  superlative  height-  in  New  York  City  and  Cleveland  in 
*920.      Brooklyn    is    to    he    included    with    them.    e\e:i     though     Brooklyn 

may  be  considered  a<  of  New  York  City  in   Base  Bail  b>    some  who  are  un- 
familiar with  all  conditions.     Brooklyn  ha<  a  distinct  Base  Ball  personality. 

Out  of  the  new  growth  which  the  national  game  attained  in  those  cities 
mentioned,  there  spread  a  reflected  interest  that  went  broadcast  over  the 
United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  editor  of  the  Guide;,  during  the 
course  of  a  Few  remarks  in  regard  to  Base  Ball  at  an  impromptu  entertain 
ment,  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  1919  would  be  one  of  the  remarkable  year^ 
in  the  sport's  history,  and  1920  probably  the  best  year  that  Base  Ball  ever 
had  experienced.     The  prophesy,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  fairly  right. 

Some  thought  that  1919  was  wonderfully  good.  So  it  was.  but  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  the  major  leagues  had  not  embarked  upon  a  short 
schedule,  a  backward  policy  in  every  way.  as  was  unanimously  concede  1 
even  by  those  who  had  favored  it.  In  1920.  with  the  longer  schedule,  there 
was  not  too  much  Base  Ball  and  there  were  no  more  irksome  trips  (torn 
city  to  city  than  with  the  shorter  schedule. 

The  influence  of  one  player,  George  Herman  Ruth,  on  Base  Ball  in 
general  was  a  force  which  must  be  conceded.  It  was  the  most  marked 
demonstration  of  personal  achievement  arousing  popular  enthusiasm  since 
the  days  when  Mathewson  was  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  public 
favor,  divl  it  was  far  more  forceful  in  effect  than  the  triumph  of  Mathewson, 
because  an  heroic  batter,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  skill,  calls  for  the  greater 
acclaim.  A  home  run  slugger  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  young  America  and 
aid.    A  pitcher  is  good,  but  a  great  batter  is  greater. 

It  is  «nly  just  to  Ruth  to  assert  his  share  in  making  Base  Ball  popular  in 
1920,  because  he  has  made  a  place  in  the  history  of  United  States  sport 
fr»«i  which  it  is  impossible  to  deprive  him.  Were  he  to  be  hidden  by  the 
curtain  of  failure  tomorrow  he  could  not  be  defrauded  of  his  laurels  of 
yesterday.  The  time  was  ripe  for  him  to  come.  The  war  was  over.  Basj 
Ball  was  good  but  not  better  than  good.  It  rolled- in  a  rut  and  Ruth  lifted 
it  aut  of  the  rut. 

Some  of  the  success  of  the  major  leagues  was  felt  by  the  minor  leagues 
As  always  will  be  the  case,  there  were  clubs  that  had  no  easy  task  to  finish 
the  season.  Base  Ball  is  bound  to  be  experimental  to  a  certain  extent  in 
all  smaller  cities.  The  game  is  not  an  experiment,  for  it  is  the  same  game 
that  was  played  by  our  ancestors,  but  the  management  of  a  team,  the  selec- 
tion of  players,  the  condition  of  local  business,  and  the  disposition  of  a 
population  toward  amusement  are  bound  to  be  experiments. 

There  are  new  features  in  the  Gode  this  year  and  a  continuation  of  tl  2 
features  of  other  years  which  have  an   interesting    bearing  on   the  pastime. 
and  the  editor  of  the  Guide  and  the   publishers   hop-3  that   the  Base  Bai- 
enthusiasts  of  the  United   States   will   find   the   events   of  a   glorious   se 
described   a.   befits  them.  JoH]V  R  ?0STER, 

Editor   Spalding's  Official   Base  Ball  Guide 
and  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record 


JUDGE   KENESAW   MOUNTAIN  LANDIS. 
Commissioner  of  Base  Ball. 

Photo  <c)  by  MoffetT.  Chicago. 
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Base  Ball's  New  Commissioner 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  owners  of  the  sixteen  major  league  dubs.  held 
in  Chicago.  November  12,  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  accepted  the  proffer  of  supervision  of  professional  Base  Ball  in  tin- 
United  States,  which  was  made  unanimously  after  a  half  day's  consultatiui 
Judge  Landis'  salary-  was  fixed  at  $50,000.  less  the  salary  of  $7,500  which 
lie  receives  as  Federal  Judge. 

Acceptance  of  the  position  carried  with  it  the  death  of  the  National 
Agreement  under  which  professional  Base  Ball  had  been  operated.  As  all 
major  league  clubs  were  a  party  to  the  plan,  which  abolished  a  National 
.Commission  and  substituted  one  man  power,  the  old  National  Agreement 
passed  into  oblivion  by  mutual  consent.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  a 
new  National  Agreement  should  be  drawn  up  and  that,  at  the  proper  time, 
it  would  be  offered  for  ratification. 

When  Judge  Landis  decided  to  become,  as  an  individual,  the  head  of 
Base  Ball,  he  said:  "I  have  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  Base  Ball  on 
the  invitation  of  the  sixteen  major  league  clubs.  At  their  request  and  in 
accordance  with  my  own  earnest  wishes,  I  am  to  remain  on  the  bench  and 
continue  my  work  here.  The  opportunity  for  real  service  in  Base  Ball  is 
limitless.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  been  devoted  for  nearly  forty 
years.  On  the  question  of  policy,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this:  The  only  thing 
in  anybody's  mind  now  is  to  make  and  keep  Base  Ball  what  millions  of 
fans  throughout  the  United  States  want  it  to  be." 

The  representatives  of %  the  various .  teams  who  attended  the  conference 
were:  American  League — Cleveland,  James  C.  Dunn;  Chicago,  Charles  A. 
Comiskey  and  Harry  Grabiner;  Boston.  Harry  Frazee;  New  York,  Jacob 
Iluppert;  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Shibe  and  Connie  Mack;  St.  Louis.  PhiJ 
D.  C.  Ball  and  Robert  Quinn;  Detroit,  Frank  J.  Navin;  Washington.  Clark 
Oriffith.  National  League — Boston.  George  W.  Grant:  Brooklyn,  Charles 
H.  Ebbets;  Chicago,  William  L.  Veeck  and  A.  D.  Lasker:  Cincinnati. 
August  Herrmann;  New  York,  Charles  A.  Stoneham  and  John  McGraw; 
Philadelphia,  William  F.  Baker  and  Charles  Ruck;  St.  Louis,  Sam  Breadon: 
Pittsburgh,  Barney  Dreyfuss. 

Judge  K.  M.  Landis  is  a  national  figure  as  a  result  of  the  important 
eases  he  has  passed  upon.  His  wit  and  sarcasm — sometimes  humorous  and 
sometimes  caustic — which  he  directs  at  prisoners  and  counsel  from  his 
bench,  have  made  him  famous.  Base  Ball  always  has  been  one  of  his  hob- 
bies. In  the  little  town  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  where  he  was  reared,  the 
judge  played  on  amateur  and  semi-professional  teams,  and  his  brilliant 
playing  brought  him  many  offers  to  turn  professional,  but  he  always 
declined,  saying  he  played  merely  for  sport  and  love  of  the  game. 

Tn  1914  Judge  Landis  presided  in  the  legal  battle  which  resulted  from 
the  greatest  Base  Ball  war  in  history — the  fight  of  the  Federal  League 
against  the  National  and  American  leagues.  Judge  Landis  was  born  in 
Millville.  Ohio,  November  20.  1866.  and  was  named  for  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
near  Atlanta.  Ga..  where  his  father  was  wounded  in  the  Civil  \\  ar. 


JOHN  A.   HEYDLER, 

['resident,  Ser  rotary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  League  of  Professional 

Base  Ball  Clubs. 
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Editorial   Comment 

By  John  B.  Fo=tlPw 

The  gambler  of  these  modern  times  finally  gripped  the  weak-principled 
and  spiritless  ball  player.  A  Chinese  philosopher  told  his  people,  long, 
long  ago,  that  everything  happens  in  cycles.  He  included  evil  happenings 
with  those  that  are  virtuous  and  just  and  helpful  to  men.  Evidently  he  did 
not  deem  evil  possible  of  eternal  abatement  in  his  time.  The  world  is  older, 
but  we  are  not  much  in  advance  of  the  Chinese  philosopher's  theory. 

Almost  the  first  president  of  the  National  League  expelled  from  its  ranks 
four  ball  players  who  were  found  guilty  of  playing  dishonestly.  They  had 
been  bribed  by  gamblers.  Forty-three  years  after  that  a  coterie  of  ball 
players,  belonging  to  the  Chicago  club  of  the  American  League,  were 
charged  with  having  ""thrown"*  a  world  series,  that  between  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  in  1919.  and  in  due  season  one  of  them  confessed  his  guilt 
Investigation  by  the  grand  jury  of  Cook  County.  Illinois,  brought  about  the 
player's  self-debasement. 

He  and  his  ilk  had  been  bribed  by  gamblers.  The  Chinese  philosopher 
was  wise  in  his  day  and  ours.  The  player  who  will  not  play  the  gamn 
square,  inevitably  and  invariably  meets  the  consequences  of  wrong  doing 
It  may  not  be  within  the  first  day.  the  first  month,  or  the  first  ten  year>, 
but  it  comes.  Base  Ball  and  publicity  are  synonymous.  These  players,  who 
did  not  play  the  game  square,  have  met  their  punishment.  The  sen-  e 
wrong  doing  which  is  held  against  them  by  the  fan  is  a  greater  moral  pun- 
ishment than  a  sentence  to  prison. 

The  sobbing  regrets  of  the  small  buy  who  sees  his  idol  shattered  will  cut 
beneath  even  the  hide  of  an  elephant.  The  betrayal  of  the  honest  players, 
far  and  away  in  the  majority  of  the  professionals,  is  the  culmination  of  the 
permeating  greedy  and  unprincipled  influence  of  the  times.  How  often  the 
ball  players  have  heard:  "He's  getting  his.  why  don't  you  get  yours?" 
That  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  war  greed  that  carried  throughout  the  nation, 
even  to  the  circles  of  sport.  The  poor,  slow-thinking  minds  that  imbibed 
such  doctrine  were  equally  as  slow  to  believe  that  the  rats  which  scuttled 
the  ship  would  be  first  to  leave  it  when  the  ship  began  to  sink. 

Base  Ball  organization,  with  all  its  affiliations,  was  jarred  and  shook  under 
the  blow  like  a  battleship  reels  when  a  broadside  is  discharged  from  its  gun 
decks.  It  would  have  been  worse  shattered,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been 
rumored  for  some  time  that  there  was  a  canker  in  the  game  which  could  nor 
be  located.     Fore-knowledge  alleviated  some  little  of  the  climax. 

The  gambler  has  done  his  worst  again.  He  is  respee'er  of  no  game.  He 
would  as-  quickly  buy  the  youth  in  the  lot  as  the  professional  in  the  arena 
if  he  could.  He  has  tried  both.  He  will  try  again.  The  honest  ball  player 
need  have  no  fear  of  any  gambler.  There  are  thousands  ami  thousands  >f 
honest  ball  players. 

There  is  another  small  group — they  were  ball  players  once — to  be  immured 
ir  the  Chamber  of  Oblivion.     There  let  them  rest. 
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THE  WRITERS. 

Still  another  blow  was  struck  by  the  viciousness  of  the  gamblers,  and  to 
another  group  not  interested  financially  in  Base  Ball  but  who  have  fought 
its  battles  and,  we  may  almost  say,  rhapsodized  its  benefits  and  pleasures 
for  years.  We  refer  to  those  who  write  about  Base  Ball.  To  the  old  guard 
it  was  as  if  somebody  had  assaulted  a  dear  friend.  Writers  like  those  of 
New  York  City,  many  of  whom  have  been  valuable  critics  of  Base  Ball  and 
its  staunch  and  sincere  upbuilders  for  years;  writers  like  those  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia.  Washington.  Boston,  Cincin- 
nati, Brooklyn  and  Detroit,  were  stunned.  They  could  not  believe  that  they 
had  been  betrayed  by  men  with  whom  they  had  been  directly  and  indirectly 
associated  for  one  season  after  another.  For  the  sake  of  the  national  game, 
they  did  not  wish  to  believe  it. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  fitting  to  quote  a  few  words  from  the  pen  of 
Harvey  T.  Woodruff,  sporting  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  wrote: 
"Base  Ball  is  not  dead.  True,  it  is  staggering  from  the  most  foul  blow 
known  to  the  sporting  world,  the  double-cross.  Its  followers  are  shocked 
and  stunned.  What  had  seemed  to  them  impossible,  almost  unthinkable, 
has  been  proved  true.  This  proof,  with  all  its  sordid  details,  almost  destroys 
one's  faith  in  human  nature.  *  *  *  And  for  what?  Dirty  money — not 
as  much  as  any  one  of  them  could  earn  in  salary  and  world  series  money 
in  one  season  of  honest  effort.  And  now  they  are  found  out.  thrown  bodily 
out  of  the  world  of  sport  they  have  polluted.  They  have  brought  lifelong 
disgrace  upon  themselves  and  their  families.  They  must  slink  away,  shunned 
by  all  honest  men,  with  their  own  self-respect,  their  reputations  and  their 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  gone.  Such  a  terrible  object  lesson  is  enough 
to  keep  clean  for  years  to  come  any  other  players  who  might  be  tempted  to 
similar  knavery." 

FIRST   OF  ALL— A  SPORT. 

Out  of  the  developments  of  the  last  two  years  there  is  an  object  lesson  to 
all  of  us  who  are  fond  of  our  national  game,  whether  owners,  players,  writers 
or  spectators.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  any  game  of  outdoor 
participation  for  a  title  of  some  sort  is.  first  of  all,  sport.  If  a  game  becomes 
strictly  a  business  it  is  no  longer  a  sport.  It  is  no  longer  a  competition 
of  individual  effort  or  a  combination  of  individual  effort.  It  is  a  show,  and 
a  show  is  not  and  cannot  be  sport.  The  underlying  principle  of  sport  is 
that  it  represents  the  best  effort  and  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  excel. 
If  Base  Ball  players,  or  golf  players,  or  tennis  players,  or  the  players  of  any 
other  game  compete  only  to  give  demonstration  of  their  skill,  there  is  no 
sport  attached  to  it.  There  may  be  a  pleasure  in  it,  but  it  is  not  competi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  achieving  victory.  The  very  essence  of  a  Base  Ball 
championship  race  is  to  win  the  pennant  which  represents  team  superiority 
for  that  season.  All  the  home  runs  that  "Babe"  Ruth  could  bat  in  twenty 
years  would  not  attract  fifty   persons  across  the  street  if  he  simply   batted 
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home  runs  to  show  that  he  could  bat  home  runs.  The  home  runs  are  great, 
but  the  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  accomplishing  something  for 
the  team  with  which  Ruth  happens  to  be  connected.  That  fact  is  quite  as 
true  of  any  other  position  on  the  diamond.  The  pitcher  who  would  merely 
toss  the  ball  to  show  that  he  could  throw  an  unusual  curve  would  be  only  a 
theatrical  entertainer  if  he  saved  his  arm  for  purposes  of  display  and  did  not 
give  it  freely  for  the  good  of  the  nine  with  which  he  was  connected. 

V  ♦  ♦ 

REMEMBER  THE  PERCENTAGE. 

In  that  wonderful  record  which  was  made  by  Ruth  in  1920  there  was  not 
enough  glory  for  some  of  his  admirers.  In  their  enthusiasm  they  insisted 
that  if  he  had  not  been  given  so  many  bases  on  balls  he  would  have  had  a 
much  better  batting  average,  and  possibly  would  have  led  the  American 
League,  instead  of  Sisler.  He  might  have  done  so,  it  is  true,  but  isn't  that 
a  little  hard  on  Sisler,  the  first  batter  in  so  long  to  establish  another  .400 
percentage  at  the  head  of  a  batting  column  in  the  American  League? 

Some  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  all  batters'  aver- 
ages is  percentage.  For  instance,  if  Ruth  had  made  142  hits  in  388  times 
at  bat,  his  percentage  would  have  been  established  on  that  which  he  actually 
achieved.  A  base  on  balls  never  is  computed  in  the  batting  averages.  No 
time  at  bat  is  charged  when  a  batter  receives  a  base  on  balls.  The  actual 
number  of  hits  which  Ruth  made  during  the  season  of  1920  were  computed 
with  the  number  of  times  he  was  at  bat  to   ascertain   his   batting  average. 

Suppose  that  he  did  receive  fifty  bases  on  balls.  Is  there  anything  to 
prove  that  his  average  of  batting  would  have  been  better  in  the  fifty  times 
with  which  he  was  not  charged  with  a  time  at  bat?  Those  who  clamored 
loudest  that  Ruth  was  being  balked  by  the  pitchers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  being  judged  only  by  his  performance.  If  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that,  in  the  fifty  times  Jae  was  given  bases  on  balls  he  might  have 
made  fifty  straight  hits,  there  would  be  something  to  the  complaint. 

As  nothing  can  be  evolved  without  trial,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  belittle 
Sisler  by  a  suppositious  boosting  of  what  Ruth  did  not  accomplish.  Let's 
be  fair. 

ARMOR  FOR  THE  BATTER. 

A  head  helmet  for  the  batter  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  is  nothing 
"sissy"  about  it.  The  first  time  that  a  catcher  wore  a  mask  he  was  hooted. 
The  first  time  that  a  catcher  wore  shin  guards  he  was  jeered.  Both  of  them 
are  accessories  to  the  game  now  and  very  useful.  If  we  were  playing  Base 
Ball  under  old-fashioned  rules,  where  the  catcher  was  far  back,  it  would  be 
different.  There  is  no  probability,  or  likelihood,  of  going  back  to  old- 
fashioned  rules. 

For  a  long,  long  time  batters  as  a  class  had  boasted  that  no  pitcher  could 
hit  them.     Then  there  came  faster  pitching.     After  that  came  curves  which 
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President  American  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball   Clubs. 
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deceived.  After  the  curves  came  the  new-fangled  devices  of  pitching  in 
which  the  pitcher  himself  had  doubt  as  to  the  final  destination  of  the  ball. 
He  threw  it  toward  a  given  objective,  but  he  was  not  always  certain  at  what 
point  the  objective  target  might  be  hit.  The  batter  found  that  he  had  to 
watch  the  ball  closely.  Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  make  merry  with 
it,  and  some  made  many  threats  against  the  pitcher  whose  curves  broke 
unfortunately  close  to  some  eraniums. 

In  1920  a  very  sad  incident  happened  in  professional  Base  Ball  when  Ray 
Chapman,  shortstop  of  the  Cleveland  club,  was  fatally  injured  by  being  hit 
In  the  head  by  a  pitched  ball.  From  personal  statements  to  the  editor  of 
the  Guide,  by  those  who  were  best,  able  to  see  the  accident,  it  seems  to  be 
well  substantiated  that  Chapman  inadvertently  nodded  his  head  in  the  way 
t.f  the  ball.  As  one  fielding  player  put  it,  "he  seemed  to  be  hypnotized." 
Chapman  had  been  known  as  a  batter  with' a  very  good  eye  whom  it  was  not 
easy  to  drive  back  in  the  baiter's  box. 

A  batter's  head  protector,  which  could  have  been  worn  without  any  incon- 
venience, certainly  could  have  harmed  no  one,  and  an  invention  to  be 
blessed.  It's  only  a  matter  of  custom  to  make  such  appliances  useful  in 
our  games,  and  the  games  are  all  the  better  for  them  if  some  one  does  have 
a  little  joke  in  the  first  trial  or  two. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 


SCORING  OF  GAMES. 

This  is  not  a  "scold."  It  is  simply  a  feAv  lines  to  call  the  attention  of 
•those  who  are  appointed  to  be  official  scorers  of  games,  which  are  regularly 
scheduled  in  a  league,  that  theirs  is  an  office  of  honor.  It  should  not  be 
made  a  plaything.  Once  upon  a  time  little  attention  was  paid  to  Base  Ball 
records.  Much  of  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  most  folks  about  thirty 
years  ago  always  expected  that  Base  Ball  would  be  dead  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year.  Little  do  many  of  those  who  are  prominent  now  in  Base 
Ball  realize  what  a  fight  was  made  for  the  national  game  before  they  knew 
what  base  hits  and  turnstiles  are. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  blank  of  an  official  score  that  is  placed  there  for 
ornament.  When  reporting  to  tire  various  leagues,  scorers  should  not  hold 
that  the  "left  on  bases"  does  not  amount  to  anything,  or  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fill  out  "runs  batted  in"  because  it  happens  to  be  something  new, 
©r  that  the  exact  number  of  complete  or  partial  innings  is  non-essential  in 
the  compilation  of  records  for  the  pitchers. 

Every  line  of  it  and  every  figure  of  it  has  something  to  do  with  some- 
body's research  for  something  in  the  future.  Possibly  William  Smith  doesn't 
care  one  iota  whether  one  or  fifty  men  were  left  on  bases,  but  George  Brown 
may  have  a  wish  to  know  because  he  is  working  on  a  new  idea  all  his  own. 

Some  scorers  have  a  habit  of  omitting  some  of  the  scores  altogether  and 
trusting  to  luck  to  get  them  some  day.     It  is  not  quite  fair  to  history.     No 
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plea  is  being  made  from  a  personal  standpoint  or  from  the  publishers'  stand- 
point, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future;  and  though  it  may  not.  depend 
upon  the  past,  like  all  futures  it  lookfc  back  to  the  past  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  a      ^ 

LAJOIE'S  BATTING  AVERAGE  IN  1901. 

Many  courteous  communications  have  been  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Guide  from  time  to  time  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Spaldjnc's 
Official  Base  Ball  Guide  of  1902  the  batting  average  of  Lajoie  is  given  at 
.422,  while  in  the  table  of  commanding  batters  compiled  by  Charles  D. 
White  for  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record  the  average  of  Lajoie 
for  the  year  1901  is  given  as  .405. 

The  "facts  as  stated  are  true."  It  so  happens,  however,  that  in  1901  in 
putting  together  the  percentage  for  Lajoie,  some  one  made  an  error.  Lajoie 
went  543  times  to  baf  that  year  and  made  220  hits.  That  would  give  him  a 
percentage  of  .405.  From  the  very  best  sources  from  which  information  can 
be  obtained  there  is  no  doubt  that  .405  is  correct  and  .422  was  wrong 
division.  a      a      a 

THAT  TRIPLE  PLAY. 

During  the  world  series  of  1920  a  triple  play  was  made  unassisted  by 
Wambsganss  of  the  Cleveland  club.  While  the  excitement  of  the  feat  was 
on  there  were  those  who  scouted  the  triple  play  which  had  been  made  by 
Paul  Hines  in  years  gone  by.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  took  occasion  some 
time  ago  to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the 
triple  play  by  Hines.  When  George  Wright,  the  United  States'  grandest 
living  athlete,  and  Arthur  Irwin  both  declared  they  had  seen  the  play  made 
"with  their  own  eyes."  he  decided  that  it  was  far  better  to  take  their  word 
than  mere  say  so.  From  every  authentic  source  from  which  information  was 
obtained,  confirmation  was  had  that  Hines  did  make  the  triple  play  unas- 
sisted, as  claimed,  and  it  is  so  recorded  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record.  +    +    + 

A  RECORD  YEAR  FOR  RECORDS. 

Achievement  on  the  diamond  in  1920  by  individual  and  team  never  was 
surpassed  in  one  year  and  probably  never  was  equaled  in  one  year  in  Base 
Ball  history.  Record  after  record  was  made  anew,  and  old  triumphs  which 
had  stood  as  standard  for  season  after"  season  were  forced  to  "take  a  back 
seat."  All  of  these  performances  are  chronicled  in  Spalding's  Official 
Base  Ball  Record  for  1920.  which  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  its 
kind  that  the  national  game  ever  has  possessed.  Its  value  in  years  to  come 
will  grow  greater  and  greater,  and  the  editor  of  the  Guide  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  that  fact.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  year  of  1920  in  a 
statistical  way,  the  Record  is  almost  indispensable,  as  it  has  brought  Base 
Ball  "figures"  to  date  with  a  thoroughness  that  will  be  appreciated  and  a 
completeness  that  will  make  it  indispensable  for  reference. 
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A  NATION  AND  ITS  SPORT. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  says: 

"The  characteristics  of  a  nation  are  to  a  measurable  degree  reflected  in 
its  sports.  *  *  *  Base  Ball  is  supremely  the  sport  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  American  in  origin,  development  and  practice,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive,  picturesque  and  complete  expression  of  American  tempera- 
ment and  spirit;  for  its  play  is  derived  from  and  responds  to  the  racial 
characteristics  of  energy,  combativeness,  audacity,  resourcefulness  and  rapid- 
ity of  decision.  Furthermore,  it  is  saturated  with  democracy.  It  is  because 
of  these  qualities  that  it  is  the  pastime  of  every  American  boy  and  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  even  to  maturity  and  old  age.  Where  will  one  find  the 
American,  politician  or  preacher,  lawyer  or  longshoreman,  hobo  or  high- 
brow, who  never  swung  a  bat  on  corner  lot  or  campus  or  wrangled  over  a 
box  score?" 

Saturated  with  democracy?  Yes.  As  a  game  it  was,  and  still  is,  satu- 
rated with  honesty;  in  truth,  steeped  in  honesty  and  promulgated  for  its 
honesty.  Cupidity  and  honesty  are  ill-assorted  companions.  When  cupidity 
stepped  into  the  national  game  it  began  to  intrigue  against  honesty  exactly 
as  a  small-minded,  unintelligent,  unscrupulous  politician  schemes  against 
honor  and  fairness. 

♦     ♦    ♦ 

A  SAFE  GAME. 

So  succinctly  does  the  Detroit  Free  Press  call  attention  to  the  evolution 
of  Base  Ball  along  lines  of  safety  that  pleasure  is  taken  in  reprinting  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  as  follows: 

"The  death  of  Raymond  Chapman  of  the  Cleveland  Base  Ball  club,  fol- 
lowing an  injury  from  a  pitched  ball,  is  one  of  those  regrettable  things  that 
will  happen  in  any  form  of  sport  which  calls  for  vigorous  physical  exertion. 
It  h£s  no  tendency  to  discredit  Base  Ball,  but  rather  calls  attention  to  the 
infrequency  of  serious  accidents  in  the  national  game. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  Base  Ball  is  played  by  more  men  than  any  other 
outdoor  game,  and  yet  its  freedom  from  accidents  is  such  that  there  has 
never  been  a  demand  for  any  considerable  modification  of  its  rules  to  make 
it  safer.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  game  favors  agility  of  body  and  mind  but 
never  brutality,  and  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  many  devices  have  been 
introduced  to  prevent  accidents  not  only  of  a  serious  nature  but  the  slight 
bumps  and  bruises  which  players  were  once  expected  to  accept  as  a  part  of 
the  game. 

"The  present  generation  of  players  hardly  remembers  the  beginnings  of 
the  evolution  which  made  Base  Ball  safe,  but  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  catchers  were  wont  to  step  up  behind  the  bat  without  gloves,  mask  or 
pads.  Base  Ball  rid  itself  of  all  the  dangers  incident  to  that  practice 
because  safety  is  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of  good  Base  Ball." 


JOHN  CONWAY  TOOLE, 

President  New  International  League. 


Marcean,  Photo. 
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YET  ANOTHER   RECORD. 

So  much  superior  to  the  incidents  of  other  years  took  place  in  Base  Ball 
in  1920  that  it  is  pardonable  to  wonder  whether  there  may  be  a  year  like  it 
again.  The  most  refreshing  resource  is  to  fall  back  on  the  old  adage, 
"Nothing  is  impossible  in  Base  Ball/'  In  addition  to  the  home  run  record 
which  was  made  by  Ruth  of  the  New  \ork  American  League  team,  the 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member  conjointly  made  115  home  runs.  Of 
course  Ruth's  individual  record  helped  tremendously  to  increase  the  total. 
To  rise  above  it  will  take  a  Ruth  and  a  half  of  a  Ruth  in  the  future. 

In  connection  with  the  home  run  record,  the  editor  of  the  Guide  repub- 
lishes below  the  copy  of  a  bona  fide  score  of  a  game  in  the  Texas  League  in 
which  J.  J.  Clarke,  an  old  major  leaguer,  made  eight  home  runs  in  one 
game.  No  matter  whether  or  not  the  fences  were  short,  the  score  stands  as 
that  of  an  official  game  in  a  league  contest  for  a  pennant.  Clarke  in  1902 
was  a  member  of  the  Corsicana  club  of  the  Texas  League,  a  club  which 
passed  through  the  full  season  of  120  games  without  being  once  shut  out 
and  which  won  27  straight  games  between  May  28  and  June  23. 

On  July  14  the  Corsicana  and  Texarkana  teams  played  a  regularly  sched- 
uled championship  game  at  Ennis,  Texas,  and  Corsicana  won  by  a  score  of 
51 — 3.  Clarke  scoring  eight  runs  and  making  eight  hits,  each  a  home  run. 

Doak  Roberts  has  scrap  books  which  include  clippings  of  every  game 
played  in  the  Texas  League,  and  he  furnishes  the  score  of  the  game  in 
which  Clarke  hit  like  a  fiend,  as  follows: 


Corsicana. 


AB.  R.  H.  TO.  A.  E. 


Texarkana. 


AB.  R.  H.  FO.  A.  L. 


Maloney, 


•f 


Deskin,    cf 5      1      2 


Alexander,    2b. 
Ripley,    rf.    ... 
Pendleton,   If. 
Markley,    3b.     . 
O'Founor.    lb. 

Clarke,    c 

Morris.'  ss.    ... 
Wright,    p.    ... 


6 
6  - 

7 

7 


Mulkey,    2b.    ... 

Welter,  3b 

Wolf,    e 

Murphy,    If.    ... 

Dewitt,   p 

Tackaberry,   lb. 


Uitlon,    rf 4 


2      0      2      0        linrns,    ss. 


Totals. 


05    51 


57    IS 


Totals 36 


0    27    13 


Earned  runs — Corsicana  26,  Texarkana  1.  Two-base  hits — Maloney,  Alexander,  Pen- 
dleton, Morris.  Deskin,  Tackaberry,  Welter.  Three-base  hits — Markley.  O'Connor. 
Home,  runs— Maloney,  Alexander  (2),  O'Connor  i3),  Clarke  (S),  Pendleton  (.2).  Stolen 
bases — Maloney,  Alexander,  Morris,  Ripley.  Double  plays — Morris,  Alexander  and 
O'Connor  (2);  Markley,  Alexander  and  O'Connor:  Morris  and  Alexander;  Burns  and 
T;i<:kaberry.  Bases  on  balls — Wright  3,  Dewitt  3.  Struck  out — Wright  2,  Dewirt  1. 
Left  on  bases — Corsicana  o,  Texarkana  15.  Umpires — Method  and  Cavender.  Time — 
2h.  10m. 

+      >      + 

AN  UNUSUAL  FEAT. 
As  excellent  as  was  the  record  made  by  Ruth  in  batting  home  runs  in 
1920.  the  performances  of  the  season  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  by  without 
calling  attention  to  the  fine  work  of  Charles  Albert  Bender,  pitcher  for  the 
New  Haven  club  of  the  Eastern  League.  Although  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  behind  him  the  history  of  a  splendid  career  in  the  major  leagues. 
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he  pitched  a  no-hit,  no-run  game  against  Bridgeport  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion. Considering  the  years  of  the  player  and  the  service  to  which  he  had 
put  his  arm,  the  feat  was  extraordinary  and  demonstrates  that  with  proper 
care  the  pitching  arm  lasts  longer  than  has  been  the  general  belief.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  arm  that  so  many  pitchers  are  forced  to  an  early  end 
of  their  careers  as  it  is  lack  of  the  proper  care  of  the  arm. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

EAST  AND  WEST  CAMPAIGNS. 

In  both  of  the  major  leagues  the  Western  sections  played  superior  to  the 
sections  of  the  East  in  1920.  In  the  National  League  the  difference  was 
less  marked  than  it  was  in  the  American  League.  Only  one  Eastern  team 
of  the  American  League  played  well  enough  to  hold  its  own.  That  was 
New  York.  Philadelphia  was  as  helpless  as  it  had  been,  Washington  was 
never  of  championship  caliber  after  Johnson  was  compelled  to  cease  pitch- 
ing, and  Boston  was  not  a  championship  factor. 

Of  the  Western  teams  in  the  National  League,  Pittsburgh  did  best.  There 
was  little  from  which  to  choose  among  them.  St.  Louis  had  one  admirable 
spurt  in  which  the  team  for  a  time  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  contender 
in  the  race,  and  that  gave  the  Cardinals  an  uplift.  Succeeding  the  uplift 
the  lift  dropped.  In  the  following  tables  the  work  of  the  teams  on  inter- 
sectional  basis  are  shown  for  the  season: 

,                               NATIONAL  LEAGUE; 

West.                                   Won.  Lust.    PC.  East.                                    Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Pittsburgh    47        41        .534        New    York    55        33  .625 

Chicago    45        43        .511        Brooklyn     50        38  .568 

Cincinnati     44        43        .506        Boston     34        53  .391 

St.    Louis    43        45        .489        Philadelphia    33        55  .375 

Totals     170      172  Totals     172      179 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE. 

East. 


West. 

Cleveland    

Chicago    

St.    Louis    

Detroit     

Won. 

56 

53 

49 

41 

Lost. 
32 
35 
3S 
47 

152 

PC. 

.636 

.602 
.563 
.466 

Totals     

199 

New  York    . 

Boston     

Washington 
Philadelphia 


"on. 

Lost. 

PC 

52 

36 

.591 

40 

4S 

.455 

30 

57 

.345 

30 

58 

.341 

Totals     152      199 
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The  Changes  in  the  Rules 

It  is  one  thing  to  change  rules  in  Base  Ball — any  sport,  for  that  matter — 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  get  the  changes  into  effect.  Critics  with  the  best 
of  intent  who  would  modify  rules  too  often  do  not  understand  that  rules 
are  interdependent  one  upon  another,  and  that  when  one  is  changed  a 
modification  must  follow  throughout  the  code.  Others  who  would  modify 
rules  are  not  analytic  enough.  A  change  looks  good  and  they  hurrah  for 
k,  without  giving  thought  to  all  the  probable  consequences.  They  see  one 
result  and  overlook  others  which  inevitably  happen. 

The  most  important  change  which  was  made  in  the  rules  had  to  do  with 
the  pitchers.  Any  rule  modification  which  is  likely  to  "compel  a  player  to 
change  his  methods  is  of  greater  significance  than  any  other  modification. 
Two  other  changes,  which  were  expected  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  batting, 
became  dead  letters  by  mutual  consent.  The  first  of  these  was  the  rule  in 
regard  to  the  bat  of  the  batsman  being  accidentally  hit  by  a  pitched  ball. 
The  umpires  were  involved  in  so  many  controversies  over  it  that  the  major 
league  presidents  agreed  to  let  it  go  by  the  board  before  the  season  was 
one-third  over.  The  second  was  the  rule  in  regard  to  a  home  run.  The 
change  made  it  imperative  on  the  umpire  to  judge  a  home  run  hit,  not 
where  the  ball  passed  from  his  sight,  but  at  the  point  of  the  ground  barrier 
over  which  it  passed.     That   change  fell   into  disfavor. 

The  editor  of  the  Guide,  early  in  the  year,  began  to  collect  data  as  to  the 
probable  effect  that  the  changes  in  the  pitching  rules  had  made  on  the 
game.  The  only  way  to  obtain  such  information  is  to  take  individual  rec- 
ords »f  batters  from  year  to  year  and  compare  them,  collecting  also  the 
work  »f  the  fielders  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  That  plan  was  under- 
taken and  showed  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  more  batting.  The  batting 
records  were  an  evidence  of  it  and  so  were  the  fielding  records.  The  ball 
was  Iteing  batted  harder.  There  were  many  more  long  hits  in  1920  than 
there  had  been.  The  infielders  were  being  hustled  harder  than  they  had 
been  hustled  since  the  days  of  the  liveliest  ball,  and  it  is  a  question  if  they 
were  not  being  worked  harder  than  they  had  been  in  any  year  of  Base  Ball. 

Those  of  the  spitball  pitchers  who  had  been  nominated  to  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  their  way  did  so.  Of  these  there  was  none  more  successful 
in  the  National  League  than  Grimes  of  Brooklyn.  The  shine  ball  ceased, 
and  so  did  the  licorice  ball  and  a  lot  of  other  foolish  contraptions.  Pitchers 
were  not  permitted  to  use  rosin  or  soapstone,  and  that  was  resented.  If  one 
substance  is  permitted  to  be  used,  why  not  another,  was  the  argument 
advanced  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  anything.  If  rosin  gets  back  it  will 
be  followed  by  something  else,  and  the  condition  will  soon  become  the  same 
as  it  was  before  an  effort  was  made  to  clear  up. 

Whatever  mechanical  effect  may  have  resulted  by  the  restrictions  in  pitch- 
ing matters  little.  It  is  certain  that  the  players  were  stimulated  to  bat  the 
ball  as  they  had  not  batted  it  in  years.  Perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of  them  did 
not  know  whether  the  pitcher  was  better,  or  worse:  but  they  did  know  that 
rules  had  been  passed  which  were  supposed  to  have  curbed  the  ambition  of 
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the  pitcher  to  throw  the  ball  with  accessories  marring  iis  surface  and  mod- 
erating its  flight. 

There  is  not  that  individuality  in  professional  Base  Ball  that  some  may 
imagine.  Players  lean  upon  one  another.  If  Smith  says  to  Brown  that  Jofaea 
is  the  "toughest  proposition"  to  bat  in  the  big  leagues,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  Brown  will  begin  to  say  the  same  thing,  and  Brown  will  be  impressed 
by  wrhat  Smith  has  said  even  before  he  has  ljad  a  chance  to  see  whether  he 
can  bat  Jones  safely.  The  batters  confide  to  each  other  what  they  think 
of  the  pitchers,  exactly  as  the  pitchers,  by  a  sort  of  underground  method; 
pass  around  the  weaknesses  of  the  batters.  Let  a  young  player  come  into 
the  major  leagues,  and  within  two  weeks  most  of  the  pitchers  in  his  circuit 
will  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  any  weakness  which  he  may  possess  at  bat. 

Interest  in  the  game  was  not  decreased  by  the  changes  in  the  playiir; 
rules.  Quite  the  contrary.  There  were  as  many  or  more  exciting  ninth 
inning  finishes.  There  were  as  many  extra  inning  games  as  the  average, 
and  in  the  National  League  the  record  was  tied  for  long  games,  a  record 
originally  made  in  a  minor  league  and  which  had  held  for  years. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  rulemakers  to  hamper  the  pitcher  in  giving  an 
intentional  base  on  balls.  It  was  never  their  purpose  to  prevent  an  inten- 
tional base  on  balls  from  being  given.  Had  that  been  the  motive,  it  woul  ! 
have  been  necessary  to  draft  a  much  more  drastic  rule  than  that  which 
entered  the  changes  in  the  rules  for  1920.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  m> 
sible  to  write  a  rule  into  the  code  of  the  game  which  will  prevent  a  pitcher 
from  giving  a  batter  a  base  on  balls,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  it  is  quile 
as  doubtful  whether  such  an  attempt  would  be  worth  while:  It  is  not  out 
of  place  to  hold  the  pitcher  to  his  legitimate  function,  but  if  it  is  entered  in 
the  rule  book  that  the  pitcher  must  not  give  a  base  on  balls,  far  too  much 
of  the  pitcher's  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  team  in  the  field  have  been 
encroached  upon,  and  far  too  much  latitude  has  been  given  to  the  umpire. 
Place  it  in  his  province  to  say  whether  or  not  a  base  on  balls  has  been  given 
purposely  and  there  will  follow  enough  disturbances  to  satisfy  the  most 
unruly  citizen  who  ever  attended  Base  Ball  for  the  excitement  he  got  out 
of  it — psychological  and  infectious  excitement,  so  to  speak. 

A  pitcher  of  a  Base  Ball  team  who  would  recklessly  deliver  the  ball  to  a 
hatter  in  any  inning  where  the  batter  would  be  quite  sure  to  tie  the  Score, 
or  win  the  game,  would  be  as  foolishly  simple  as  the  batter  who  would 
strike  at  three  outcurves  with  his  eyes  shut.  If  a  wicked,  sinful  batter  lui> 
the  "'p.itcher  in  a  hole,"  it  is  an  unwise  pitcher  who  digs  the  hole  deeper. 
While  there  is  a  chance,  it  is  the  strategy  of  the  game  to  get  rid  of  the 
player  who  threatens  the  most  strongly,  and  take  up  the  newer  plaver.  who 
may  be  less  dangerous. 

Another  thing.  Frequently  pitchers  were  charged  in  1920  with  giving  the 
batter  a  base  on  balls  deliberately,  when  the  pitchers  in  reality  exerted  all 
of  their  skill  on  the  first  three  balls  pitched  to  get  the  batter  to  go  after  a 
bad  ball.  That  was  good  work,  and  it  wasn't  such  good  work  to  try  longer 
to  bait  the  same  batter.  At  least  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  throw 
him  a  straight  ball.     There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have  done  so. 
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All   Home  Run  Records  Broken 

All    home    run    records    in    Base    Ball,    do    matter    in    wliat    league,    wjere 
broken  in  1920  by  George  Herman  Ruth,  more  commonly  known  as  "Babe." 
In  1919  he  made  twenty-nine  home  runs,  which  surpassed  all  ''big  h 
records  prior  to   that  year.     It   was  generally  believed   that  no  hi 
would  play  Base  Ball  in  1920  who  could  make  a  record  superior  to  thai  ol 
Ruth  in  1919.  unless  it   were  the  same  "Colossus  of  Swat."  as  he  lias  since 
become  known,  which  is  one  of  the  many  titles  bestowed   upon  him  by  can 
ciful  writers. 

Yet  in  1920  Ruth  was  within  tour  of  doubling  the  record  that  he  madtf  in 
1919.  He  batted  fifty-four  major  league  home  runs,  four  less  than  twice  the 
twenty-nine  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  the  most  prodigious  feat  by  a  batter 
in  all  the  history  of  Base  Ball. 

When  Ruth  broke  the  record  in  1919  statistic  sharps  began  to  rake  up 
minor  league  records  which  were  greater  than  his.  The  records  they  found 
were  all  authentic,  but,  of  course,  had  little  bearing  upon  major  league 
iames.  where  the  batting  is  infinitely  better  than  in  the  smaller  leagues  and 
the  fences  longer.  The  last  such  record  to  be  found  was  that  of  Perry  Wer- 
den,  who  batted  forty-five  home  runs  some  years  ago  in  the  old  Western 
Association.  When  Ruth  went  over  Werden's  forty-five  he  went  "over  th:* 
top"  for  the  last  time,  with  no  more  trenches  to  be  taken.  He  stands.  toda\, 
king  of  all  batters  since  Base  Ball  time  began. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Guide  that  at  least  a  year  or  two 
might  elapse  after  1919  before  Ruth  might  be  expected  so  far  to  outdo  him- 
self as  he  did  in  1920.  but  everything  came  right  for  him  and  assisted  him. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  American  League  Base  Ball  Club  from 
Boston,  and  received  with  such  popular  acclaim  that  his  spirits  were  effer- 
vescing all  the  summer  and  his  enthusiasm  above  the  boiling  point. 

The  change  in  the  pitching  rules  came  most  opportunely  in  his  life. 
because  the  pitchers  unquestionably  were  batted  out  more  savagely  in  1920 
than  they  had  been  in  any  year  preceding.  The  batter^  went  to  the  plate 
with  more  confidence  than  they  had  possessed  for  seasons. 

In  connection  with  this,  one  must  not  forget  that  it  was  very  seldom  that 
Ruth  got  a  really  good  ball  at  which  he  could  swing.  Many  of  his  home 
runs  were  made  on  almost  wild  pitches.  His  skill  is  best  understood  when 
we  consider  that  he  made  his  home  runs  when  the  ball  was  at  his  knee 
equally  as  well  as  when  the  ball  was  at  his  shoulder.  The  extraordinary 
power  which  he  puts  into  that  wicked  golf  swine  from  behind  his  shoulder 
seems  able  to  drive  a  ball  out  of  any  ordinary  fencer!  ground.  It  must  be. 
too,  that  his  eyesight  is  above  the  average  which  is  possessed  by  humanity, 
since  it  is  the  rare  exception  when  lie  makes  a  home  Tun  that  he  does-  not 
meet  the  ball  squarely  in  the  center. 

Ruth  did  not  get  going  with  his  home  run  bat  until  May  I.  On  that  date, 
at  the  Polo  Grounds,  he  batted   his  first  of  the  season   .luainst   Pennock  of 
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Boston.  His  last  home  run  was  made  in  Philadelphia,  September  29,  against 
Keete.  On  June  2.  in  New  York  City,  playing  against  Washington,  he  mad< 
a  home  run  against  Carlson  and  another  against  Zaehary  in  the  same  game, 
then  one  against  Snyder  in  the  second  game.  On  June  25  he  batted  two 
home  runs  in  the  same  afternoon,  with  Pennock  in  the  box  for  Boston,  and 
two  June  30  against  Philadelphia.  His  next  double-header  was  at  Chicago, 
July  19.  against  Kerr  of  the  White  Sox.  On  August  6.  in  Detroit,  he  made 
two  home  runs  against  Dauss.  Then,  on  September  4.  he  perpetrated  a 
double-header  against  Jones  and  Bush  in  Boston.  He  followed  with  another 
September  24  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  when  he  made  home  runs  against  Acosta 
and  Shaw  of  the  Washington  club.  The  last  double  performance  was  against 
Philadelphia,  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  made  two  home  runs  against  Rommel 
of  the  Athletics.  The  records  combined,  showing  a  total  of  83  for  the  yean 
1919  and  1920,  are  as  follows: 


No.    Date. 
1 


Pitcher  and  Club. 


Plact 


Apr.    23  Mogridge.    N.Y...YNew   York 

May    20  Davenport.    St.    L...St.    Louis 

3  May    30    Perry,    Phil Philadelphia 

4  June     7    Dauss,   Det Boston 

5  Juno   17    Morton,    Cleve Boston 

tl  June    24    Robertson,    Wash Boston 

7  June    30    Shawkey,    N.Y New   York 

S  July     5    Johnson,    Phil Boston 

9  July     5    Johnson,    Phil Boston 

10  July    10    Shocker.    St.    L St.    Louis 

11  July    12    Danforth,    Chi Chicago 

12  July    18    Jasper,    Cleve Cleveland 

IS  July    IS    Coumbe,    Cleve Cleveland 

14  July    21    Ehmke,   Det Detroit 

15  July    24    Shawkey.    N.Y Boston 


No.     Date.  Pitcher  and  Club.      Place. 

16  July    29  Leonard.    Det Boston 

17  Aug.   14  Kerr,    Chi Chicago 

18  Aug.   16  Mayer,    Chi Chicago 

19  Aug.   17  Shocker,    St.    I St.    Louis 

20  Aug.   23  Dauss,   Det Detroit 

21  Aug.   24  Ayers,   Det Detroit 

22  Aug.   24  Love,    Det.    Detroit 

23  Aug.    25  Leonard.    Det Detroit 

24  Sept.    1  Shaw,   Wash Boston 

25  Sept.    5  Noyes,    Pliil Philadelphia 

26  Sept.    S  Thormahlen,     N.Y.. New  York 

27  Sept.  20  Williams,    Chi Boston 

28  Sept.  24  Shawkev,     N.Y New  York 

29  Sept.  27  Jordan,     Wash.... Washington 


1 

May 

1 

'2 

May 

2 

3 

May 

H 

4 

May 

11 

b 

May 

12 

a 

May 

23 

1 

May 

25 

y. 

May 

26 

9 

May 

27 

10 

May 

27 

11 

May 

29 

12 

May 

31 

13 

June 

<> 

14 

June 

2 

is 

June 

2 

16 

June 

10 

17 

June 

13 

IS 

June 

W 

19 

June 

17 

20 

June 

23 

21 

June 

25 

22 

June 

25 

23 

June 

30 

24 

June 

30 

25 

July 

9 

26 

July 

10 

27 

July 

11 

Pennock,     Bos New  York 

Jones,     Bos New  York 

Wilkinson,     Chi.... New  York 

Kerr,      Chi New  York 

Williams,     Chi New  York 

Weilman,    St.    L...New  York 

Leonard.     Det New  York 

Dauss,     Det New  York 

Harper.     Bos Boston 

Karr,     Bos Boston 

Bush.     Bos Boston 

Johnson,      Wash New  York 

Zaehary,     Wash New  York 

Carlson,      Wash New  York 

Snyder.     Wash New  York 

Okrie,     Det Detroit 

Myers,     Cleve Cleveland 

Faber,     Chi Chicago 

Williams,      Chi Chicago 

Shocker,    St.    L St.  Louis 

Pennock.      Bos New  York 

Pennock,      Bos New  York 

Bijrbee,     Phil. ..  .Philadelphia 

Perry,      Phil Philadelphia 

Oldham,     Dot New  York 

Dauss.     Det New  York 

Ehmke,     Det New  York 


2S 

July 

14 

29 

July 

15 

30 

July 

19 

31 

July 

19 

32 

July 

20 

33 

July 

23 

34 

July 

24 

35 

July 

25 

36 

July 

30 

37 

July 

31 

38 

Aug. 

2 

39 

Aug. 

5 

40 

Aug. 

6 

41 

Aug. 

6 

42 

Aug. 

14 

43 

Aug. 

20 

14 

Aug. 

26 

IS 

Sept. 

4 

4  b 

Sept. 

4 

a: 

Sept. 

9 

18 

Sept. 

10 

49 

Sept. 

13 

SO 

Sept. 

24 

51 

Sept. 

24 

52 

Sept. 

27 

53 

Sept. 

27 

M 

Sept. 

29 

Davis.  St.  L.. .'.... New  Yoi-k 
Burwell.     St.    L.... New  York 

Kerr,     Chi New  York 

Kerr,      Chi New  York 

Faber.     Chi New  York 

Morton,     Cleve New  York 

Bagby,      Cleve New  York 

Hoyt,     Bos New  York 

Vangilder,     St.    L...St.  Lonis 

Shocker,     St.     L St.  Louis 

Williams,    Chi Chicago 

Ehmke,    Det Detroit 

Dauss,    Det Detroit 

Dauss,    Det Detroit 

Shaw,  Wash.  ...Washington 
Caldwell.    Cleve... New    York 

Kerr,     Chi New  York 

Jones,     Bos Boston 

Bush.   Bos Boston 

Coveleskie.  Clevp.  .Cleveland 
Caldwell.     Cleve..  ..Cleveland 

Ehmke,    Det Detroit 

A  costa ,      Wa  sli New  York 

Shaw,     Wash New  York 

Rommel,  Phil. .  .Philadelphia 
Rommel.  Phil. .  Philadelphia 
Keefe.      Phil Philadelphia 
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Team  Home  Run  Record 

In  the  season  of  1920  the  New  York  American  League  team  made  115 
home  runs.  Of  these.  54  were  batted  by  Ruth,  and  MeuseJ,  Pipp  and  Ward 
made  eleven  each.  Peckinpaugh  batted  eight,  and  Bodie  seven.  The 
remainder  were  scattered  performances  by  other  members  of  the  team 
Extraordinary  batting  feats  during  the  season  were: 

Ten  home  runs  against  Chicago,  July  17.  18.  19  and  20. 

Eight  home  runs  against  Cleveland.  July  21.  22,  23  and  24. 

Seven  home  runs  against  Detroit,  July  8,  9,  10  and  11. 

Seven  home  runs  against  St.  Louis,  July  29,  30  and  31. 

Seven  home  runs  against  "Washington.  June  1  and  2. 

Five  home  runs  against  Washington.  September  24,  25  and  26. 

Five  home  runs  against  Philadelphia.  September  27  and  29. 

Five  home  runs  in  one  day  against  Washington,  June  2. 

Four  home  runs  in  one  day  against  Philadelphia.  June  30. 

Four  home  runs  in  one  day  against  Chicago,  July  19. 

Three  home  runs  in  one  day  against  Chicago,  May  11;   Washington,  May 
31  ;  Boston.  June  25;  Detroit.  July  10:  Chicago.  July  17;  St.  Louis,  July  31;  • 
Philadelphia,  September  29. 

The  complete  record  for  the  season  follows: 

APRIL    (2). 

11 — Pipp  v>.   Perry,   Phila .-it   Ptaila.        2G — Peckinpaugh   vs.   Erickson, 

Wash..., at    X.   Y 


MAY    (18). 


1  — Uutn    vs.    Pennock.   Bos at  N.  Y.        23— Ruth   vs.    Whitman,   St.    T atN.Y. 

P-Lewis   vs.    Pennock,    Ho* atN.Y.         2a — Ruth    vs.    Leonard.    Dt-t atN.Y 

2— Ruth   vs.   Jones,    Bos atN.Y.        26— Ruth  vs.  Dauss,    Dei atN.Y. 

11— Peckiqpaugh  vs.    Kerr,   Chi atN.Y.        27 — Ruth   vs.    Kan.    p..,- at  Bos 

11— Ruth    vs.    Kerr,    Chi atN.Y.         27—  Ruth  vs.   Harper,    Bos at  Bos 

11— Ruth    vs.    Wilkinson,    Chi atN.Y.         20— Ruth   vs.    Bush,    Bos at  Bos 

12— Ward    vs.    Williams,    Chi atN.Y.        31— Lewis  vs.   Shaw,    Wash atN.Y 

12— Ruth    vs.    Williams.    Chi atN.Y.         .1— Hannah    vs.   Shaw,    Wash atN.Y. 

15 — Quinn  vs.  Coveleskie,   Cleve... at  N.  Y.        31— Ruth   vs.   Johnson,    Wash at  X.  V 

JUNE  (27). 

1— Bodie  vs.   Eriekson,  Wash atN.Y.        11— Meusel  vs.   Leonard,   Der arDer 

1— Peckinpaugh   vs.   Erickson,  13— Ruth   vs.    Myers,    Cleve at  Cleve. 

Wash atN.Y.        16— Ruth  vs.   Faber,   Chi at  Chi 

2— Ruth  vs.   Zachary,   Wash atN.Y.        17— Ruth  vs.    Williams.    Chi at  Chi. 

2— Ruth  vs.   Carlson,   Wash at  N.  Y.        20— Bodie  vs.  Shocker,  St.   L at  St.  L 

2— Meusel  vs.   Shaw,    Wash atN.Y.         23— Ruth  vs.  Shocker,  St.   L at  St.  I 

2— Ruel   vs.    Shaw.    Wash atN.Y.  2."— Peckinpaugh  vs.  Pennock,  Bos. at  N.  Y,. 

2— Ruth   vs.    Snyder,    Wash atN.Y.        2.'— Ruth  vs.   Pennock,   Bos at  N.  \ 

3— I'.odie  vs.   Moore,   Phila atN.Y.        25— Ruth  vs.   Pennock.   Bos atN.Y 

4— Pratt   vs.   Naylor.    Phila atN.Y.        27— Ward   vs.    Russell,    Bos at  N.  Y. 

4— Meusel  vs.    Rommel.    Phila  ...  .at  N.  Y.         30—  Ruth    vs.    Bigbee,    Phila at  Phil*. 

'—Meusel   vs.    Ehmke,    Det at  Det.         30— Ruth    vs.    Perrv,    Phila at  Phil,-. 

?—  Bodie   vs.    Ehmke.    Bet at  Det.         30— Hannah    vs.    Perry,    Phila at  Phila 

10— Ruth  vs.   Okrie,  Det at  Det.        30— Pipp   vs.    Hasty.   Phila at  Phila, 
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JUL? 

ft— Pratt    ve.    Courtney.    Wash..., it  Was!,. 

8— Pipp   vs.   Ayers,    Det at  N.  Y. 

9— Meusel  vs.  Oldham.   Det at  N.  V. 

r>—  Ruth   vs.    Oldham.    Det at  N.    Y 

10— Ruth   vs.   Dauss,    Det at  N.  V. 

I(v— Boclit-   vs.    Dauss,    Det at  N;  Y. 

10— Pratt    vs.    Dauss.    Det at  N.  Y. 

11— Ruth  vs.   Ehmke,  Det at  N.  Y. 

14— Ruth    vs.    Daws.    St.    I at  N.  ST. 

14— Ward   vs.    Davis.    St.    I at  N    Y. 

15— Pipp   vs.    Burwell,   St.    I at  N.  Y. 

15— Ruth    vs.    Burwell,   St.   I at  N.  Y. 

17— Ward   vs.   Cicotte,    Chi at  N.  Y. 

17— Meusel  vs.  Heath.   Chi at  N.  Y. 

!7— lJipp   vs.    Payne,    Chi at  N.  Y. 

18— BOdie    vs.    Williams,    Chi at  N.  Y. 

19— Bodie  vs.   Wilkinson,   Chi at  N.  T. 

19— Ruth    vs.    Kerr,    Chi at  X    V 

19— Ruth    vs.    Kerr,    Chi at  N.  Y. 

19— Peckinpaugh  vs.    Kerr,   Chi at  N.  Y. 


(38). 

20— Ruth    vs.    Faber.   Chi :...atN.  Y. 

20— Pipp   vs.   Cicotte,    Chi at  N.  Y. 

21— Meusel  vs.  Caldwell,  L'leve....at  N.  X 

21— Pipp   vs.    Caldwell,    Cleve iff  N.  Y 

22— Petkinpaugh   vs.  Coveleskie, 

Cleve at    N.    Y 

22— Peckinpaugh  vs.  Coveleskie, 

Cleve ;.t  X.    Y 

2:;— Ruth    vs.    Morton,    Cleve at  N.  X 

23— Peckinpaugh  vs.   Chle,  Cleve.. at  N.  Y 

24 — Mensel   vs.   Bagby,   Cleve at  N,  Y 

21— Ruth    vs.   Bagby,    Cleve at  N.  Y. 

25— Ruth    vs.    Hoyt,    Bos at  N.  Y 

29— Meusel  vs.   Bayne,  St.   L at  St.  L. 

20— Ward  vs.  Bayne,  St.  T at  St.  L 

30— Ruth  vs.  Vangilder,  St.  T at  St.  I. 

30— Meusel  vs.   Vangilder,    St.  I... at  St.  L 

31— Ruth   vs.    Shocker,   St.   L at  St.  L. 

31— Meusel   vs.    Shocker.   St.   L at  St.  L. 

31— Pipp    vs.    Shocker,    St.    L at  St.  L. 


AUGUST    (12). 

2— Ward    vs.    Williams,    (hi at  Chi.  18— Pipp    vs,  feagby,    Cleve.... 

2— Ruth    vs.    Williams,    Chi at  Chi.  l!i— Ruth    vs.  Caldwell,    Cleve. 

5— Ruth   vs.    Ehmke.   Det at  Det.  23— Pratt   vs.  Leonard,    Det.-... 

ft— Ruth   vs.    Dauss,    Det at  Det.  23— Ward   vs.  Oldham,    Det.... 

6— Ruth    vs.    Dauss,    Det at  Det.  26— Ruth    vs.    Kerr,    Chi 

14— Ruth   vs.   Shaw.    Wash at  Wash.  29— Quinn  vs.   Shocker,   St,   L.. 


..at  N*. 

Y 

..at  N. 

Y 

..at  N. 

Y 

..at  N. 

Y 

...it  N 

Y 

..at  N. 

Y 

2- Ward    vs.    Myers.    BOs 

-I — Ruth   vs.   Jones,    L!os 

4— Ruth    vs.    Bush,    Bus 

'—Ruth  vs.  Coveleskie,  Cleve 
h'— Ruth   vs.    Caldwell.    Cleve.. 

12 — Pipp   vs.   Dauss,   Det 

12— Lewis    vs.    Dauss,    Det 

13— Ruth    vs.    Ehmke.    Det 

II  -Ruth    vs     Acostfi.    Wash.    ... 


SEPTEMBER    (18) 


..at  Bos.  14— Ruth    vs.    Shaw.    Wash at  Wash 

..at  Bos.  ";.  —  Ward    vs.    Courtney.    Wash. ..at  Wash 

..at  Bos.  16— Ward  vs.   Gleason,   Wash at  Wash. 

it  Cleve.  26— Ward   vs.    Gleason,    Wash at  Wash 

it  Cleve.  27— Ruth  vs.   Rommel,   Phila nt  Philn 

..at  Det.  27— Ruth  vs.   Rommel.   Thila at  Phila 

.   at  Det.  29— Ruth  vs.   Harris,  Phila at  Phila. 

..at  Det  29— Lewis   vs.    Naylor,    Phila at  Phila 

it  Wash.  29—  Pipp    vs.    Naylor,    Phila at  Phila. 
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1,  Tris  Speaker,  Mjrr.t  2,  William  A.  Wamhsganss:  3,  Stanley  Goveleskie:  4.  Elmer 
Smith:  5.  Walter  Mails:  6.  Jam^s  C.  Ba^hy:  1,  Ray  Chapman:  8.  Ray  Caldwell:  9. 
George  Burns;  10,  Stephen  F.  O'Neill:  11,  W.  L.  Gardner. (Continued  on  opposite  page.) 
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12,  Joseph  Wood;  13,  Joseph  Sewell:  14.  Joseph  Evans:  15,  Charles  Jamieson:  16.  George 
C.  Uhle;  17,  Wheeler  Johnston;  18.  Harry  Lunte;  19,  Chester  D.  Thomas;  20.  Guy  Mor- 
ton; 21,  John  G.  Graney;  22,   Leslie  G.  Nunamaker;  23,    Robert  Clark. 

Conlon,    N.    T.,    Photos. 
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The  World  Series  of  1920 

By  John  B.  Foster. 


SCHEDCLE  AND   RESULTS. 
Where  Played.         Date.                      Winner. 
First  game Brooklyn October    5 Cleveland 


Second  game Brooklyn October    C> J Jrooklyn 3 

Third  game Brooklyn October    7 Brooklyn 2 

Fourth  game Cleveland October    9 Cleveland 5 

Fifth  game Cleveland October  10 Cleveland 8 

Sixth  game Cleveland October  11 Cleveland 1 

•Seventh  game Cleveland October  12 Cleveland 3 


FINAL   STANDING. 

Won.       Lost. 


Loser. 

Brooklyn 3 

Cleveland 0 

Cleveland l 

Brooklyn 1 

Brooklyn 1 

Brooklyn 0 

Brooklyn 0 


Cleveland 
Brooklyn 


.714 
.2x6 


WHAT   HAPPENED. 

Wambsgan§s  made  a  triple  play  unassisted  at  Cleveland.  October  10. 
catebing  Mitchell's  line  drive,  touching  second,  from  which  Kilduff  had 
started  for  third,  and  touching  Miller  in  person  as  he  was  running  from 
tirst  to  second. 

Smith,  right  tielder  for  Cleveland,  batted  the  hall  over  the  right  field 
fence  with  three  men  «:n  bases,  October  10,  all  the  batters  having  pre- 
viously  hit   safely,   earning   four  runs  in    the   first   inning. 

Bagby,  pitcher  for  Cleveland,  batted  a  home  run  October  10  with 
two  on  bases,  the  ball,  falling  within  a  temporary  stand  built  on  tbe 
field. 

C'oveleskie  won  three  games  for  Cleveland — the  first,  fourth  and  sev- 
enth— and   he  gave  but  two  bases  on  balls  in  ,11  three. 

All  winning  scores  were  below  ten. 

Only  three  three-base  hits  were  made,  two  for  Cleveland,  one  for 
Brooklyn. 

Olson,  shortstop;  Kilduff,  second  baseman;  Wambsganss,  second  base- 
man,  played   through   the   series   without   an   error. 

Mamaux  struck  out  three  Cleveland  batters  in  succession  in  the  lirst 
game. 

Smith,  Brooklyn  pitcher,  had  but  two  runs  scored  against  him  in  two 
games,  one  in   each,  yet   Brooklyn  won  but  one  game  that   he   pitched. 


Cleveland  won  the  world  series  of  1920  with  a  roar  of  old-fashioned  Base 
Ball  enthusiasm  that  was  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  city  which  had 
persisted  for  years  trying  to  win  a  league  championship.  To  win  a  world 
series  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  mental  craving  and  a  dream.  Both 
results  were  realized,  and  one  with  such  abruptness  that  it  only  intensi- 
fied the  turbulence  of  a  community  suddenly  quite  daft  from  excess  of  ath- 
letic joy.  It  did  visitors  good  to  look  upon  Cleveland's  manifestations  of 
jubilee.  It  was  like  the  earlier  days  of  Base  Ball,  when  the  "home  team"' 
meant  the  "home  team"'  for  all  the  immediate  country  around  about. 

Seven  games  were  played  of  the  nine  scheduled.  Of  these  Cleveland 
won  the  first,  Brooklyn  the  next  two,  and  Cleveland  all  four  of  the  remain- 


1,   Tris  Speaker,  Mgr.;  2,  Stephen  F.  O'Neill;  3,  William  Wambsganss;  4,   Elmer 
J.  Smith;  5,   Stanley  Coveleskie;  6,  Ray  Chapman;  7,   George  Burns. 

GROUP   OF   CLEVELAND   AMERICANS— WORLD    CHAMPIONS. 
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ing  games  which  were  scheduled  to  be  played  in  Cleveland.  Brooklyn  never 
had  an  opportunity  after  the  second  and  third  games  to  show  to  its  home 
supporters  on  its  home  ground  a  tendency  to  recuperate  from  its  defeats. 
The  Brooklyn  players  had  confidence  in  their  ability  until  after  the  fifth 
game.  Not  a  play  in  that  game,  so  far  as  the  ever-to-be-considered  element 
of  chance  plays  a  part,  favored  Brooklyn.  When  Grimes  sprawled  on  the 
turf  in  the  first  inning,  trying  to  field  Speaker's  bunt.  Brooklyn's  chances 
sprawled  with  him.  Flattening  out  Bagby's  curves  like  a  tattoo  on  a  drum- 
head, the  National  League  champions  were  able  to  score  but  a  single  run, 
ami  seemed  fortunate  to  score  that:  yet  no  pitcher  has  seldom  been  batted 
harder  in  a  world  series  than  Bagby. 

It  was  said  that  Bagby's  great  mastery  of  his  own  skill  when  there  were 
runners  on  bases  was  the  factor  that  bent  Brooklyn  over  the  anvil.  That  is 
a  polite  way  to  describe  it;  but  analyze  that  one  game  and  it  will  be  found 
that  Brooklyn  rapped  Bagby  hard  with  runners  on  bases,  but  without  suc- 
cessful avail.  The  fielders  got  the  ball.  This  result,  combined  with  Cleve- 
land's two  long  drives  with  men  on  bases,  seared  the  ambition  of  the 
Brooklyn  players. 

In  the  sixth  game  the  Brooklyns  were  a  team  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 
fighting  the  battle  mechanically.  If  they  had  been  energized  and  flushed 
with  spirit  they  might  have  won  in  view  of  the  admirable  work  of  Smith, 
their  pitcher.  He  will  live  always  as  one  of  the  pitchers  who  pitched  two 
of  the  best  games  in  the  history  of  world  series,  yet  could  only  break  even 
despite  the  fact  that  his  opponents  could  make  but  two  runs  against  him. 

The  last  game  was  a  ''farewell,  we.  may  never  meet  again,"  so  far  as 
Brooklyn  was  concerned.  They  played  like  the  fisherman  who  is  looking 
for  the  second  bite  of  the  "one  that  got  away." 

It  requires  no  penetrating  vision  nor  any  profound  delving  into  Base  Ball 
mathematics  to  tell  why  Brooklyn  lost.  A  few  words  describe  it  all — the 
Brooklyn  players  could  not  bat.  Cleveland  did  not  bat  over  much,  except 
in  one  game,  and  did  not  field  as  well  as  Brooklyn.  Had  the  National 
League  batters  been  able  to  meet  the  ball  as  effectively  as  their  American 
League  rivals  they  would  have  been  the  commanding  team  because  of  their 
excellent  fielding.  The  pitching  was  good  on  both  teams.  Brooklyn  made 
it  look  better  than  it  was  because  of  its  feeble  stand  against  Coveleskie. 
It  was  quite  generally  known  that  the  Brooklyn  batters  were  not  spitball 
batters.  Manager  Speaker  gave  them  three  doses  of  Coveleskie,  who  is  a 
spitball  pitcher.  They  swallowed  the  last  dose,  as  they  did  the  first,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  would  succumb  on  the  twenty-first  dose  as  they  had  on 
any  doses  preceding.  The  biggest  personal  factor  in  Brooklyn's  defeat 
unquestionably  was  Coveleskie.  just  as  it  was  his  brother  who  was  once 
the  biggest  personal  factor  in  defeating  the  New  York  National  League  team 
when  it  was  trying  to  win  a  championship. 

Of  the  individual  players.  Smith  of  Cleveland,  with  his  home  run  over 
the  fence  and  three  on  bases,  always  will  be  as  conspicuous  in  future  world 
series*  history  as  stars  prior  to  his  time.  Bagby's  home  run  was  less  3 
great   play.     The   ball   could   have   been   caught   except   for   the  temporary 
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1,  Sherrod  M.  Smith;  2,  Zack  D.  Wheat:  3,  H.  H.  Myers:  4,  Thomas  H.  Griffith: 
6,  l'eter  J.  Kilduff;  6,  Burleigh  Grimes;  7,  E.  .T.  Konetcliy;  8,  Wilbert  J.  Robin- 
son, Mgr. 
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stand.  Kikluff  was  the  best  infielder  of  the  series,  rising  to  the  emergency 
repeatedly  when  a  cowect  play  stood  between  Brooklyn  and  more  runs  by 
Cleveland.  Wambsganss,  with  his  unassisted  triple  play,  was  the  sensa- 
tional fielder.  Olson  was  not  more  than  an  inch  behind  Kilduff.  Sewell 
did  not  play  a  par  game  in  the  field,  and  Gardner  was. not  so  reliable  as  he 
had  been  in  previous  world  series,  although  none  of  his  blunders  was  costly. 
Konetchy  was  a  better  first  baseman  than  his  Cleveland  rivals,  but  a  weak- 
ling with  the  bat. 

The  total  attendance  figures  is  smaller  than  the  total  of  1919.  One  less 
game  was  played  and  the  stands  were  smaller  than  the  combined  stands  of 
the  Cincinnati  National  and  Chicago  American  League  clubs.  Yei  every 
seat  was  filled  in  1920.  There  was  no  lack  in  public  interest,  but  unques- 
tionably a  lack  in  widespread  attendance.  It  is  easy  to  account  for.  Kail- 
road  fares  had  risen  to  the  point  where  travel  was  almost  doubly  expen-ive 
as  compared  with  1919.  Brooklyn  has  never  been  a  city  with  a  eliemele 
outside  of  Brooklyn.  Cleveland,  for  that  matter,  until  recent  years  has  been 
a  team  of  much  the  same  type.  Where  there  would  be  many  to  go  a  long 
way  to  see  teams  of  wider  heralded  fame  play  a  world  series,  there  would 
be  only  the  local  enthusiasts  for  Brooklyn  and  Cleveland. 

Perhaps  that  has  its  good  side.  It  gives  the  local  fans  a  chance.  If  there 
is  a  tremendous  outside  attendance,  seats  are  too  often  gathered  in  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  Sometimes  the  fans  are 
at  fault  for  selling  their  own  seats.  There  have  been  known,  however,  citi- 
zens of  shrewd  money-making  proclivity  who  made  it  a  point  to  visit  a  cer- 
tain city  at  the  time  of  a  world  series  on  business.  Knowing  in  advance 
that  tickets  had  been  procured  for  them,  they  disposed  of  some  tickets,  as 
they  cared  little  or  nothing  about  the  series,  and  paid  a  week's  expenses  in 
the  city  on  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

Reverting  again  to  the  enthusiasm  which  was  shown  at  Cleveland,  the 
fact  is  in  evidence  that  not  all  of  the  old-fashioned  hurrah  has  gone  from 
Base  Ball,  although  it  has  been  choked  by  the  money  element.  Brooklyn 
took  its  enjoyment  in  the  big  series  far  more  sedately  than  Cleveland.  It 
was  not  a  new  experience  in  Brooklyn.  Nor  was  it  the  first  time  that 
Brooklyn  has  failed  to  win  a  world  series  after  winning  a  league  champion- 
ship.    Brooklyn  has  yet  to  win  a  big  series  in  any  league. 

As  in  1919,  the  club  owners  were  favored  with  weather  that  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  contests.  The  first  day  at  Brooklyn  was  raw  and  blustery, 
relieved  by  sunshine.  The  second  day  wrestled  with  another  chilly  breeze, 
although  the  sun  shone  constantly.  In  Cleveland  for  all  the  games  it  was 
Indian  summer  with  a  vengeance.  Overcoats  were  a  burden,  and  on  one 
afternoon  there  were  many  of  the  sun  gods  who  sat  in  their  shirtsleeves  and 
worshipped  Tris  Speaker  and  the  deity  of  Base  Ball. 

The  team  which  won  the  first  game  won  the  world  series.  Some  year  the 
reverse  will  happen.  The  fourth  innins  did  not  play  its  part  as  it  had  in 
other  years.  The  first  inning  was  usually  the  most  heroic.  The  team  which 
scored  first  won  every  game.  That  would  indicate  they  were  not  fightinp 
contests,  and  vet  there  was  plenty  of  fight  in  them  on  defense.     So  far  as 
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Managers  Speaker  and  Robinson  "shake  hands"  for  the  camera  before  the  series  begins 
at   Cleveland. 


Cleveland  players  assembled  at  the  plate  in  Cleveland  for  one  of  the  many   "donation 
parties."  Photos  by  Daily  News,  N.  Y. 
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scoring   is    concerned,    General    Inability    headed    the    players    rather    than 
General  Aggression. 

The  absence  of  batting  in  the  series  is  more  convincing  when  the  series  js 
analyzed  from  a  batting  standpoint.  The  summary  cf  runners  advanced  is 
as  follows: 

RUNNERS  ADVANCED. 

First  game— Cleveland:  By  Sewell  2.  O'Neill  3,  Wambsganss  1;  total  6,  as  against 
19  in  19W  by  Cincinnati.  Brooklyn:  Griffith  1,  J.  Johnston  1,  Myers  1,  Konetchy  1; 
total  4. 

Second  frame— Cleveland:     Smith  1.     Brooklyn:     Wheat  1.   Griffith  1;   total  2. 

Third  game— Cleveland:  Speaker  1.  O'Neill  1;  total  2.  Brooklyn:  J.  Johnston  1, 
Griffith  1,  Wheat  1.   Myers  2.   Kilduff  1,   Miller  1:   total  7. 

Fourth  game— Cleveland:  Speaker  2,  Smith  2,  O'Neill  1,  Burns  2,  Sewell  1,  Evans 
1.  Wambsganss  1.   GaTdner  1:   total  11.     Brooklyn:     Griffith  1. 

Fifth  game— Cleveland:  Wambsganss  1.  Speaker  2.  Smith  4,  Bagby  2,  Gardner  2; 
total  11.     Brooklyn:     Sheehan  2.   Miller  1.  Myers  1,  Konetchy  1:  total  5. 

Sixth  game — Cleveland:  Wood  1.  Burns  1:  total  2.  Brooklyn:  Kilduff  1,  Miller  2; 
total  3. 

Seventh  game— Cleveland:  W.  Johnston  1.  Speaker  1.  Janiieson  1;  total  3.  Brooklyn: 
Olson  1,  Kilduff  l,  Sheehan  1;   total  3. 

RUNS  BATTED  IN. 
First,  game — O'Neill  2,   Konetchy  1.     Second  game— Wheat   1.    Giiffith  2.     Third  game 
—Wheat    1.    Myers    1.      Fourth    game— Griffith    1,    Smith    2.    Burns    2,    Evans    1.      Fifth 
game— Smith  5,  Bagby  3.     Sixth  game— Burns  1.     Seventh  game— Speaker  1,  Jamieson  1. 

Comparatively  few  runs  were  batted  in,  for  the  very  "good  reason  that 
only  a  few  runs  were  scored.  The  greatest  total  was  made  in  the  Sunday 
game  at  Cleveland.  Smith  of  Cleveland  easily  led  all  of  the  players  in  the 
most  number  of  runs  batted  home.  In  one  game  he  had  two  and  in  the 
game  in  which  he  lifted  a  home  run  over  the  fence,  with  three  men  on 
bases,  he  had  five  in  all.  His  total  for  the  series  was  seven.  Griffith  led 
the  Brooklyn  players  with  a  meager  total  of  three.  Nothing  gives  better 
indication  <»f  the  manner  in  which  the  players  of  both  teams  were  retired 
in  one,  two.  fhree  order  from  the  beginning  of  the  series. 

In  the  following  compilation,  which  indicates  failure  to  advance  runners, 
it  will  be  found  that  Sewell  of  Cleveland  lost  the  most  opportunities. 
Konetchy  and  Kilduff  of  Brooklyn  were  at  his  heels,  and  Gardner  of  Cleve- 
land was  third.  The  total  failure  to  advance  runners  in  1920  was  far  less 
than  the  total  of  1919.  but  there  were  seldom  runners  on  the  bases  to  be 
advanced,  which  accounts  quite  easily  for  that  fact.  The  record  is  as 
follows: 

FAILURES  TO  ADVANCE   RUNNERS. 

1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  Ttb 

Game.  Game.  Game.  Game.  Game.  Game.  Game.  Total. 

Sewell     1  i  1              3,1  2  9 

Konetchy \  3                               o  1  1  8 

Kilduff     1  1  'i               3  2  ..  8 

Gardner     ; 1  1               2  2  1  7 

Griffith     I  ..  ..  2             2  ..  1  6 

Speaker     1  1  1  1  ..  j  1  6 

E.    Smith 1  3  ..  ..               1  ..  1  6 

Myers    2  2  1  ..  ..  1  6 

Wambsganss    1  ....              2  1  E  6 

Coveleskie .  2  ..  3  ,.  ..  ..  5 

W.    Johnston    ,     ,.  4  „  j  ,.  .,  .,  5 


1,  0.  D.  Tamieson:  2,  "William  L.  Gardner:  3,   Tames  C.  Bagby:  4,  Toe  Sewell:  5, 
Chester  Thomas;  6,  Harry  Lunte;  7,    Walter  T.   Mails:  S,   Wheeler  Johnston. 
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FAILURES  TO  ADVANCE   RUNNERS— (Continued) 


1st 
Gam  ■. 


2d 
Came. 


&.    -Smith    .. 

Wheat    

O'Neill     .... 

Miller     

J.    Johnston 
Mitchell     . . . 
Sheehan 
Krueger    . . . 

Graney     

Olson     

Burns    

Mails     

Nunamaker 
Jamieson     . . 

Wood     

Grimes    

Bagley    

Lamar    


Sd 

Game. 


1th 
Garni 


Stb 

i  mi' 

1 

'; 
l 

'2 
l 

1 


7th 
Game. 


Total. 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


The  American  League  has  won  ten  series  and  the  National  League  cham 
pions  have  won  six.  It  was  the  second  time  that  Brooklyn  had  tried  for  the 
series,  and  although  the  team  made  in  many  respects  a  better  showing  than 
it  did  in  1916  against  Boston,  it  met  with  no  better  success  so  far  as  rivalry 
between  the  leagues  is  concerned.  The  representatives  of  Greater  New 
York  in  the  National  League  seem  fated  not  to  win  a  world  series.  The 
total  number  of  runs  scored  by  Brooklyn  was  eight.  This  is  not  the  smallest 
total  in  the  history  of  the  series,  but  the  average  of  runs  per  game  is  very 
small.  In  the  first  year  of  the  series  the  Philadelphia  Americans  made  but 
three  runs.  Once  Detroit  made  but  six  against  Chicago,  and  the  Philadel 
phia  Americans  made  but  six  against  the  Boston  Nationals.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  record  of  games  and  runs  beginning  with  1905  : 


Yea  r  and  Winning  Club.  G. 

1905— New    York    Nationals 1 

1906— Chicago  Americana    1 

•1907 — Chicago  Nationals    4 

1908 — Chica go   Nationals    4 

1909— Pittsburgh    Nationals    4 

1910 — Philadelphia  Americans   4 

1911 — Philadelphia  Americans   4 

•1912 — Boston  Americans    4 

1913— Philadelphia  Americans   4 

1914 — Boston   Nationals    4 

1915 — Boston   America  ns    4 

1916— Boston   Americans    4 

1917 — Chicago   Americans    4 

1918 — Boston  Americans    4 

1919— Cincinnati   Nationals    5 

1920— Cleveland   Americans    5 


Year  and  Losing  Club. 

1905 — Philadelphia   American- 

1906— Chicago  Nationals    

•1907— Detroit    Americans    . . . 

1908 — Detroit    Americans    . . . 

1909— Detroit    Americans    ... 

1910— Chicago   Nationals    .... 

1911 — New  York  Nationals.. 
•1912— New   York   Nationals.. 

1913— New   York   Nationals.. 

1914 — Philadelphia  Americans 

1915 — Philadelphia  Nationals 

1916— Brooklyn  Nationals   .... 

1917 — New   York   Nationals.. 

1918 — Chicago   Nationals    

1919 — Chicago   Americans    . . . 

192') — Brooklyn  Nationals    ... 


►Tie  game 


American    Lea gut 
National    League 


SUMMARY. 

Series 
Won. 

10 

6 


Series 

Lost 

6 

10 


Games 

Won 
49 
42 


lost. 
12 

49 


lb  ins. 
294 
296 


1,  Ernest  Krueger:  2,  Albert  Mamanx:  3,  Leon  .T.  Cadore:  4.  Howard  Elliott:  6, 
J.  T.  Taylor:  8.  Charles  Ward:  7.  John  Miljus:  8,  Raymond  H.  Schmandt;  9^ 
William  F.  McCajbe. 
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First  Game,  at  Brooklyn,  October  5 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  series  a  left-hand  pitcher 
started  as  one  of  the  contenders  when  Manager  Kobinson  selected  Mar- 
quard, a  southpaw,  to  oppose  Coveleskie,  the  famous  spitball  pitcher  of 
Cleveland. 

FIRST  Cleveland — Evans  out,  Olson  to  Konetchy.     Wambsganss  lifted 

INNING  an  easy  fly  to  Wheat.  Speaker  was  greeted  with  a  tremendous 
nproar  when  he  walked  to  the  bat  for  the  first  time  at  bat  as  manager  of  a 
champion  team.     He  struck  out.  \o  Hits,  Ao  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Olson  batted  a  long  fly  to  Wood.  J.  Johnston  struck  out  and 
Griffith  rolled  an  easy  grounder  to  Sewell.  n  o  Hits,  No  Runs. 

SECO\D  Cleveland — Burns  lifted  a  high  fly  towrard  center  field.  The 
INNING  ball  was  caught  by  a  stiff  gale  blowing  across  the  diamond 
and  eluded  Kilduff.  who  might  have  caught  it,  the  ball  falling  at  the  feet 
of  Konetchy.  Burns  continued  past  first  to  second,  and  Konetchy  picked  up 
the  ball  hurriedly  and  threw  it  to  the  left  field  fence.  Burns  scored  before 
Wheat  could  recover  the  ball.  Gardner  batted  to  Olson  and  died  at  first. 
Marquard,  who  seemed  a  little  flustered  after  the  unusual  run  scored  by 
Burns,  gave  Wood  a  base  on  balls.  Sewell  singled  and  O'Neill,  the  next 
batter,  rapped  the  ball  between  third  base  and  Johnston  for  a  two-bagger 
and  Wood  scored.  Coveleskie.  hitting  to  Konetchy,  was  out  at  first  and 
Sewell  was  run  down  between  third  and  home  on  Konetchy's  return  of  the 
ball  to  the  plate.  3  Hits,  2  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Wheat  flied  to  Speaker.  Wood  caught  Myers'  fly.  Konetchy 
was  thrown  out  by  Sewell.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

THIRD  Cleveland — Evans  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    Wambsganss  sac- 

INNING  rificed,  J.  Johnston  to  Konetchy.  Speaker  flied  to  Wheat. 
Burns  batted  to  J.  Johnston  and  Evans  was  run  down  between  third  and 
second.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Sewell  threw  Kilduff  out.  Krueger  was  out  at  first  on  Gard- 
ner's throw.  Marquard  was  retired  in  same  manner.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 
FOFRTH  Clevelan d—  Kilduff  threw  Gardner  out.  Wood  batted  a  long 
INNING  ]jne  (]rive  far  over  Myers'  head  and  the  ball  struck  the  tem- 
porary fence  in  center  field,  narrowly  escaping  becoming  a  home  run. 
Sewell  flied  to  Myers  for  the  second  time  in  succession.  O'Neill  hit  for  two 
liases,  hitting  this  time  a  long  drive  to  deep  right  field.  Wood  scored, 
Coveleskie  to  Kilduff.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

Brooklyn — Olson  began  with  a  base  hit  to  center  field.  He  was  forced 
out  at  second  by  J.  Johnston.  Wambsganss  to  Sewell.  Griffith  rapped  the 
ball  smartly  to  center  for  a  base.  Wheat  and  Myers  were  out  on  easy  flies 
to  Evans  and  Wood,  leaving  two  runners  on  the  bases.  2  Hits,  No  Runs. 
FTFTH  Cleveland — Evans    flied    to    W^heat.      Wambsganss    strurk    out. 

INNING  Speaker  flied  to  Griffith,  who  caught  the  ball  with  one  hand  as 
his  back  bumped  into  the  concrete  wall.  No  Hits,  No  Runt.. 


Wheat  out   at   tiibt   trying  to  bat  Lome  a   run:  opening  game,    at  Brooklyn. 


Evans,    Cleveland  left   fielder,    being   run   down   between   second    and    third    bases;    first, 
game,  at  Brooklyn,  October  5.  Photos  by  Daily  News,  N.  Y. 
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Brooklyn — Konetchy  flied  to  Speaker,  Kilduff  flied  to  Wood.  Gardner 
threw  Krueger  out.  No  Hit**,  No  Runs* 

SIXTH  Cleveland — Burns  struck  out.     Gardner  flied  to  Wheat.     Wood 

INNING  struck   out.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Lamar,  batting  for  Marquard.  flied  weakly  to  Sewell.  Olson 
again  hit  for  a  base  to  center  field.  J.  Johnston  sacrificed,  Coveleskie  to 
Burns,  and  Griffith  was  thrown  out  by  Coveleskie.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

SEVEXTH  Cleveland — Mamaux,  with  his  fast  jump  ball,  tftok  Marquard's 
INNING  place  in  the  box  and  struck  out  Sev.eli,  O'Neill  and  Coveleskie 
ill  Succession.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Wheat  hit  smartly  to  right  field  for  two  bases.  He  went  to 
third  when  Sewell  threw  Myers  out  at  first  and  scored  on  Konetchy's  slow 
tap  toward  first  base.  Konetchy  was  thrown  out.  Burns  to  Coveleskie.  Kil- 
duff  struck  out.  I  Hit,  1  Run. 

EIGHTH  Cleveland — Jamieson  took  Evans'  place  in  the  batting  order 
INNING  and  was  out.  Olson  to  Konetchy.  Coveleskie  threw  Wambs- 
ganss  out  and  J.  Johnston  threw  Speaker  out.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Krueger  flied  to  Speaker,  who  undoubtedly  prevented  a  three 
bagger  by  a  wonderful  catch.  Mitchell,  batting  for  Mamaux,  singled  to 
right  field.  Olson  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  and  when  J.  Johnston  came  to 
bat  he  had  a  chance  to  send  in  one  run  and  perhaps  tie  the  score.  He  lifted 
an  easy  fly  to  Gardner.  Griffith  batted  to  Wambsganss.  who  threw  Olson 
out  at  second.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

NTNTH  Cleveland — Smith    batted    for    Burns   and    was   out.   Kilduff   to 

INNING  Konetchy.     The  latter  made  a  tine  stop  of  Gardner's   hit   and 

retired  the  batter  unassisted.  Wheeler  Johnston  took  Wood's  place.  He  hit 
to  Cadore  and  was  out.  No  Hits,  No  Runs, 

Brooklyn — Wheat  was  out.  W.  Johnston  to  Coveleskie.  Myers  flied  to 
Speaker  and  Konetchy  struck  out.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 


The  score  of  the  game  follows: 


CLEVELAND    (A. 

L.) 

AIS 

.i:. 

H. 

TI'. 

.KB. 

P. 

A. 

E. 

Evans.    If 2 

n 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Famieson,     If 1 

'. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wamtojr'ss.     2b.  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Speaker,     of 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Burns,    lb 3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Smith,     rf 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gardner,     ?.b 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Wood,    rf 2 

n 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

W.J'hnst'n,     lb.  1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

Sewell,    ss 3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

O'Neill,    o 3 

0. 

2 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Coveleskie,    p...   3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Total     30 

1 

5 

s 

1 

27 

13 

0 

•Batted  for  Marquard  in  sixth. 
fBatted  for  Mamaux  in  eighth. 
Jlian   for  Mitchell  in  ninth. 


BROOKLYN    •  N.    L.) 

AB.R.  H.  TB.RB.  P.  A.  E. 

Olson,    3S 3  0  2  2  0  0  3  0 

.T.  J'hnst'n,     3b.  3  0  0  0  0  13  0 

Griffith,      rf 4  0  1  1  0  1  0  0 

Wheat,    If 4'  1  1  2  0  4  0  0 

Myers,    cf 4  0  0  0  0  1  0  0 

Konetohv.     lb...  4  0  0  0  1  12  1  1 

Kilduff,    2b.       ..3  0  0  0  0  1  3  0 

Krueger.     e 3  0  0  0  0  7  1  0 

Marquard,     p...l  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

*Lamar     1  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Mamaux.    p 0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 

f  Mitchell     1  0  1  1  0  0  0  0 

iNeis     0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Cadore^    p 0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 

Total     31  1  5  6  1  27  13  1 


1,  Joe  Wood:  2,   Clark;  3,  John  G.  Graney;  4.   George   C.   Uhle:  5,   Guy  Morton:  6, 
Ray  Caldwell;  7,   Leslie  Nunamaker;   8,  Joe  Evans. 

GROUP  OF   CLEVELAND    AMERICANS-WORLD   CHAMPIONS. 
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Cleveland     0  2  0  1  0  0  0  0  0—3 

Brooklyn     0000U010  0—1 

Earned  runs— Brooklyn  1,  Cleveland  1.  Two-ba.se  hits—Wheat,  O'Neill  2,  Wood. 
Sacrifice  hits — Wambsganss,  J.  Johnston.  Bases;  on  balls — By  Marquard  (Wood, 
Evans);  by  Coveleskie  (Olson).  Struck  out— By  Marquard  (Speaker,  Wambsganss, 
Burns,  Wood);  by  Maniaux  (Sewell,  O'Neill,  Coveleskie);  by  Coveleskie  (J,  Johnston, 
Konetchy,  Kilduff).  Losing  pitcher — Marquard.  Double  play — Konetchy,  Krueger, 
Johnston.  Pitching  record— Marquard,  5  hits,  U  runs  in  6  innings;  Mamaux,  no  hits, 
no  runs,  2  innings:  Cadore,  no  hits,  no  runs,  1  inning.  Left  on  bases — Brooklyn  5, 
Cleveland  3.  Umpires — At  plate,  Klein,  N.L. ;  first  base,  Connolly,  A.L. ;  second  base, 
O'Day,  N.L. ;  third  base.  Dinneen,  A.L.  Tinu — lh.  41m.  Attendance— 23.573.  Scorers — 
J.  M.  MeCready,  Base  Ball  .Writers'  Association:  W.  J.  Granger,  Brooklyn;  Henry  P. 
Edwards,  Cleveland.     Hon.  scorer — J.   G,  Taylor  Spink. 

Second  Game,  at  Brooklyn,  October  6 

Manager  Speaker  selected  Bagby,  who  led  the  American  League  in  1920, 
for  his  pitcher,  and  Manager  Robinson  chose  Grimes,  the  National  League 
leader.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  leading  pitcher  of  each  league  faced  one 
another  in  the  second  game. 

FIRST  Cleveland — Jamieson  rolled  an  easy  grounder  to  Konetchy  and 

INNING  was  thrown  out  to  Grimes.  Wambsganss  was  out,  J.  Johnston 
to  Konetchy.  Speaker  made  his  first  hit  of  the  series,  a  sharp  single  to 
left.     Smith  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Olson  popped  a  fly  to  Wambsganss.  J.  Johnston  hit  safely  to 
left  for  a  base  and  stole  second.  Griffith  was  thrown  out  by  Bagby  to  W. 
Johnston.  Wheat  hit  hard  to  center  for  two  bases  and  J.  Johnston  scored. 
Myers  was  out,  Gardner  to  first.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

SECOND  Cleveland — Gardner  lifted  a  long  hard  drive  for  two  bases. 
INNING  W.  Johnston  hit  to  Grimes.  Gardner  rather  foolishly  attempted 
to  go  to  third  and  was  thrown  out  at  second.  W.  Johnston  was  caught  nap- 
ping at  second.     Sewell  lifted  a  high  fly  to  Olson.  1  Hit,  Ho  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Konetchy  flied  to  Jamieson.  KildufF  flied  to  Gardner  and 
Miller  fouled  out  to  O'Neill.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

THIRD  Cleveland — Grimes  threw  O'Neill  out  at  first  and  did  the  same 

INNING  thing  to  Bagby.  Jamieson  singled  to  center  and  Wambsganss 
flied  to  Wheat.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Grimes  began  with  a  base  hit  to  center  field.  He  went  to  sec- 
ond on  a  wild  throw  by  Coveleskie,  and  as  he  slid  into  the  base  bumped 
hard  into  Sewell.  Grimes'  ankle  was  twisted,  but  he  remained  in  the  game. 
Olson  flied  to  O'Neill  and  so  did  J.  Johnston.  Griffith  hit  the  ball  very  hard 
to  right  field  for  two  bases,  scoring  Grimes.  Wheat  was  given  a  base  on 
balls  and  Myers  was  safe  when  O'Neill  threw  wild  to  first  base.  Griffith,  who 
tried  to  score  on  the  play,  was  caught  at  the  plate.  O'Neill  had  the  path 
blocked  long  before  the  runner  was  near  the  base  and  before  the  catcher 
had  possession  of  the  ball.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

FOURTH  Cleveland — Speaker  began  with  a  base  on  balls.  Smith  was 
INNING  out  at  first  and  Gardner  flied  to  Myers.  W.  Johnston  gave 
Wheat  a  long  run,  but  the  fielder  caught  the  ball.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 


a,  K.  W.  Marquard:  2,  Ivan  M.  Olson:  3.  James  .T.  Johnston:  4,  Otto  Miller;  5, 
"William  G.  Lamar;  C,  Clarence  Mitchell;  7,  George  J.  Mohart;  S,  B.  J.  Pfeffer;  8, 
H.  TV.   Neis. 

GROUP  OF  BROOKLYN,^— NATIONAL  LEAGUE   CHAMPIONS. 
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Brooklyn — Konetchy  flied  to  Wambsganss.  Kilduff  flied  to  Speaker. 
Miller  was  thrown  out  by  Bagby.  No  Hits,  No  Huns. 

FIFTH  Cleveland — Sewell  was  thrown  out  by  Grimes  at  first.     O'Neill 

INNING  thrown  out  by  Olson,  Bagby  flied  to  Myers.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Grimes  was  thrown  out  by  Sewell  at  first.  Olson  singled  to 
center  field  and  reached  second  when  J.  Johnston  was  thrown  out  at  first 
by  W.  Johnston  to  Bagby.  Griffith  singled  to  center  field,  scoring  Olson. 
Griffith  was  caught  stealing,  O'Neill  to  Wambsganss.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

SIXTH  Cleveland — Kilduff  threw  Jamieson  out.     Wambsganss  flied  to 

INNING  Griffith.  Speaker  hit  hard  to  center  for  two  bases.  Smith  was 
easily  out  on  a  grounder  to  Konetchy.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Wheat  flied  to  Speaker.  Myers  singled  to  left  field.  Konetchy 
flied  to  Smith  and  so  did  Kilduff.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

SEVENTH  Cleveland — Gardner  singled  to  center.  W.  Johnston  forced 
INNING  him  out,  Olson  to  Kilduff.  Sewell  flied  to  Griffith,  and  O'Neill 
hit  to  infield.     Graney,  batting  for  Bagby,  struck  out.  2  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Miller  struck  out.  Grimes  flied  to  Smith.  Olson  struck  out. 
The  home  team  went  out  in  quick  order.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

EIGHTH  Cleveland — Jamieson  and  Burns  were  given  bases  on  balls  in 
INNING  succession.  The  Brooklyn  enthusiasts  were  much  perturbed, 
fearing  a  tie  score.  Speaker  was  the  next  batter  and  hit  hard,  but  was 
thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Kilduff,  the  runners  advancing.  Smith  fouled  to 
Grimes  and  the  crowd  breathed  more  freely.  Gardner  was  given  a  base  on 
balls,  filling  the  bases.  A  hit  now  might  have  wrecked  Brooklyn's  chances, 
but  Kilduff  made  a  beautiful  stop  of  W.  Johnston's  hard  drive  and  threw 
Gardner  out  to  Olson  at  second  base.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — J.  Johnston  flied  to  Sewell.  Griffith  struck  out.  Wheat  flied 
to  Jamieson.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

NINTH  Cleveland — Sewell   was  out   at  first  base   and   O'Neill   flied   to 

inning  Griffith.  Nunamaker,  batting  for  Uhle,  as  the  latter  had 
relieved  Bagby  in  the  box.  singled  to  center  field.     Grimes  flied  to  Wheat, 

1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

CLEVELAND    (A.    L.) 

AB.R.  H.  TB.RB.  P.  A.  E. 

Jamieson,  If...  4  0  1  1  0  2  0  0 
Wambsg'ss,     2b.  30000300 

•Burns    0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 

Lunte,    2b 0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 

Speaker,  cf.  ..30230200 
E.  Smith,  rf..  40000300 
Gardner,  3b....  3  0  2  3  0  1  2  0 
W.Jhnst'n,     lb.  40000330 

Sewell,    ss 4      0      0      0      0      1      1      0 

O'Neill,    c 4      0      1      1      0      7      2      0 

Bagby.    p 2      0      0      0      0      2      1      1 

tGraney     1      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 

Ohle,   p 0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 

•Batted  for  Wambsganss  in  eighth.  JNunamaker     ..10110000 

IBatted  for  Bagby  in  seventh.  ________ 

JBatted   for  Uhle   in  ninth.  Total     33      0      7      9      0    24      S      1 
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Wheat,    If 3 
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2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Myers,    of 3 

0 

1 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Konetchy.    lb...  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

Kilduff,    2b.     ...  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Millar,     c 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Grimes,    p 3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Total      30 

0 

7 

9 

3 

27 

12 

0 
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Burns  rounding  second  while   scoring  Cleveland's   first   run  in  second   inning,   at   Brook- 
lyn, October  5.     Konetcby   threw   the  ball  to  the  left  field  wall  on  Burns'  hit. 


i 


Wheat  scorint 


only  run  in  first  game;   October  f>,   at  Brooklyn. 

Photc-i  by  Daily  News,  X.  Y. 
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SPALDING'S    OFFICIAL    BASE    BALL    GUIDE. 

Brooklyn      1 

Cleveland     0 

ttarned  runs— Brooklyn  2.  Two-base  hits— Griffith,  Wheat,  Speaker,  Gardner.  Stolen 
bases — J.  Johnston.  Bases  on  balls — By  Grimes  (Jamieson,  Burns,  Speaker,  Gardner); 
Bagby  (Wheat).  Struck  out — By  (Jrim.-.-  (Smith,  Graney) ;  by  Uhle  (Miller,  Olson, 
Griffith).  Winning  pitcher— Grimes.  Losing  pitcher— Bagby.  Double  play— Gardner, 
O'Neill,  W.  Johnston.  Pitching  record — Bagby,  7  hits,  i  runs  in  6  innings;  Uhle  none 
in  2  innings.  Left  on  bases — Cleveland  10,  Brooklyn  4.  Umpires — At  plate,  Connolly, 
A.L.;  first  base.  O'Day.  N.L.;  second  base,  Diueen,  A.L. ;  third  base,  Klem,  N.L. 
Time — Ihr.  55rn.  Attendance — 22.559.  Scorers — J.  M.  McCready,  Base  Ball  "Writers 
Association;  W.  J.  Granger,  Brooklyn;  Henry  P.  Edwards,  Cleveland.  Hon.  scorer — 
J.  G.  Taylor  Spink. 

Third  Game,  at  Brooklyn,  October  7 

Caldwell  was  given  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do  against  the 
National  League  champions,  but  did  not  last  an  inning.  An  error  by  Sewell 
at  the  "jump-off"'  handicapped  the  first  Cleveland  pitcher.  Manager  Robin- 
son stationed  Sherrod  Smith  in  the  box  for  Brooklyn,  and  Smith  was  so 
successful  that  he  kept  Cleveland  to  three  stingy  hits. 

FIRST  Cleveland — Olson  threw  Evans  out.     "Wambsganss  was  given  a 

INNING  base  on  balls.  J.  Johnston  made  quick  work  of  Speaker  at 
first  and  Olson  threw  Burns  out.  No  Hits,  No  Huns. 

Brooklyn — Olson  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  J.  Johnston  sacrificed, 
O'Neill  to  Burns.  Griffith  rapped  an  easy  grounder  to  Sewell.  who  fumbled 
the  ball,  Olson  going  to  third  and  Griffith  to  first.  Wheat  singled  sharply 
to  left  field  and  Olson  scored.  Myers  hit  to  right  field  for  a  base  and  Grif- 
fith scored.  Speaker  took  Caldwell  out  of  the  box  and  substituted  Mails. 
Konetchy  popped  to  Wambsganss  at  second  base  and  Kilduff  rapped  a  long 
foul  to  Wood.  2  Hits,  2  Runs. 

SECOND  Cleveland — Gardner  flied  to  Griffith.  So  did  Wood.  Sewell 
INNING  -was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Smith.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Miller  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Smith  batted  into  a  double 
play.  Mails  to  Burns.  Olson  singled  to  center,  and  was  out  stealing  second, 
O'Neill  to  Wambsganss.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

THIRD  Cleveland — O'Neill    out,    Konetchy    to    Smith.      Mails   flied    to 

INNING  Myers.     Kilduff  threw  Evans  out.  Jio  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — J.  Johnston  out,  Wambsganss  to  Burns.  Sewell  threw  Neis, 
batting  for  Griffith,  out.  Wheat  batted  a  single  to  center  field.  Myers 
popped  to  Sewell.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

FOURTH  Cleveland — Wambsganss  gave  Olson  an  easy  chance  and  was 
INNING  thrown  out.  Speaker  hit  hard  to  left  field  for  two  bases. 
Wheat  overran  the  ball.  It  passed  by  him,  going  nearly  to  the  fence, 
Speaker  scoring.  Burns  was  thrown  out  by  J,  Johnston  and  Gardner  died 
the  same  way.  1  Hit,  1  Run. 

Brooklyn. — A  base  on  balls  to  Konetchy  was  followed  by  Kilduffs  sacri- 
fice, Mails  to  Burns.  Miller  flied  to  Evans.  Smith  was  out  on  a  grounder 
to  Burns  unassisted.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 


i 


Grimes  hnrdled  Sewell  al  second  base  in  second  game  at  Brooklyn,  October  »',  and  w; 
safe.     Grimes  injured  bis  ankle,  but  pitched  the  game  through. 


Jimmy    Jonnston   stealing   second    base    tor    Brooklyn    in    second    game,    October   6,    at 
Brooklyn.     Eventually  be  scored.  Photos  by  Daily  News,  N.  y. 
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FIFTH  Cleveland — Wood    struck    out.      Sewell    was    given    a    bas<,    on 

INNING  balls.  O'Neill  tapped  a  slow  hit  to  the  infield  and  was  doubled, 
Olson  to  Kilduff  to  Konetchy,  on  Mails"  grounder.  1  Hit,  No  Hans. 

Brooklyn — Olson  flied  to  Speaker.  J.  Johnston  struck  out.  Neis  popped 
lo  Burns.  No  Hits,  No  Rons. 

SIXTH  Cleveland — Evans  flied   to   Wheat.     Smith   threw   Wambsganss 

INNING         out.     Speaker  fouled  to  Konetchy.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Wheat  fouled  to  Burns.  Myers  batted  a  single  to  left  and  was 
doubled  by  Konetchy,  Wambsganss  to  Sewell  to  Burns.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

SEVENTH  Cleveland — Burns  struck  out.  Gardner  died.  Kilduff  to 
INNING  Konetchy.     Wood  thrown  out  by  Kildufi.       No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Kilduff  started  with  a  base  on  balls.  Miller  sacrificed,  Mailc 
to  Burns.  Smith  struck  out.  Olson  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  and  J.  John- 
ston hit  to  Sewell,  who  threw  the  batter  out  at  first.  No  Hits,  Xo  Rons. 
EIGHTH  Cleveland—  Sewell  died  at  first  on  a  grounder  to  Konetchy. 
INNING  0"j\eill  singled  to  right.  Nunamaker  batted  for  Mails,  hitting 
into  a  double  play,  J.  Johnston  to  Kilduff  to  Konetchy.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Brooklyn — Uhle  began  to  pitch  for  Cleveland.  Neis  flied  to  Evans. 
Wheat  hit  safely  to  center  field.  Myers  was  thrown  out  by  Uhle  and 
Konetchy  flied  lo  Speaker.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

NTNTH  Cleveland — Evans  was  tossed  out  by  Smith.     Wambsganss  out, 

INNING  Olson  to  Konetchy.  and  so  was  Speaker.        No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

The  score  follows: 

BROOKLYN    (X.    L.)                                                  CLEVELAND    (A.  L.) 

AB.R.  H.  TB.RB.  V.  A.  E.             •                           AB.R.  H.  TB.RB.  P.  A.  E. 

Olson,    ss 2      113       0      0  6  0  Evaus.    If.    4  0  0  0  0  2  0 ■  v 

1.    Jhnst'n,    3b.  3      0      0      0      0      0  4  0  Wambsg'ss,     2b.  3  0  6  0  0  2  2  G 

»:  i  irJith,    rf.    ...  1      1      0      0      0      2  0  0  Speaker,    of 4  1  1  2  0  2  0  0 

Keis,    rf .3      0      0      0      0      0  0  0  Burns,    lb 3  0  0  0  0  12  t 

Wheat,    If 4      0      3      3      1      1  0  1  Gardner,     3b....  3  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Myers,    cf 4      0      2      2      I      1  0  0  Wood,    rf 3  0  0  0  0  1  (  0 

Konetchy;,    lb.  ..3      0      0      0      037  2  0  Sewell,    ss 2  '•  0  0  0  2  ::  3 

Kiblnff,    2b.     ...  1      0      0      0      0      2  6  0  O'Neill,    c 3  0  2  2  0  2  2  0 

Millar,    c 1      0      0      0      0      2  0  0  *Jamieson     0  I  •  0  0  0  0  0 

8.    Smith,    p....  3      0      0      0      0      2  2  0  Caldwell,    p.     ..  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  f 

—    —    —    —    —    —  —  —  Mails,    p 2  0  0  0  0  1  G 

Total      23      2      6      6      2"  27  20  1  Nunamaker,    c  1  0  0  0  0  0  I  I 

Uhle,     p 0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 


♦Ran   for  O'Neill  in  eighth.  Total     28      1      3      4      0    24    11      ] 

Br<«>klyn     : 2  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  5—1 

Cleveland      00010000  0—1 

Earned  runs — Brooklyn  1.  Two-base  hits — Speaker.  Sacrifice  hits — J.  Johnston. 
Bases  on  balls— By  Caldwell  (Olson);  by  Mails  (Miller, , Olson,  Konetchy,  Kilduff);  by 
Smith  (Wambsganss,  Sewell).  Struck  out — By  Mails  (J.  Johnston,  Smith).  Losing 
pitcher — Caldwell.  Double  plays — Mails/  Burns:  Olson.  Kilduff,  Konetchy;  Wamb«- 
jranss,  Sewell,  Burns;  Sewell.  Burns:  Johnston,  Kilduff,  Konetchy.  Fitching  record— 
Caldwell,  2  hits.  2  runs  in  13  inning:  Mails.  3  hits  in  62  3  innings:  Uhle.  1  hit  in  1 
inning.  Left  on  bases — Brooklyn  7.  Cleveland  2.  Empires— At  plate.  O'Day,  NX  : 
first  base,  Dineen,  A.L.:  second  base.  Klem.  N.L. :  third  base.  Connelly,  A.L.  Time— 
1h.  47m.  Attendance— 23.088.  Scorers— J.  M.  McCready,  Base  Ball  Writers1  Associa 
tion;   W.  J.   Granger,    Brooklyn;   Henry  P.    Edwards,    Cleveland. 


Myers,    Brooklyn,    hits    toward   Gardner,    third   baseman   for    Clf 
throw-in;  second  game,  at  Brooklyn,   October  6. 


.:.-,.  '..  i'SJi ^.::  £.'-.'. 


Kilduff,   Brooklyn,   dodging  a  hot  one  pitched  by  Mails  in   third  game,    at   Brooklyn, 
October  7.     Note  ball  in  O'Neill's  glove,  saving  a  wild  pitch. 

Photos  by  Daily  News.  N.  v 
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Fourth  Game,  at  Cleveland,  October  9 

"With  the  advantage  favoring  Brooklyn  in  the  series.  Manager  Robinson 
chose  for  his  pitcher.  Cadore.  It  was  not  a  good  selection.  He  was  batted 
harder  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  box  than  any  Brooklyn  pitcher 
in  the  series,  and  did  not  appear  from  the  press  box  to  have  much  thai 
could  fool  the  Cleveland  team.  Speaker  came  back  with  Coveleskie  and. 
as  in  the  first  game,  he  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  Brooklyn  players  when  there 
were  runners  on  bases. 

FIRST  Brooklyn — Olson  out.  Gardner  to  W.  Johnston.     Sewell  threw 

INNING  J.  Johnston  out.     Griffith  flied  to  Gardner.     No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Jamieson  popped  weakly  to  Cadore.  Wambsganss  was  given 
a  base  on  balls.  Cadore  was  very  wild.  Speaker  hit  safely  to  center  field 
and  Cadore.  with  his  poor  control,  finally  had  to  groove  the  ball  for  Smith, 
who  batted  to  center  field  for  a  base,  scoring  Wambsganss.  Speaker  reached 
home  on  Gardner's  fly  to  Myers.  W.  Johnston  struck  out.  2  Hits,  2  Runs. 
SECOND  Brooklyn — Wheat  flied  to  Jamieson.  Myers  flied  to  Smith- 
INNING         Konetchy  out.  Wambsganss  to  Johnston.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Sewell  started  with  a  single  to  right.  O'Neill  hit  safely  to 
left  and  Manager  Robinson  pulled  Cadore  out.  Mamaux  took  his  place. 
Coveleskie  struck  out.  Jamieson  flied  to  Myers  and  Sewell  was  doubled. 
Myers  to  Olson  to  Kilduff.  2  Hits,  No  Runs. 

third  Brooklyn — Kilduff  struck  out.     Miller  was  tossed  out  by  Cov- 

INNING         eleskie.     Mamaux  struck  out.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Wambsganss  batted  to  right  field  for  a  base  and  Speaker 
singled  to  center.  That  was  the  end  of  Mamaux.  Marquard  went  in  to 
pitch.  Burns,  batting  for  Smith,  singled  to  left  field,  and  when  Wheat 
booted  the  ball  both  Wambsganss  and  Speaker  scored.  Gardner  struck  out. 
Wood,  batting  for  W.  Johnston,  flied  to  Myers.  Sewell  hit  to  right  for  a 
base.  O'Neill  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  and  with  the  bases  filled  Coveleskie 
batted  to  Kilduff.  who  touched  second  on  O'Neill.  4  Hits,  2  Runs. 

FOURTH  Brooklyn— Olson  flied  to  Speaker.  J.  Johnston  hit  to  left  field 
INNING  for  a  single  and  scored  when  Griffith  doubled  sharply  to  right- 
Wheat  flied  to  Speaker  and  Sewell  threw  Myers  out.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

Cleveland — Evans  replaced  Jamieson  and  flied  to  Myers.  Marquard  threw 
Wambsganss  out.     Speaker  out.  Kilduff  to  Konetchy.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

FIFTH  Brooklyn — Konetchy  was  given  a  base  on  balls.     Kilduff  struck 

INNING  out.  Miller  hit  into  a  double  play,  Sewell  to  Wambsganss  to 
Burns.  Konetchy  being  the  victim.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland— Burns  struck  out.  Gardner  flied  to  Myers.  Wood  was  thrown 
out  by  Olson  to  Kilduff.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

SIXTH  Brooklyn — Lamar  batted  for  Marquard  and  was  out,  Sewell  to 

INNING  Burns.      Olson    hit    safely    to   left.     J.    Johnston    forced    Olson. 

Sewell  to  Wambsganss,  but   was  safe  on   Burns"  muff  and  went  to  second 


,_i_A"  -    - 


Speaker  scoring  Cleveland's  only  run  in   third  game,  at  Brooklyn,  October  7.     Wheat, 
let  Speaker's  grounder  roll   to  the  left  field  fence. 
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Kilduff.  Brooklyn,  falls  over  O'Neill,  but  first  makes  a  throw  for  a  double  piny;  third 
eame.   at  Brooklyn,  October  7.  Photos  by  Daily  News,  N.  Y. 
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base.  Griffith  hit  to  Wambsganss  and  J.  Johnston  was  run  down  on  the 
base  line.  1  Hit,  No  lfun.%. 

Cleveland — Sewell  popped  to  J.  Johnston.  O'Neill  struck  out.  Coveleski<- 
batted  to  center  for  a  base.  -A  wild  pitch  put  him  on  second.  Pfeffer,  who 
had  begun  to  pitch  in  the  sixth  inning,  made  a  wild  pitch.  Evans  hit  t<> 
right  field  for  a  base  and  Wambsganss  followed  with  a  single  to  left  field 
which  scored  Coveleskie.     Speaker  fouled  out.  3  Hits,  l  Run 

SEVENTH  Brooklyn  —  Wheat  flied  to  Gardner.  Myers  struck  out. 
INNING         Konetchy  flied  to  Speaker.  ]Vo  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Burns  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Gardner  batted  a  single  to 
right  and  went  to  second  on  a  passed  ball.  Graney,  batting  tor  Wood,  hit 
to  Kilduff,  who  got  Burns  at  the  plate.  Sewell  flied  to  Olson.  O'Neill  was 
giv$n  a  base  on  balls  and  Coveleskie  flied  to  Griffith.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

EIGHTH  Brooklyn — Kilduff  singled  to  center  field.  Miller  batted  into 
INlVi :<.<■  a  double  play,  Gardner  to  Wambsganss  to  Burns.  Pfeffer  was 
thrown  out  at  first.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Evans  out,  Kilduff  to  Konetchy.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Myers 
and  Speaker  was  out.  ICilduff  to  Konetchy.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

NINTH  Brooklyn — Wambsganss  threw  Olson  out.     J.  Johnston  singled 

INNING  to  center  field  and  Neis  ran  for  him.  Griffith  forced  Neis  out, 
Sewell  to  W'ambsganss.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

The  score  follows :       ' 


CLEVELAND    (A. 

L.) 

BROOKLYN 

(N.   L 

•  > 

AB.R. 

H. 

i  K 

Rli. 

P. 

A. 

E. 

AB.R. 

H. 

rii.RB. 

.  p. 

A. 

E. 

Jamieson,    If.    ..  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Olson,    S3 4 

0 

1 

i 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Evans,    If.    3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

J.    J'hnst'n,    3b.  4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wambsg'ss;,     2b.  4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Griffith,    rf.    ...  4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Speaker,  cf.    ...  S 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Wheat,    If 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

E.    Smith,    rf ...  1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Myers,    cf 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Burns,    lb 2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

0 

i 

Konetchy,     lb. . .  2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Gardner,    3b.     . .  3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Kilduff,    2b.     ...  3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

W.J'hnst'n.    lb.  1 

r 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0. 

Miller,    c 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

n 

Wood,    rf 2 

(, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cadore,    p 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Graney,    rf.    1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mamaux,    p.    ...  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sewell,  ss 4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

7 

1 

Marquard,    p 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O'Neill,   e 2 

0 

1 

'  1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

*Lamar     1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coveleskie,     p. . .  4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Pfeffer,    p 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fNeis    0 

0 

o. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total     34 

5 

12 

12 

4 

'21 

18 

2 

— 

Total     30 

1 

6 

1 

24 

8 

1 

•Batted  for  Marquard  in  sixth.     fRan  for  J.  Johnston  in   ninth. 

Cleveland 2  0  2  0  0  I  0  0  x— 5 

Brooklyn    0  0  0  1  0  0  0  0  0—1 

Earned  runs — Cleveland  4,  Brooklyn  1.  Two-base  hits — Griffith.  Sacrifice  hit— Gard 
ner.  Bases  on  balls— By  Pfeffer  (Burns,  O'Neill);  by  Cadore  (Wambsganns) ;  by 
Marquard  (O'Neill):  by  Coveleskie  (Konetchy).  Struck  out — By  Coveleskie  (Myers. 
Kilduff  2.  Mamaux);  by  Marquard  (Burns,  Gardner):  by  Pfeffer  (O'Neill);  by  Cadore 
(W.  Johnston):  by  Mamaux  (Coveleskie).  Wild  pitch — Pfeffer.  Losing  pitcher— 
Cadore.  Double  plays — Myers,  Olson,  Kilduff;  Sewell,  Wambsganss,  Burns:  Gardner, 
Wambsganss.  Burns.  Pitching  record — Cadore,  4  hits.  2  runs  in  1  inning;  Mamaux,  2 
hits  2  runs  in  1  inning;  Marquard,  2  hits  in  3  innings:  Pfeffer.  4  hits  in  3  innings. 
Passed  ball— Miller.  Left  on  bases— Cleveland  10,  Brooklyn  3.  Umpires— At  plate, 
Dinneen.  A.L.:  first  base,  Klem,  N.L.:  second  base,  Connolly,  A.L. ;  third  base,  O'Day, 
N.L.  Time— lh.  54m.  Attendanee — 25,731.  Scorers— J.  M.  MeCready,  Base  Ball  Writ- 
err;'  Association:  Henry  P.  Edwards.  Cleveland;  W.  J.  Granger,  Brooklyn. 


Olson  scoring  for  Brooklyn  after  Wheat's  hard  bit;  third  game,  at  Brooklyi 
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Coaehor  holds  Wambsganss  at  third  base  lifter  a  single  in  fourth  gamp,   at  Cleveland, 
October  9.  Photos  by  Daily  News,  N.  Y. 
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Fifth  Game,  at  Cleveland,  October  10 

For  a  second  time  the  leading  pitchers  of  the  rival  leagues  faced  one 
another.  This  time  Grimes  was  defeated,  while  his  rival,  who  was  batted 
very  hard,  was  fortunate  to  win  his  game.  Excellent  support  saved  him- 
In  this  game  Wambsganss  made  his  famous  triple  play,  unassisted,  and  per- 
haps that  turned  the  tide  of  battle  strongly  against  Brooklyn. 
FIRST  Brooklyn — Olson  hit  safely  to  left  field  and  Sheehan  sacrificed, 

INNING  Bagby  to  Johnston.  J.  Johnston  had  been  forced  to  retire  from 
the  Brooklyn  team  because  of  a  strained  knee.  Griffith  hit  to  Johnston  and 
never  saw  first.     Wheat  flied  to  Jamieson.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Jamieson  hit  to  right  for  a  base,  Konetchy  half  blocking  the 
ball.  Wambsganss  hit  safely  to  center.  Speaker  bunted,  and  Grimes,  in 
running  for  the  ball,  fell  to  the  ground  and  sprawled  full  length  on  the 
field.  It  was  a  costly  incident  for  Brooklyn,  as,  with  the  bases  filled,  Elmer 
Smith  lifted  the  ball  over  the  short  right  field  fence,  and  over  the  screen  as 
well,  for  a  home  run.  Gardner  flied  to  Olson.  Johnston  singled  to  center. 
Sewell  doubled  him  up,  Olson  to  Kilduff  to  Konetchy.  5  Hits,  4  Runs. 

SECOND  Brooklyn — Myers  was  thrown  out  by  Gardner.  Konetchy  hit 
INNING  to  center  for  three  bases.  Kilduff  flied  to  Jamieson  and 
Konetchy  was  doubled  at  the  plate  trying  to  score.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland— O'Neill  out,  Olson  to  Konetchy.  Bagby  flied  to  Wheat.  Jamie- 
son was  thrown  out  by  Grimes.  No* Hits,  No  Runs. 
THIRD  Brooklyn — Miller  hit  safely  to  left  field.  Grimes  doubled 
INNING  him,  Gardner  to  Wambsganss  to  Johnston.  Olson  singled  to 
right  and  so  did  Sheehan.     Griffith  popped  to  Gardner.         3  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Wambsganss  and  Speaker  were  retired  in  succession,  Kilduff 
to  Konetchy.  Smith  batted  a  long  triple  to  center  field  and  Gardner  was 
an  easy  out  at  first  on  KildufFs  throw.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

FOURTH  Brooklyn — Wheat  struck  out.  Myers  hit  safely  to  center  field. 
INNING  A  wild  pitch  put  him  on  second.  He  tried  for  third  and  was 
thrown  out  by  O'Neill.    Konetchy  out,  Sewell  to  Johnston.     1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Johnston  batted  to  center  for  a  base  and  went  to  second  on  a 
passed  ball.  Sewell  was  thrown  out.  Sheehan  to  Konetchy.  O'Neill  was 
purposely  passed.  Bagby  hit  the  ball  into  the  stand  in  center  field  for  a 
home  run,  scoring  Johnston  and  O'Neill  ahead  of  him.  Jamieson  hit  to 
right  for  a  base,  and  Grimes  was  taken  out.  Mitchell  replacing  him.  Jamie- 
son out  stealing  second.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Wheat.  3  Hits,  3  Runs. 
FIFTH  Brooklyn — Kilduff  singled  to  left  field.  ,  Miller  singled  to  cen- 
inning  ter  field.  Mitchell  batted  a  liner  to  right  and  Wambsganss, 
catching  the  ball  with  one  hand,  made  an  unassisted  triple  play  by  touching 
second  base  and  touching  Miller.                                                  2  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Sheehan's  wild  throw  put  Speaker  on  second  base.  Smith 
singled  to  center  field  and  Speaker  scored.  Gardner  batted  safely  to  left 
field  and  Johnston  sacrificed.  Sewell  popped  a  foul  to  Sheehan.  O'Neill 
a  base,  on  balls,     Bagby  forced  him  out.  Olson  to  Kilduff.  2  Hits,,  1  Rum. 
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1,  Jamieson.  Wambsganss.  Speaker  and  Elmer  Smith  scoring  on  the  hitter's  hi 
the  fence  for  home  run:  first  inning.  2,  W.  Johnston.  O'Neill  and  Bagby  crossii 
plate  after  Bagby's  home  run  hit  into  the  center  field  stand:  fourth  inning, 
game,   at   ("Cleveland,    October  10. 
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Manager   Speaker  argues   a  play   with   Umpire   Dinneen   in    fit>h    game,    at   CI 
October  10.  Photos  by  Daily  New: 


eland, 

N.  Y. 
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SIXTH  Brooklyn — Olson  popped  to  Sewell.     Sheehan  out,  Wambsganss 

INNING  to  Johnston.     Griffith  flied  to  Myers.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Konetchy  threw  Jamieson  out.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Wheat- 
Speaker  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Smith  forced  him  out  on  a  grounder  to 
Kilduff,  who  threw  to  Olson,  covering  second.  No  Hits,  No  Run*. 

SEVENTH  Brooklyn — Wheat  hit  safely  to  center  field.  He  was  forced  by 
INNING  Myers,  Sewell  to  Wambsganss.  A  wild  throw  b*y  O'Neill  put 
Meyers  on  second  base,  from  which  he  was  unable  to  make  progress,  as 
Konetchy  struck  out  and  Sewell  threw  Kilduff  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run- 

Cleveland — Gardner  fouled  to  Miller.     Johnston  out,  Kilduff  to  Konetchy 
Sewell  was  given  a  base  on  balls  and  was  out  flat-footed  when  he  tried  to 
Steal  second.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

EIGHTH  Brooklyn — Krueger,  batting  for  Miller,  hit  to  center  for  a 
INNING  base.      Mitchell  doubled   him   up,   Johnston  to  Sewell  to  Johns 

ton.  Olson  was  safe  on  Gardner's  fumble.  It  should  have  been  scored  a 
hit.     Sheehan  out  at  first.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — O'Neill  was  out.  Olson  to  Konetchy.  Bagby  hit  safely  to  cen- 
ter for  a  base.  Graney.  batting  for  Jamieson,  struck  out.  and  Wambsganss 
forced  Bagby,  Olson  to  Kilduff.  1  Hit,  No  Run, 

NINTH  Brooklyn — Griffith  struck  out.     Wheat  hit   to  «ght  field  for  a 

INNING  base.      Myers   batted   safely   to   center.     Konetchy   hit   to    right 

for  another  single,  scoring  Wheat.  Kilduff  was  thrown  out  by  Bagby,  and 
Kiueger  flied  to  Wambsganss.  3  Hits,  1  Run, 

The  score  follows: 

CLEVELAND    (A.    L.)  BROOKLYN      N.    L.) 

AB.R.  n.  TB.RB.  P.  A.  E.  AB.R.  H.  TB.RB.  P\  A.  B. 

Jamie-son.    If.    ..  4      1      2      1      0      2      1      0        Olson,    ss I      r>      2      2      0      3      n      0 

Graney,    li" I      0      0      0      0      0      0      0        Sheehan,    3b.    ...  ::      0      1      1      0      1      1      1 

Wambsg'ss,    2b.  .",       L      1      1      0      7      2      0        Griffith,    rf .    . . .  4      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 

Speaker,    ef 3      2      1      l      0      1      0      0        Wheat,   If 4      1      2      2      0      3      0      0 

E     Smith,   if....  4      13      8      5      0      0      0        Myers,   cf 4      0      2      2      0      0      0      6 

Gardner,   3b.    ...40110221        Konetchy,     1!>...   40241920 

W.J'hnst'n,    lb'.  31220910        Kilduff.  2b 4      0      1      1      0      5      5      0 

Sewell.    ss 3      0      0      0      0      2      4     0        Miller,   c 2      0      2      2      0      0      1      0 

O'Neill,    e 2      1      0      0      0      3      1      1        Krueger,    e 2      0      110      2      18 

Thomas,    e 0      0      0      0      0      1      0      0        Grimes,    p 1      0      0      0      0      0      1      0 

Bagby,    p 4      1       2      ?      3      0      2      0        Mitchell,    p.     ...  2      0      0      0      0      1      0      C 

Total     33      8    12    19      S     27    13      2  Total      34      1    13    15      1    24    17      1 

Cleveland    4  0  0  3  10  0  0  x— S 

Brooklyn    0  o  0  0  0  0  0  o  1—] 

Earned  runs— Cleveland  ?.  Brooklyn  1.  Three-base  hits— Smith,  Konetehv.  Home 
runs— Smith,  Bagby.  Sacrifice  hits— Sheehan.  W.  Johnston.  Rases  nn  balls— Rj  Grimes 
(O'Neill):  by  Mitchell  (O'Neill.  Sewell,  Speaker).  Struck  out— Bv  Bagby  (Wheat, 
Griffith,  Konetchy)';  by  Mitchell  (Graney).  Wild  pitch— Bagby.  Triple  play,  unas- 
Bisted— Wambsganss.  Losing  pitcher— Grimes.  Double  plays— Olson,  Kilduff,  Kom 
fti-hy.:  Jamieson.  O'Neill:  Gardner,  Wambsganns,  W.  Johnston.  ritehing  record— 
Grimes,  9  hits.  7  runs  in  S  1/3  innings;  Mitchell,  3  hits,  l  run  in  4  2/3  innings.  Passed 
ball— Miller.  Left  on  bases— Brooklyn  7,  Cleveland  6.  empires— At  plate.  Klem,  N.L. ; 
tirst  base,  Connolly,  A.L.:  second  base;  O'Day,  N.L. ;  third  base.  Dinneen.  A.L.  Time 
—lh.  49m.  Attendance— 26,884.  Scorers— J.  M.  MrCready,  Base  Ball  Writers'  Associa- 
te r. .  Flenry  P,  Edwards,  Cleveland;  W.  J.  Granger,  Brooklyn.  Hon.  scorer— J.  G. 
Taj  "f  Spinb 


uy   from  second  bast,   at  Cleveland,   October  11. 


Umpire   Connolly   d^«-i( 
Cleveland,   October  11. 


Kilduff's    throw:    second    inning:.    :it 
Pnotos  by  Daily  News,  n!  T. 
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Sixth  Game,  at  Cleveland,  October  11 

The  last  resort  of  Brooklyn,  Sherrod  Smith,  who  had  pitched  so  superbly 
for  the  National  League  champions  in  Brooklyn,  was  started  against  Cleve- 
land in  the  sixth  game.  His  opponent  on  the  pitcher's  plate  was  Mails,  a 
left-hander  who  had  once  been  with  Brooklyn  and  who  had  made  a  capital 
record  after  joining  the  Cleveland  team.  Missed  opportunity  with  the  bat 
cost  Brooklyn  all  chance  that  it  had  to  win. 

FIRST  Brooklyn — Olson   flied    to   Evans.      Sheehan    struck   out.     Neis 

INNING         was  out,  Wambsganss  to  Burns.  n6  Hits.  No  Runs. 

Cleveland—  Evans  hit  safely  to  left  field  and  was  an  easy  victim  trying 
to  steal  second.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Neis  in  right  field.  Speaker's  effort 
was  a  foul  to  Miller.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

SECOND  Brooklyn — Wheat  struck  out.  Myers  flied  to  Wood.  Konetchy 
INNING  singled  to  right.  Kilduff  wras  safe  on  Sewell's  fumble.  Miller 
was  safe  on  Gardner's  fumble.  With  the  bases  filled.  Smith  lifted  an  easy 
fly  to  Speaker.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Burns  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Gardner  forced  him  out, 
Konetchy  to  Olson.  Wood  singled  to  left  field.  Sewell  hit  to  Kilduff  and 
Gardner  was  thrown  out  at  the  plate.  O'Neill  batted  to  Kilduff.  who 
touched  second.,  forcing  Sewell.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

THIRD  Brooklyn — Olson   flied   to   Sewell.     Sheehan   flied   to    Speaker. 

INNING  Neij   popped  to  SewelL  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Mails  was  thrown  out  by  Sheehan.  Evans  hit  safely  to  center 
field  and  was  out.  Miller  to  Kilduff.  on  Wambsganss'  bunt.  Speaker  died 
on  a  grounder  to  Konetchy.  1  Hit.  No  Runs. 

FOURTH  Brooklyn — Wheat  flied  to  Burns.  Myers  singled  to  right. 
INNING  Konetchy  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Both  Kilduff  and  Miller 
flied   to  Wood.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Burns  out  on  a  fly  to  Olson;  Gardner  went  the  same  way  to 
Wheat,  as  did  Wood  to  Neis.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

FIFTH  Brooklyn — Smith  struck  out.     Olson  flied  to  Speaker.     Sheehan 

INNING  ^\as  thrown  out  by  Sewell.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Sewell  hit  safely  to  center.  He  was  out  stealing.  Miller  to 
Olson.  Kilduff  threw  O'Neill  out  to  Konetchy.  Mails  out,  Sheehan  to 
Konetchy.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

SIXTH  Brooklyn — Neis  was  given  a  base  on  balls  and  was  caught  fast 

INNING  asleep  by  O'Neill,  a  sorry  play  for  Brooklyn  at  that  moment. 
Sewell  threw  Wheat  out  and  Myers  died  the  same  way.   No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Evans  popped  to  Konetchy.  Olson  threw  Wambsganss  out. 
Speaker  hit  safely  to  left  field  and  scored  on  Burns'  long  double  to  the  cen- 
ter field  fence,  the  hit  that  won  the  game  for  Cleveland.  Gardner  flied  to 
Neis.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 


177. 


7  ?:>"& 


Umpire  O'Day   <\<  fides   Myers,    Brooklyn,    safe  at  first  in  close   play;   sixth   game,   at 
Cleveland.   Orli.-b.-r  11. 


Evans  caught  trying  to  steal  second:  fifth  game,  at  Cleveland,   Otober  11.     Note  baU 
in  air  as  Kilduff  tosses  it  back  to  pitcher.  XJhotos  by  Daily  News,  N.  T. 
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SEVENTH 
INNING 


Brooklyn  —  Mails    threw    Konetchy    out.      Kilduff    struck    out. 
Miller  flied  to  Evans.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Wood  flied  to  Myers.  Sewell  out,  Smith  to  Konetchy.  Shee- 
han  threw  O'Neill  out.  .\o  Hits,  No  Runs. 

EIGHTH  Brooklyn—  Smith  was  thrown  out  by  Gardner.  Olson  doubled 
INNING  to  left  field.  Sheehan  popped  to  Gardner.  Krueger  batted  for 
Neis  and  hit  to  Gardner,  who  touched  Olson  out.  l  Hit,  No  Runs, 

Cleveland — Mails  struck  out.  Evans  singled  to  center  field.  Smith 
caught  him  at  first.     Wambsganss  flied  to  Wheat.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

NINTH  Brooklyn — Wheat  out,  Wambsganss  to  Burns.     Myers  was  safe 

on  SewelFs  wild   throw.     Konetchy  forced   Myers,  Gardner   to 


INNING 

Wambsganss.     Kilduff  flied  to  Evans. 

The  score  follows: 

CLEVELAND    (A.    L.) 
A13.R.  H.  rB.RB 


>'o  Hits,  No  Ruus. 


BROOKLYN    (N.   L.) 


Evans,    If 4 

Warobsg'ss,    2b.  4 
Speaker,    cf. 
Burns,    lb.    . 
Gardner,    3b. 
Wood,   rf.   .. 
Sewell.    ss. 
O'Neill,    c. 
Mails,    p.    . . 


A.  E. 
0      0 


AB.R.  II.  TB.RB.  P.  A.  B. 


Total 


1    27    10 


♦Batted  for  Neis  in  eighth. 

tRan  for  Konetchy  in  ninth. 

Cleveland     0 

Brooklyn    0 


3b. 


Olson,    ss 
Sheehan, 

Neis,    rf 

•Krueger  .... 
Griffith,  rf... 
Wheat,  If.  .. 
Myers,  ef.  ... 
Konetchy,  lb. 
Kilduff,    2b.    . 

Miller,   c 

S.  Smith,  p... 
rMcCabe    


Total     . 

0  0 

0  0 


32  0 
1 
0 

Bases 


3      4      0     24  12      € 

0           0  x— 1 

0           0  0— « 

on   balls— By  Mails 


Earned  runs — Cleveland  1.  Two-base  hits — Burns,  Olson 
(Neis.  Konetchy):  by  Smith  (Burns).  Struck  out — By  Mails  (Sheehan,  Wheat,  Kil- 
duff, Smith):  by  Smith  (Mails).  Left  on  bases — Brooklyn  7,  Cleveland  4.  Umpires— 
At  plate.  Connolly.  A.L. :  first  base,  O'Day,  N.I.:  second  base.  Dinneen,  A.L.;  third 
hase.  Klem,  N.L.  Time— lh.  34m.  Attendance— 27,194^  Scorers— J.  M.  McCready,  Bas. 
Ball  Writers'  Association;  Henry  P.  Edwards,  Cleveland;  W.  J.  Granger,  Brooklyn. 
Hen.  scorer — J.  6.  Taylor  Spink. 


Seventh  Game,  at  Cleveland,  October  12 

Both  famous  spitballers  were  called  into  action  in  the  last  game  of  the 
series.  Grimes  pitched  for  Brooklyn  and  Coveleskie  for  Cleveland.  Another 
Cleveland  victory  was  recorded  and  Coveleskie  finished  the  series  trium- 
phant. He  did  not  lose  a  game  and  his  record  equaled  that  of  some  of  the 
leading  pitchers  of  the  past. 

FIRST  Brooklyn — Olson  popped  to  Gardner.     Sheehan  flied  to  Jamie- 

1NNING         Son.      Griffith    was    safe    on    Coveleskie's    poor    throw.      "Wheat 
lifted  an  easy  fly  to  Wambsganss.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland  —  Konetchy  retired  Jamieson.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Wheat- 
Sheehan  caught  Speaker's  easy  fly.  No  Hits,  No  Hans. 


* 


# 


Konetchy,   Brooklyn,   caught  at   the   plate  <>n   Jamieson's   throw   after   Kilduff's  fly    to 
left  field;  sixth  game,  at  Cleveland,  October  11. 


1^ 


Umpire  Dinneen  calls  Myers,  B: 
Cleveland. 
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SECOND  Brooklyn — Myers  was  out,  Sew  el  I  to  Johnston.  Konetchy  out, 
INNING         Gardner  to  Johnston.  Kilduff  out  to  Sewell.      No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Smith  was  thrown  out  by  Kilduff.  Sheehan  heaved  the  ball 
over  Konetchy's  head  on  Gardner's  twisting  grounder  to  third  and  Gardner 
ran  to  second.  Johnston  was  given  a  base  on  bails.  Sewell  flied  to  Griffith 
and  O'Neill  was  the  third  out.  Kilduff  to  Konetchy.  No  Hits,  \o  Runs. 

THIRD  Brooklyn — Miller  struck  out.     Grimes  singled   to   left.      Olson 

INNING  was  safe  on  Sewell's  fumble.  Sheehan  batted  a  grounder 
which  hit  Olson.     Griffith  flied  to  Smith.  2  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Coveleskie  struck  out.  Grimes  threw  Jamieson  out.  Wamhs- 
ran-s  batted  a  single  to  left  field  and  Speaker  was  thrown  out  by  Kilduff 
at   first.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

FOlRTH  Brooklyn — "Wheat  began  with  a  single  to  right.  He  tried  for 
INNING  second  and  Wood  threw  him  out  to  Wambsganss.  Myers  out. 
Gardner  to  Johnston.     Konetchy  flied  to  Jamieson.  1  Hit,  ~So  Runs. 

Cleveland — Smith  was  out  at  first.  Gardner  hit  to  right  field  for  a  base. 
Johnston  followed  with  another  single  to  the  same  field.  Gardner  went  to 
third  and  when  Johnston  reached  second  on  Grimes'  poor  throw,  Gardner 
scored.     Sewell  flied  to  Wheat.     O'Neill  flied  to  Wood.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

FIFTH  Brooklyn — Kilduff  flied   to   Speaker.     Sewell  threw  Miller  out. 

INNING  Coveleskie  tossed  Grimes  out.  \0  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Coveleskie  struck  out.  Jamieson  singled  to  left.  He  stole 
second.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Wheat.  Speaker  hit  a  three-bagger  and 
Jamieson  scored.     Smith  flied  to  Myers.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

SIXTH  Brooklyn — Olson  flied  to  Speaker.     Sheehan  out,  Wambsganss 

]  \NING  to  Johnston.     Griffith  flied  to  Speaker.  xo  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — Konetchy    retired    Gardner.      Johnston    was    given    a    base    on 

balls  and  was  out  stealing.     Sew  ell  flied  to  Myers.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

SEVENTH  Brooklyn — Wheat  flied  to  Smith.  Myers  wTas  out,  Wambsganss 
INNING  to  Johnston.  Konetchy  singled  to  center.  Kilduff  was  safe  on 
Sewell's  fumble,  but  was  left  at  first,  when  Lamar,  batting  for  Miller,  was 
thrown  out  by  Wambsganss.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — O'Neill  began  with  a  double  to  center  field.  Coveleskie  tried 
to  sacrifice,  but  on  the  hit  O'Neill  was  run  down  between  third  and  second. 
Jamieson  cracked  a  double  to  right  field  and  Coveleskie  scored  the  last  run 
of  the  series.  Wambsganss  flied  to  Myers.  Speaker  and  Smith  were  given 
bases  on  balls.     Gardner  forced  Smith,  Kilduff  to  Olson.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

EIGHTH  Brooklyn— Schmandt  batted  for  Grimes  and  was  thrown  out 
INNING  by  Sewell.  Olson  was  thrown  out  from  third  by  Gardner. 
Sheehan  ended  the  inning  on  a  fly  to  Smith.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 

Cleveland — With  Mamaux  pitching,  Johnston  fouled  to  Gardner.  Sewell 
flied  to  Myers.     O'Neill  struck  out.  No  Hits,  No  Runs. 
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IVI^TH  Brooklyn — Griftith  fiied  to  Jamieson.     Wheat  singled  to  center. 

iMNlXGt         iuyers  forced  ii.m,  SewelJ  to  Wambsganss,  and  Jvonetchy  forced 
Myers  the  same  way.  1  Hit,  No  Runs. 

The  score  follows: 

CLEVELAND    (A.    L.)  BROOKLYN    (N.   L.) 

AB.Il.  II.  TB.BB.  P.  A.  B.  AB.B.  II.  TB.IIB.  P.  A.  E. 

Jainieson     If 4      1      2      3      1      3      0      0        Olson,    ss 4      0      0      0      0      l      1      0 

Wambsg'ss.    2b.  4      0      1      1      0      4      3     0        Sheehan,    3b.    ..  4      0      1      1      U      2      1     1 

Speaker,    ef 3      0      1      3      1      3      0      0        Griffith,    rf 4      0      0      0      0      3      t)      0 

E.    Smith,    rf....  3      0      0      0      0      3      19        Wheat,    If 4      0      2      2      0      3      0      0 

Gardner,    3b 4      1      1      1      0      1      3      0        Myers,   cf 4      0      0      0      0      3      0      0 

W.JTinst'n,    lb.  20110    11.   10        koiietehy,     lb...  4      0      110      8      4      0 

Sewell,    ss 4      0      0      0      0      0      0      2        Kilduff,   2b 3      0      0      0      0      1      4      I) 

O'Neill,    e 4      0       1      2      0      1       0      0        Miller,    e 2      0      (»      0      0      2      1      0 

Coveleskie,    p...  31000011       y  Lamar     1      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 

—    —    —    —    —    —    —    —        Krueger,   c 0      0      0      0      0      1      0      0 

Total     31      3      7    11      2  *2G    15      3        Grimes,    p 2      0      1      1      0      0      2      1 

jSchnian.lt     ....1      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 
•Olson  out.  hit  by  batted  ball.  Mamaux,    p.    ...  o      0      0      0      0      0      0      0 

tBatted  for   Miller  in   seventh.  —    —    —    —    —    —    —    — 

JBatted  lor  Grimes  in  eighth.  Total     33      0      o      a      0    24      9      2 

Cleveland    0  0  0  1  1  0  1  0  x— 3 

Brooklyn     0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—0 

Earned  runs — Cleveland  2.  Two-base  hits — Jamieson,  O'Neill.  Three-base  hit- 
Speaker.  Stolen  buses — Jamieson,  W.  Johnston.  Bases  on  balls — By  Grimes  (Speaker, 
Smith,  W.  Johnston  2).  Struck  out — By  Coveleskie  (Miller);  by  Grimes  (Coveleskie 
2);  by  Mamaux  (O'Neill).  Losing  pitcher— Grimes.  Pitching  record— Grimes.  C  hits, 
3  runs  in  7  innings;  Mamaux,  no  hits,  no  runs  in  1  inning.  Left  on  bases — Cleveland 
8,  Brooklyn  0.  Umpires— At  plate,  O'Day,  N.L. ;  first  base,  Dinneen,  A.L. ;  second 
base,  Klem,  N.L.;  third  base,  Connolly,  A.L.  Time— lh.  55m.  Attendance— 27,525. 
Scorers — J.  M.  MeCready.  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association:  Henry  P.  Edwards,  Cleve- 
land; W.  J.   Granger,   Brooklyn.     Hon.   scorer — .7.   G.   Taylor  Spink. 


COMPOSITE   SCORE   AND   OFFICIAL  AVERAGES 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 

CLEVELAND                        G.    Alt.     It.     H.     2B.    3B.  HR.RBI.TB.  SO.  P.P..  STL  *K.  PC. 

•Nunamaker    -       2       0       1       0       0       0       0  1       0       o       0       0  .500 

O'Neill    7      21        1        7        3        0        0        2  10        3         1        0        0  .333 

Jamieson     0      15        2        5        1        0        0        0  6        0        1        0        1  .333 

Bagbv    2        6        1        2        0        0        1        3  5        0        0        0        0  .333 

Speaker    7      25        682100  12        130        0  .320 

E.    Smith    5      13        1        4        0        1        1        0  9        1        1        0        0  .308 

Evans     4      13        0        4        0        0        0        0  4        0        1        0        0  .308 

Burns      5       10        1        3        1        0        0        3  4        3        3        0        0  .300 

W.    Johnston     5      11        1        3        0        0        0        0  3        1        2        1        1  .273 

Gardner     7/.  24        1        5        0        0       0        1  6        1        1        1        0  .208 

Wood    4      10        22100032100  .200 

Sewell     7      23        0        4        0        0        0        0  4        1        2        0        0  .174 

Wambsganss     7      20        3        4        0        0        0        0  4        1        2        1        0  .154 

Coveleskie     3      10        2        1        0        6        0        0  1        4        0        0        0  .100 

Mails    2        5        0        0        0        0        0        0  0        1        0        0        0  .000 

tGraney    3        3        0        0        0        0        0        0  0        1        0        0        0  .000 

Lunte     1        0        0        0        0        0        0        0  0        0        0        0        0  .000 

Caldwell     1        0        0        0        0        0        0        0  0        0        0        0        0  .000 

Uhle     2        0        0        0        0        0        0        0  0        0        0        0        0  .000 

Thomas     1        0        0        0        0        0        0        0  6        0        0        0        0  .000 

Totals    ". 217      2l      53        9        2        2      15  72      21      21        3        2 

•Batted  for  Uhle  in  second  game  and  for  Mails  in  third  game.     fBatted  for  Bagby 

in    second    game    and    for    Jamieson    in    fifth    game.      Smith  batted    for    Burns    in  first 

game.     W.  Johnston   batted  for  Wood  in  first  game.     Burns  batted  for  Wambsganss  in 
second   game.     Jamieson  ran   for   O'Neill  in   third   game. 
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COMPOSITE   SCORE   AND   OFFICIAL   AVERAGES— (Continued). 
BROOKLYN. 


3 

•Mitchell     

7 

7 

4 

7 

Sheehan    

3 

7 

4 

Miller     

..     ..      6 

kildulf    

0 

'. 

g 

Pfeffer    

1 

§Sehnmndt     

IJMcCabe     

1 

1 

Totals     

AB. 

R. 

H. 

215. 

3B. 

IIR. 

RBI, 

'I'M 

so. 

BB. 

XII. 

si:. 

re. 

27 

2 

9 

') 

o 

2 

11 

9 

1 

0 

0 

.333 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.333 

3 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.::33 

25 

2 

8 

X 

•I 

II 

0 

:» 

1 

3 

0 

0 

.320 

26 

n 

•; 

0 

1 

o 

o 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.231 

14 

2 

:s 
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215        S      44        5        1        0        7      51      21      10        5        1 
•Batted  for  Mnmaux  In  first  game.     tRan  for  Mitchell  in  first  game  and  for  J.  John- 
ston in  fourth  game.     iBatted  for  Marquard  in  first  and  fourth  games  and   for  Miller 
in  seventh   game.      §Batted   for  Crimes   in   seventh   game.     rRan  for  Konetchy  in  sixth 
garni'.     Krueger  batted  for  Neis  in  sixth  game. 

Club   Batting  Average— Cleveland,    .244:    Brooklyn.    .205. 

COMPOSITE   SCORE   BY    INNINGS. 


Cleveland     

J> 

0            111 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

n 

0—21 

Brooklyn     

1—  8 

INDIVIDUAL   1IELDING. 

CATCHERS. 

CLEY  ELAND. 

G. 

ro. 

A. 

E. 

PC.            BROOKLYN. 

G. 

ro. 

A. 

E. 

re. 

O'Neil    

...    1 

0 

i 

0 

•5 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

.'""~       Miller     

6 

17 
10 

6 
2 

0 

0 

lOOn 

1000       Knn'ger    

4 

.000 
PITCHERS. 

\ 

Coveleskie     

2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

3 

1 
0 
4 

1 

0 
0 
0 

FI 

2 

0 
0 

1 

1 

2 
1 
0 

70 

1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
0 
0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

JOflfl 

Bagby     

Ulrte    

.S33        Mamaux     

1000        ("adore     

....     3 

1000 

Caldwell     

...     1 

.000       Grimes    

1000        s.    Smith    

....     3 

.900 

Mails     

2 

Mitchell    

Pfeffer     

2 
1 

1000 
000 

RST  B  A  SEMEN. 

.97ii        Konetchy     

1000 

....     7 

.989 

Y\".    Johnston    

. ..     5 

6 

0 

SECOND    BASEMEN. 

...     7 

22 

17 

0 
TII 

1000        Kilduff    

- 

15 

:s 

0 

IRD  BASEMEN. 

7 

9 

15 

2 

.923        J.    .1  oh  ns  ton     .... 
Sheolian 

....     4 
3 

2 
3 

8 

n 

soo 

STTOBTSTOPS. 

Sewell    

...  .  7 

11 

28 

G 

.807        Olson 

7 

12 

?0 

o 

iooo 
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COMPOSITE   SCORE— INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING— (Continued) . 
OUTFIELDERS. 


CLEVELAND 

G. 

.      4 

5 
.     4 
.    3 

PO. 

8 
IS 

0 
182 

A. 

(i 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

E. 

(i 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

PC. 

1 000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
J  000 
.000 

.957 

BROOKLYN 

Wheal      

G 

.     4 

'.     1 
.     1 

.  PO. 

lii 

ID 

3 
0 
0 
0 

177 

A. 

(i 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

93 

E. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

PC. 

Myers     

Griffith     

E.    Smith    

Woofl    

•Neis    

(Lamar     

lOno 

.ooo 

JMcOnfoe    

.000 

SScIuniiiidt    

.000 

Team  totals    

Team   totals   ..... 

.978 

♦Neis  only  fielded  in  two  games,  running  for  Mitchell  in  the  first  game  and  for 
Johnston  in  the  fourth  game,  f Lamar  did  not:  .Hold  in  any  games,  being  used  as  a 
pinch  hitter  in  three  games.  JMcCabe  did  no  I  field  in  any  games,  only  running  fur 
Konetchy  in  the  sixth  game.  §Schmandl  did  not  held  in  any  games,  batting  for 
Grimes  in   the   seventh  game. 

Club  Fielding— Cleveland,   .957;  Brooklyn,  .978. 

PITCHING   RECOUPS. 

CLEVELAND.                                           W.  ,1.  IP.  AB.  SO.  BIJ.  R.  H.  WP.  PC 

Coveleskie     3          0  27  94  S  2  2  15  0  10"0 

Mails     1          0  15»  50  a  6  0  6  0  1©0i> 

Bagby     I          1  15  58  3  1  4  20  1  .500 

Caldwell     0          I  4  3  0.  1  2  2  0  000 

•Uhle     0         0  3  10  3  0  0  1  0  .000 

BROOKLYN.  W.  L.  IP.  AB.  SO.  .BB.  R.  H.  WP.  PC. 

S.    Smith     1  1  17  56  3         3         2  10  0  .500 

Grimes 1  2  194  79  4          9  10  23  0  .333 

Marquard 0  1          9  32  6          3          3  7  0  .000 

Cadore     0  1          2  9  1          1          2  4  0  .000 

♦Mitchell 0  0          4|  15  1          3          1  3  0  .000 

•Mamaux     0  0          4  13  5         0          3  7  0  .000 

•Pfeffer    003  12  12141  .000 

•Relief  pitchers. 

COMPLETE   SUMMARY    OF   WORLD    SERIES  PLAY 

CLEVELAND.  EARNED  RUNS.  BROOKLYN. 


EASES  ON   RALLS. 


9  By  Coveleskie:  Olson,  Konetchy:  by 
Caldwell:  Olson:  by  Mails:  Miller, 
Konetchy    (2),   Olson,  Kilduff,   Neis. 


Ry  Marquard:  Wood,  Evans;  by 
Mitchell:  Speaker;  by  Grimes:  Speaker 
(2),  Jamieson.  Burns,  Gardner, 
O'Neill,  W.  Johnston  (2),  Smith:  by 
Smith:  Wambsganss.  Sewell,  Burns': 
by  Cadore:  Wambsganss:  by  Pfeffer: 
Burns,    O'Neill    18 


STRIKEOUTS. 


19  By  Coveleskie:  J.  Johnston,  Konetchy, 
Kilduff  (3).  Myers,  Mamaux.  Miller; 
by  Uhle:  Miller,  Olson,  Griffith;  by 
Mails:  J.  Johnston,  Smith  (2),  Shee- 
han,  Wheat,  Kilduff;  by  Bagby:  Grif- 
fith, Wheat. 


Ry  Marquard:  Speaker,  Wambsganss, 
Smith,  Wood,  Gardner,  Burns;  bv 
Mamaux:  Sewell,  O'Neill,  Coveleskie 
(2):  by  Grimes:  Smith,  Graney,  Cov- 
eleskie; by  Smith:  Burns,  Wood, 
Mails:  by  Cadore:  W.  Johnston;  by 
Pfeffer:    O'Neill;    by   Mitchell:    Graney    19 
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CLEVELAND.  DOUBLE   FLAYS.  BROOKLYN. 


7  Mails.  Burns;  Wambsganss,  Sewell, 
Burns  (2):  Gardner,  Wambsganss, 
Burns;  Jamieson,  O'Neill;  W.  John- 
ston,  Sewell. 


Konetchy,  Krueger,  .1.  Johnston; 
Olson,  Kilduff,  Kouetcliy  (2);  .1. 
Johnston,  Kilduff,  Konetchy;  Myers, 
Olson,    Kilduff    


TRIPLE   FLAY. 
Wambsganss,   Cleveland,   unassisted. 


1    Bagby 


WILD  FITCHES. 
Pfeffer 


PASSED   BALLS. 
Miller 


LEFT  ON    BASES. 


S^w.-ll    in,    Gardner    (2). 


FUMBLES. 

Wheat    (2) 


Sewell 
leskie. 


Bnrn> 


WILD  THROWS. 
O'Neill    <2)v  Bagby,    Cove-        Sheehan    (2), 


DROPPED  THROWS. 


Konetchy. 


Average   time 


Klein,   Henry   O'Day:   for  American   League, 

.   «pink,  Sporting  News:  J.  M.  MeCready,   B; 
Edwards,  Cleveland;  W.  J.  Granger.   Brooklyn. 


Umpires— For   National   League.    Willia 
Thomas   Connolly,    William   Dinneen. 

Scorers — Honorary  Scorer.   J.    G.  Taylor  Spink,  Sporting  News:   J.  M.   McCready.   B:is 
Ball  Writers'  Association:   Henry  P    "" 

jf  game — 1   hour  4S    minutes.   Average   attendance — 25,479 


Official   paid   attendance.    178. 


The    financial    summary    follows 


Offh-ial    gross    receipts S5C4.S00.00 

Contesting    players'    share 161.162.06 

Purse   for   Cleveland    (27    men)..       96,697.24 
Purse    for    Brooklyn    (29    men)..       04.464.S2 

Each    Cleveland    player 4,16S.OO 

Each     Brooklyn     player 2.419.00 

Purse  for  second  place  teams 
(about  52  men),  Chicago  rep- 
resented by  16%  shares:  New 
York,  32  men:  Chicago.  20 
men     27.431.87 


third 

men) 
•ond       pi 


place     teams 

player 

place       player 


Purse     for 

(about  55 
E  a  c  h      se 

(about)     

B  a  e  h       third 

(about)     

Cleveland    club's    share 

Brooklyn    club's    share 

National  League  treasury... 
American  League  treasury.. 
National    Commission    share. 


S21.48S.2S 

685,80 

400.00 
73.359.32 
73.359.31 
73,359.31 
73.359.32 
56.4S0.00 


Chicago  received  16%   shares,  $4,800.53  being  withheld. 
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Brief  Sketches  of  World  Series  Players 


CLEVELAND. 

STANLEY   COVELESKIE.   right-hand   pitcher,   was   born  July   13,   1890,   in   Sbaniokia, 

P;;.  He  played  his  first  profession;)!  Base  Ball  with  Shamokin  in  1908.  The  next 
three  years  he  was  with  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  club.  In  1912  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  American  League  club.  He  played  in  only  five  games  that  year,  and  in 
1913  was  sent  to  the  Portland  (Ore.)  'club.  In  1916  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cleve- 
land club,  lie  is  a  spitba'll  pitcher,  throws  and  bats  right-handed,  is  5  feet  11  inches 
lall,  and  weighs  170  pounds. 


GUY  MORTON,  right-hand  pitcher,  was  bora  in  Yernon,  Ala.,  .Tune  1.  1893.  He 
first  played  professional  Base  Ball  with  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1913.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  club  and  by  them  sent  to  Waterbury, 
Conn.  In  1914  he  Ava^s  recalled  by  tin-  Cleveland  club.  He  bats  and  throws  right- 
handed,  is  6  feet  1  inch  tall,  and  weighs  175  pound's. 

RAY  B.  CALDWELL,  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born  in  Corydon,  Pa.,  in  1888.  He 
played  his  first  professional  Base  Ball  with  the  Barthville  (Pa.)  team.  In  1910  he 
was  with  MeKeesport,  Pa.  He  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  American  League 
club  the  same  year.  In  1914  he  went  to  the  Buffalo  club  of  .the  Federal  League,  lu 
1915  he  returned  to  the  New  York  American  League  club.  In  1918  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Boston  American  League  club.  He  retired  from  Base  Ball  in  1919,  but  later 
joined  the  Cleveland  club.  He  throws  right-handed,  ha  is  left-handed,  is  6  feet  2  inches 
tall,  and  weighs  190  pounds. 

WALTER  MAILS,  left-hand  pitcher,  was  born  at  Sacramento.  Cal.,  in  1896.  In  1916 
and  1917  he  played  with  the  Brooklyn  club  and  was  released  by  Brooklyn  to  the  Sac- 
ramento club.  His  services  were  secured  by  Cleveland  in  the  latter  i  art  of  the  sea- 
son of  1920  and  he  was  successful  from  the  start.  He  throws  left  handed,  bats  left- 
handed,  is  6  feet  1  inch  tall,  and  weighs  185  pounds. 

STEPHEN  F.  O'NEILL,  catcher,  was  born  at  Mihooka,  Pa.,  July  C,  1892.  His  first 
professional  Base  Ball  was  with  Elmira  in  1910.  In  1911  he  was  secured  by  the  Phila- 
delphia American  League  club,  which  transferred  him  to  Cleveland  some  weeks  lat.  r. 
The  same  season  he  was  transferred  by  Cleveland  to  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  club.  On 
August  20,  1911,  his  release  was  recalled  by  Cleveland.  lie  throws  and  bats  right- 
handed,  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall,  and  weighs  1G3  pounds. 

WHEELER  R.  JOHNSTON,  first  baseman,  was  born  in  Chattanooga,  in  1888.  His 
first  professional  Base  Ball  was  played  with  Chattanooga  in  1909.  The  same  year  I 
was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  club.  The  following  season  he  was  sent  to  Buf- 
falo. He  was  returned  to  Chattanooga,  and  June  25,  1911,  (Chattanooga  released  him 
to  New  Orleans.  In  1912  he  was  released  to  Cleveland,  and  in  1915  he  was  secured  by 
Pittsburgh  through  waivers.  In  1917  he  was  with  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  in  1918  he 
was  sent  to  Milwaukee.  On  July  15  of  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  Cleveland. 
He  bats  and  throws  left-handed,  is  G  feet  tall,   and  weighs  170  pounds. 

WILLIAM  WAMBSGANSS,  second  baseman,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  March  19,  1894. 
In  1913  he  began  to  play  professional  Base  Ball  with  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  In  1914  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  club.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,  is  5  feet 
11  inches   tall,   and  weighs  1G0  pounds. 

JOSEPH  SEWELL,  shortstop,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  secured  from  tl" 
New  Orleans  club  after  the  death  of  Ray  Chapman.  He  was  not  eligible  to  play  in 
the  world  series,  but  was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  consent  of  the  Brooklyn  club.  He 
bats  left-handed,    throws   right-handed,    is   5    feet  7   inches   tall,    ami   weighs    155   pounds. 
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•WILLIAM  L.  GARDNER,  third  baseman,  was  born  at  Enofcburg  Falls  Vt.,  May 
IS,  1886.  He  played  with  the  University  of  Vermont  Bjs<-  Ball  team  iu  1905,  1906  and 
1907.     Iu  1508  he  became  a   member  of  the  Boston  American   League  club.     The   same 

year  lie  was  transferred  to  Lynn,  Mass.  In  1909  be  was  recalled  by  Boston.  He 
"remained  with  Boston  until  1018,  when  be  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Ameri- 
can League  club.  Iu  191'J  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  club.  He  bats  lefi- 
handed,   throws  right-handed,   is  5  feet  8  inches  tall,   and  weighs  165  pounds. 

CHARLES  D.  JAMIESON,  loft  fielder,  was  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1893.  He 
bats  and  throws  left-handed,    is  5  feet  8%   inches   tall,  and  weighs  165  pounds. 

GLADSTONE  J.  GRANEY.  outfielder,  was  born  at  St.  Thomas.  Ont.,  in  1888.  He 
began  as  pitcher  in  his  native  town  in  1905.  Iu  1907  he  was  engaged  by  the  Chicago 
-National  League  club.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  Rochester. 
From  there  he  went  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  was  drafted  by  Cleveland  in  190s.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  Columbus.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  sent  to  the 
Portland  lOre.)  club.  It  was  in  Portland  that  he  played  the  outfield  for  the  first 
time.     He  bats  and  throws  left-handed,  is  5  feet  9  inches  tall,   and  weighs  170  pounds 

ELMER  J.  SMITH,  right  fielder,  was  born  at  Milan,  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  in  1892. 
He  is  a  left-band  batter,  throws  right-handed^  is  5  feet  1Q  inches  tall,  and  weighs 
166  pounds. 

JOE  WOOD,  outfielder,  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  25.  1889.  His  first 
professional   Base  Ball   was   with   the    Kansas   City   club  in  1905,    fur   which   he   pitched. 

In  1906  he  pitched  for  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.l  club.  In  the  middle  of  that  season  lie 
was  transferred  to  the  Kansas  City  club.  In  l'.'O^  his  release  was  obtained  from  Kan- 
sas City  by  tin-  Boston  American  League  club.  In  1917  he  was  transferred  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Cleveland  club.  He  throws  and  bats  right-handed  and  became  a  regular 
outfielder  after  he  had  joined  the  Cleveland  club.  When  with  Boston,  as  a  pitcher, 
he  engaged  in  a  world  series. 

TRIS  SPEAKER,  manager  and  center  fielder,  was  born  in  Hubbard  City,  Tex.. 
April  4.  isss.  He  played  ball  with  the  Fort  Worth  Polytechnic  team.  In  1906  he  was 
with  Cleburne,  Tex.  In  1907  he  played  with  Houston,  Tex.  In  190S  he  was  with 
Little  Rock,  being  transferred  to  the  Boston  American  League  club  the  same  year 
He  remained  with  Boston  through  the  -ensun  of  191.",.  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Cleveland,  an  exchange  of  players  being  the  basis  of  the   transaction. 

BROOKLYN. 

RICHARD  W.  MARQUAKD,  left-hand  pitcher,  was  born  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  May 
22.  1889.  He  started  professional  Base  Ball  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  1906.  In  1907  b 
joined  the  Indianapolis  club  and  was  transferred  to  Canton,  Ohio,  the  same  year. 
Indianapolis  recalled  him,  and  in  1908  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  National 
League  club  for  the  sum  of  $11,000.  He  remained  with  that  club  until  1915,  pitehing 
;n  the  world  series  twice  for  New  York,  and  in  1915  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn  bj 
waiver.  He  bats  and  throws  left-handed,  is  6  feet  4  inches  tall,  ami  weighs  180 
pounds. 

EDWARD  PFEFFER,  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born  at  Champaign.  111.,  in  1S89.  He 
fc'rst  played  professionally  with  Fort  Wayne  of  the  Central  Association  iu  1909.  He 
was  transferred  the  same  year  to  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nest 
season  returned  to  Fort  Wayne.  In  1911  be  was  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  American 
League  club  for  trial  and  was  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  before  the  end  of  the  year- 
In  September.  1912,  he  was  transferred  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  from  there  in  the  same 
year  to  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  At  the  close  of  1913  he  was  drafted  by  Brooklyn,  with 
which  club  he  has  since  played.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,  is  6  feet  3  inches 
tall,  and  weighs  20S  pounds. 

BURLEIGH  A.  GRIMES,  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born  at  Clear  Lake.  Wis.,  in 
1894.  His  first  professional  Base  Ball  was  with  Austin  of  the  Indiana  League  in 
1913.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Ottumwa  club  and  by  that  club  to  Detroit.  In  1913 
lie  was  sent  to  Chattanooga  as  part  consideration  by  Detroit  for  the  transfer  cf 
IL'rry  Covelcskie.  In  1914  he  was  transferred  to  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  finished  the 
season  with  Richmond.  Va.  In  1915  he  was  aeain  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  club 
and  in  1916  was  transferred  to  Pittsburgh.  In  191S  he  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn 
with  Ward  and  Mamaux.  in  ey-chancre  for  Stengel  and  Cutshaw.  H--  bats  and  throws 
right-handed,   is  5   feet   11  inches   tall,   and  weighs  175  pounds. 
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SHERROD  M.  SMITH,  left-hand  pitcher,  was  horn  at  Mansfield,  Ga.,  in  1890.  His 
first  professional  Base  Ball  was  with  Greensboro,  N.  C.  in  1909.  In  1910  lie  played 
with  Jacksonville.  Fla.  In  1911  he  was  drafted  by  the  Pittsburgh  club  and  after  a 
tryont  was  transferred  to  Minneapolis.  From  there  he  went  to  Galveston,  Tex., 
Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Greenwood.  Miss.  In  1912  Pittsburgh  recalled  him.  He  was 
transferred  by  Pittsburgh  to  Springfield.  111.,  and  recalled  by  Pittsburgh  in  1913. 
From  Pittsburgh  he  was  sent  to  Louisville,  and  Louisville  sent  him  to  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  club.  Newark  secured  his  release  in  1914,  and  lie  was  transferred 
to  Brooklyn  in  1915.  He  bats  and  tlirows  left-handed,  is  6  feet  1  inch  tall,  and 
weighs  190  pounds. 

ALBERT  L.  MAMATJX.  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  May  30,  1894. 
He  played  with  Dnquesne  University  in  1911.  In  1912  he  was  a  member  of  a  semi- 
professional  team  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  In  1913  he  was  secured  by  Pittsburgh.  In 
the  spring  of  that  season  he  was  transferred  to  the  Fort  Wayne  club  and  by  that 
club  to  Huntington.  W.  Va.  In  1914  he  was  recalled  by  Pittsburgh.  In  1918  he  was 
transferred  to  Brooklyn.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall, 
and  weighs  167  pounds. 

LEON  J.  OADORE.  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born  at  Chicago.  Til..  November  20, 
1893.  His  first  professional  Base  Ball  was  played  with  Vancouver  in  1911.  In  1912  he 
was  transferred  to  Jersey  City.  In  the  same  year  he  played  witli  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Trenton.  In  1914  he  was  drafted  by  the  St.  Louis  American  League  club,  but  refused 
to  report.  He  played  with  Wilkes-Barre  in  1914.  In  1915  he  joined  Brooklyn,  but  was 
transferred  by  Brooklyn  to  Montreal  the  same  year.  In  1917  he  was  recalled  by 
Brooklyn.  In  l^lS  he  enlisted  and  served  through  the  war.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  service  in  1919  and  rejoined  the  Brooklyn  club.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handeri, 
is  6  feet  tall,   and  weighs  173  pounds. 

OTTO  L.  MILLER .  catcher,  was  born  in  Minden,  Neb.,  June  1,  1889.  His  first  pro- 
fessional engagement  was  with  Sharon.  Pa.,  in  1908.  He  was  drafted  by  the  Louis- 
ville club  in  1909  and  finished  that  season  with  Duluth.  In  1910  he  was  drafted  by 
Brooklyn  and  has  been  with  the  team  since.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,  is 
6  feet  tall,  and  weighs  182  pounds. 

EDWARD  J.  KONETCHY.  first  baseman,  was  born  at  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  September 
3.  18S5.  His  first  professional  Base  Ball  was  played  with  La  Crosse  in  1905.  On  July 
1,  1807.  he  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  National  League  club.  He  remained  with 
St.  Louis  until  1913,  when  he  went  to  the  Pittsburgh  club.  He  quit  the  Pittsburgh 
club  in  1915  for  the  Pittsburgh  club  of  the  Federal  League.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Boston  National  League  club.  In  1919  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Brooklyn  club.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,  is  6  feet  1%  inches  tall,  and 
weighs  195  pounds. 

PETER  .7.  KILDEFF,  second  baseman,  was  born  at  Weir.  Kans..  April  4,  1894. 
His  first  professional  Base  Ball  wa«  with  the  Oklahoma  City  club  in  1914.  In  1916 
he  was  drafted  by  the  Omaha  club.  In  1917  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
National  League  club,  and  in  the  same  year  to  the  Chicago  club  of  the  National 
League.  In  1919  he  was  transferred  by  Chicago  to  Brooklyn  for  Magee.  He  bats 
and  throws  right-handed,   is  5  feet  7  inches  tall,   and  weighs  160   pounds. 

RAYMOND  H.  SCHMANDT.  utility  infielder,  was  born  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1896. 
He  first  played  semi-professional  Base  Ball  in  the  St.  Louis  City  League  in  1914.  In 
1915  lie  joined  the  St.  Louis  American  League  club.  In  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  Bloomington  (111.)  club.  In  1916  he  played  with  Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  again 
with  the  Bloomington  club.  At  the  finish  of  the  1916  season  he  was  recalled  by  the 
St.  Louis  American  League  club.  He  returned  to  the  Lincoln  club  in  1917.  In  1918 
he  was  drafted  by  the  Brooklyn  club.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,  is  6  feet 
1  inch  tall,  and  weighs  ISO  pounds. 

IVAN  M.  OLSON,  shortstop,  was  born  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  October  14.  1885.  He 
played  his  first  professional  Base  Ball  with  Muskogee  in  1906.  In  the  same  year  he 
played  third  base  for  Webb  City.  He  was  with  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1909  and  1910.  In 
1911  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  club.  He  remained  with  Cleveland  until 
1914,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  club.  Brooklyn  secured  him  by 
waiver  in  1915.  He  throws  and  bats  right-handed,  is  5  feet  10%  inches-;  tall,  and 
weighs  170  pounds. 
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JAMES  n.  JOHNSTON,  third  baseman,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Tom,..  December 
10,  1SS9.  His'  first  professional  Base  Ball  was  with  the  Kewanee  club  in  1908.  He 
i\:ts  drafted  by  the  Portland  (Ore.)  (dub  in  1909.  In  1911  be  was  with  the  Chicago 
American  League  club,  but  was  transferred  the  same  year  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  In 
1913  he  played  with  the  San  Francisco  club,  and  in  1914  was  again  Avith  the  Chicago 
American  League  club.  He  played  with  Oakland  in  1915,  and  in  1916  went  to  the 
Federal  League.  In  1916  be  was  engaged  by  the  Brooklyn  club.  Until  1920  Ik-  was 
an  outfielder.  He  throws  and  bats  right-handed,  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall,  and  v 
100  pounds. 

ZACHARY  D.  "WHEAT,  captain  and  left  fielder,  was  born  in  Hamilton.  Mo..  May 
23,  1888.  He  first  played  professional  Base  Ball  with  Enterprise,  Kans.  In  1007  he 
joined  Fort  Worth.  He  played  with  Shreveport  in  1908,  and  in  1909  with  Mobile.  In 
August.  1909,  he  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn.  He  bats  left-handed,  throws  right- 
handed,    is   5  feet  10  inches   tall,   and  weighs  105  pounds. 

HARRY  D.  MYERS,  center  fielder,  was  bom  at  East  Liverpool.  Ohio.  April  17, 
1SS9,  and  began  to  play  professional  Base  Ball  with  Connellsville,  Pa.,  in  1009. 
The  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  club.  In  1910  he  was  transferred 
by  Brooklyn  to  Rochester,   and  later  in  the  same  year  by  Rochester  to  Sioux   City.     In 

1911  he  returned   to   Brooklyn  and   was   sent  by   Brooklyn   to  Mobile   the  same  year.     In 

1912  he  was  recalled  by  Brooklyn,  and  in  1913  was  transferred  to  Newark.  In  1914  he 
returned  to  Brooklyn.  He  bats  and  throws  right-handed  is  5  feet  9%  inches  tall,  and 
weighs  175  pounds. 

THOMAS  H.  GRIFFITH,  right  fielder,  was  born  at  Prospect.  Ohio,  in  1889.  In  1909 
he  played  his  first  professional  Base  Ball  with  New  Bedford.  Mass.  He  pitched  until 
1913,  when  he  began  to  play  the  outfield.  In  1913  he  was  transferred  to  the  Boston 
National  League  club,  and  in  1914  was  sent  by  waiver  to  Indianapolis.  In  1915  he 
was  drafted  by  the  Cincinnati  club  and  remained  there  until  1918,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Brooklyn.  He  throws  right-handed,  bats  left-handed,  is  a  feet  9  inches  tall, 
and   weighs  177  pounds. 

ERNEST  KRFEGER,  catcher,  was  born  at  Chicago,  111..  December  27,  1891.  He 
first  began  to  play  Base  Ball  in  the  West.  In  1915  his  release  was  secured  from  the 
Omaha  club  by  the  New  York  American  League  club.  Subsequently  he  was  returned 
t<»  Omaha  for  more  work.  The  latter  then  transferred  him,  with  Kilduff,  to  the  New- 
York  National  League  cdub  in  1917.  From  New  York  he  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn. 
He  bats  and  throws  right-handed,   is  o  feet  10  inches  tall,  and  weighs  1S5  pounds. 

BERNARD  E.  NEIS.  outfielder,  was  born  at  Bloomington,  111..  September  26, 
but  makes  his  home  in  Chicago.  He  first  began  to  play  professional  Base  Ball  with 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  Central  League,  in  1917.  In  1918  he  worked  in  an  ammunition 
factory.  In  1919  he  played  with  the  Saskatoon  club  of  the  Western  Canada  League 
and  was  transferred  from  that  club  to  Brooklyn  the  same  year.  He  throws  riL: Lt- 
nanded.  bats  either  right  or  left-handed,  is  5  feet  7  inches  tall,  and  weighs  100 
pounds. 

JACK  SHEEHAN,  born  in  1894.  was  manager  and  shortstop  for  the  Winnipeg  club 
r<t  the  Western  Canada  League  in  1920.  His  excellent  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Brooklyn  club,  to  which  he  was  transferred  late  in  the  season.  When  Jimmy 
Johnston  was  injured  in  the  world  series,  Sheehan  was  permitted  to  take  his  place, 
although  ineligible.  This  was  done  as  return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  club, 
which  permitted  Sewell  to  play  for  Cleveland.  He  throws  ri^'ht-handed.  bats  right  or 
left-banded,   is  5  feet  10  inches  tali,   and  weighs  160  pounds. 
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1,  Wilbert  Robinson,  Mgr.;  2,  Ivan  M.  Olson;  3,  r>t<-r  J.  Kil.liiff:  4,  P.urleifjli  A. 
Grimes;  5,  Sherrod  M.  Smith;  6.  Harry  11.  Myers;  7,  Thomas  H.  Griffith;  8,  Zack  D. 
Wheat;  9,  Otto  Miller:  10,  James  H.  Johnston;  11.  Rrlward  J.  Koaetchy.  (Continued  on 
opposite  pase.) 

BROOKLYN    CLUB. 


12,   Richard   W.   Marquard;  13,   Clarence   ri.   Mitcheii:    u.    Erne.M    it.    rirueger;    l.h     i.  • 
J.   ('adore:  16,  Albert  L.  Mamaux:  17.  Edward  J.  Pfeffer:  IS,  P.t-niip  Neis:  19.  Hsirrr  t- 
Glliott:  20,   John  T.   Sneehan:  21.   Raymond  H.   Schmandt:   22.    William  F.   M'Cal 
William  <;.  Lamar.  Coulon.  X    Y 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE   CHAMPIONS.    1920. 


1,  Wilbert  Robinson,  Brooklyn:  2,  Patrick  J.  Moran.  Cincinnati;  3,  John  J.  McGraw, 
New  York:  4.  John  J.  Evers,  Chicago;  5.  George  Gibson,  Pittsburgh;  6,  Branch  Rickey, 
Ft.  Louis-;  7,   TVilliarn   J.   Donovan.    Philadelphia;   S,   Fred  P.    Mitchell,   Boston. 


MANAGERS   OF    NATIONAL  LEAGUE   CLUBS,   1921. 

Conlon,   N.  Y. 


Photos. 
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National  League  Season  of  1920 

0 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

With  Base  Ball  at  the  apex  of  its  popularity,  the  Brooklyn  club,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parent  organization  since  1890,  won  the  championship  for  the 
fifth  time  in  Brooklyn  history.  Its  first  pennant  was  won  in  1890,  and  after 
the  finish  of  its  regular  schedule  Brooklyn  played  Louisville  a  series  of  post- 
season games.  The  result  was  a  tie,'  each  team  winning  three  games,  with 
the  seventh  a  draw.  No  post-season  games  were  played  in  1899  and  1900. 
In  1916  Brooklyn  lost  to  the  Boston  Americans  in  the  world  series  and  in 
1920  to  Cleveland.  Successful  in  its  own  organization,  Brooklyn  has  yet  to 
acquire  its  first  post-season  title,  but  non-success  has  not  discouraged  its 
ambition   to  win  one. 

So  much  of  interest  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  National  League 
season  that  its  attractiveness  never  deserted  it.  In  the  opening  days  of  the 
race  Philadelphia  and  Boston  flashed  momentarily  on  the  scene,  arousing 
hopes  that  had  been  dormant  in  both  cities.  Neither  club  was  able  to  hold 
a  championship  pace,  due,  in  part,  to  weakness  of  the  team  structure,  and 
in  part  to  those  harassing  episodes  of  injury  and  ill-luck  which  beset  all 
aspirants  for  Base  Ball  leadership,  striking  some,  however,  with  more  force 
than  others.  When  these  teams  began  to  slacken  in  pace,  the  Chicago  club 
advanced  to  the  front  with  some  confidence.  That  pleased  the  followers  of 
the  Cubs,  who  were  later  to  have  their  hopes  dashed  with  cold  water  when 
Chicago  failed  to  cope  successfully  with  New  York,  the  principal  obstacle 
to  Chicago's  success  throughout  the  year. 

Throughout  the  month  of  June,  Cincinnati  was  in  the  lead,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  plucky  team  that  had  won  3&e  championship  in  1919  became 
imbued  with  untold  confidence,  only  to  mope  disheartened  and  disconcerted 
when  the  champions  began  to  show  signs  in  July  that  they  were  not  the 
same  steady  and  determined  body  of  players  who  had  successfully  held  New 
York  at  bay  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  1919.  By  August  the  Cincinnati 
team  was  plainly  fighting  with  its  back  to  the  wall.  It  was  the  New  York 
team  that  was  undermining  Cincinnati's  chances,  exactly  as  it  was  the  New 
York  team  that  was  pulling  the  ground  from  underneath  the  feet  of  the 
Chicagos.  During  all  of  this  period  Brooklyn  consistently  held  its  own. 
When  it  was  not  second- in  the  race,  it  was  leading.  Each  half  month 
found  the  champions  of  1920  on  either  the  first  or  second  rung  of  the 
championship  ladder. 

It  was  New  York,  which  shot  meteor-like  across  the  firmament  of  the 
National  League,  that  injected  into  the  championship  race  all  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  which  give  sparkle  and  zest  to  the  championship  cup  as  it  is 
liberally  quaffed  by  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  during  a  season  of  154  games. 
For  a  half  month  at  the  beginning  of  the  Base  Ball  calendar  New  York 
groped  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.     Then  it  began  to  mount,  only  to  be 


Faskert,  Chicago  outfielder,  out  at  home  plate,  touched  by  Snyder,  New  York. 
CHICAGO  vs.   GIANTS. 


1 


■ 


Myers,  Brooklyn  center  fielder,  safe  at  home;  Schupp,  St.  Louis  pitcher,  stooping  down 
to  get  the  ball.  Photos  by  Daily  News,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN  vs.    ST.    LOUIS    NATIONALS. 
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set  back  again.  The  relapse  from  hs  display  of  winning  strength  was  over 
a  month  in  duration.  In  July  the  team  began  to  get  into  action  again, 
with  the  assurance  of  players  who  possessed  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
win,  and  when  the  month  of  July  had  been  completed  New  York  was  in 
third  place,  giving  battle  with  energy  to  every  team  that  it  met.  The  odds 
to  be  overcome  to  win  the  championship  were  great,  but  the  Giants  had 
imparted  doubt  into  the  hearts  of  their  most  belligerent  rivals,  and  predic- 
tion was  freely  made  that  they  would  wdn  from  Cincinnati  and  Brooklyn. 
Cincinnati  they  did  defeat,  passing  the  champions  in  the  last  days  of  the 
rate  and  going  into  second  place  by  doing  so. 

One  other  club  of  the  National  League,  though  not  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  a  championship  contender,  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the 
outcome  of  the  race.  This  was  Pittsburgh.  .  Week  after  week  finished  with 
Pittsburgh  in  fourth  place.  Always  threatening  and  always  giving  a  hard 
ii^ht  to  its  rivals,  it  was  the  great  balance  wheel  of  the  race.  When  New 
York  was  at  the  top  of  its  play  it  was  Pittsburgh  that  defeated  the  Giants 
in  an  important  series  in  Pittsburgh.  New  York  had  made  a  wonderfully 
successful  Western  trip  up  to  the  time  that  it  arrived  in  Pittsburgh,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  last  city  in  which  games  were  to  be  played  before  the 
Ciants  returned  home.  It  was  here  that  Pittsburgh  caught  the  Giants  a 
little  off  stride  and  defeated  them  decisively.  Later  it  was  Pittsburgh  that 
wrecked  what  hope  Cincinnati  might  have  had  to  finish  in  second  place  by 
defeating  the  champions  a  sufficient  number  of  games  to  make  it  possible 
for  New  York,  by  winning  on  its  own  grounds,  to  finish  next  to  Brooklyn. 

Briefly,  the  running  of  the  race  may  be  summed  up  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Giants,  although  unable  to  win  the  championship  them- 
selves, were  strong  enough  to  whip  two  old  rivals,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
and,  in  turn,  were  neaten  by  another  old  rival,  Pittsburgh.  Of  course  all 
of  the  games  of  the  season  had  to  do  with  the  outcome  of  the  champion- 
ship, but  New  York  nrst  upset  Chicago  at  a  period  in  the  fight  when  Chi- 
cago needed  the  series,  and  subsequently  upset  Cincinnati.  Indeed,  the 
marked  superiority  01  the  Giants  to  Cincinnati  was  impressive  all  of  the 
year.  It  carried  such  weight  with  the  Cincinnati  players  that  they  announced 
it  their  belief  that  New  York  would  have  to  be  beaten  by  them  if  they  were 
to  retain  the  championship.  It  is  possible  that  their  anticipation  of  the 
necessity  of  beating  the  Giants  may  have  affected  their  play  against  New 
York.  Oddly  enough,  the  Giants,  after  they  had  been  leading  Pittsburgh 
all  of  the  year  in  the  city  series,  were  given  a  hard  jolt  when  they  faced 
Pittsburgh  for  the  last  time  on  the  Pittsburgh  field.  The  ground  which 
th?y  lost  in  that  series  they  were  unable  to  reiain. 

The  general  attendance  at  the  games  of  the  National  League  surpassed 
all  years.  Huge  crowds  witnessed  the  contests  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
To  some  extent  this  was  due  to  the  opportunity  to  watch  games  on  Sunday. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  wdiose  only  chance  to  witness  profes- 
sional Base  Ball  contests  was  that  of  the  day  of  rest,  took  their  outins;  in 
the  afternoon  in  an  orderly  and  satisfactory  manner  at  the  ball  parks.  There 
was  no  disturbance,  no  violations  of  the  peace  and  no  disorder.     Within  a 


%  Fred  J.  Toney;  2,  A.  N.  Nehf;  3,  Jesse  Barnes;  4,  1.  O.  Benton;  5,  Larry  Doyle  % 
6,  Miguel  Gonzales;  7,  Vernon  M.  Spencer;  8,  Lee  King. 

GROUP  OF  XEW  YORK  NATIONALS. 
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year  the  Base  Ball  patrons  adapted  themselves  to  Sunday  games  in  Greater 
New  York  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  them  for  twenty  years  or  more,  a-^ 
persons  had  been  doing  in  Western  cities.  The  organization  of  Base  Ball 
is  such  that  it  has  well  provided  ways  to  care  for  large  crowds  at 
the  least  inconvenience.  While  now  and  then  a  club  owner  may  be  momen- 
tarily embarrassed  by  attendance  which  centers  itself  upon  a  particular  con- 
test, as  much  to  his  surprise  as  to  that  of  the  thousands  of  spectators  who 
find  themselves  all  bent  the  same  way,  in  the  main,  thousands  of  persons  are 
cared  for  daily  with  little  or  no  friction. 

As  one  or  two  teams  were  unable  to  keep  the  pace  set  by  the  others, 
there  was  a  diminishing  attendance  at  some  of  the  series  played.  That 
always  happens  and  always  will  happen.  However,  in  Philadelphia,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Phillies  were  never  a  championship  contender  after  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  attendance  was  surprisingly  large. 

In  general,  the  quality  of  Base  Ball  in  the  National  League  was  good. 
The  modifications  in  the  rules  improved  the  game.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  batting,  fairly  good  fielding,  and  pitching  that  ran  up  and  down 
the  scale  with  enough  variety  to  equalize  the  good  and  bad.  The  pitches 
of  some  of  the  teams  were  a  little  slow  in  getting  to  their  best  form.  Nat- 
urally, that  made  the  finish  of  the  race  the  more  interesting.  It  may  have 
been  said  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Giants,  as  in  the  last 
two  months  of  the  race  their  pitchers  were  improved  in  efficiency  to  such  a 
degree  that  rivals  found  them  a  most  doughty  lot  to  beat. 

Cincinnati  felt  the  loss  of  the  championship  keenly.  Their  club  had  done 
so  well  in  1919  and  seemed  so  good  to  them  in  1920.  before  the  champion- 
ship fight  was  under  way.  that  the  enthusiasts  of  Cincinnati  were  disposed 
to  rebel  when  the  team  began  to  droop.  Yet  Cincinnati's  fate  was  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  other  clubs  which  have  won  major  league  championships. 
It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  Base  Ball  to  repeat  victories  in  successive 
years.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  best  that  is  in  any 
team  to  win  a  championship;  and  if  that  team  be  partly  composed  of  vet- 
eran players,  they  frequently  are  not  likely  to  get  back  to  top  of  champion- 
ship form  the  succeeding  year,  if  they  ever  do.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
on  a  championship  team  young  players  who  are  about  ready  to  blossom  as 
major  league  champions.  From  their  strength  can  be  recruited  the  necessity 
of  a  year  that  follows, the  pennant  year.  If  a  manager  is  fortunate  enough 
to  put  together  a  championship  team  wrhen  all  of  the  players  have  not 
approached  the  veteran  stage,  he  has  a  brighter  championship  future  than 
the  manager  who  is  not  that  well  off.  Teams  that  have  repeated  in  suc- 
cessive years  in  past  history  usually  have  been  composed  of  players  who 
wrere  just  at  championship  age  when  they  first  w^on,  and  with  at  least  three 
or  four  good  years  ahead  of  them  were  certain  to  be  championship  factors 
until  compelled  to  pay  their  toll  to  the  old  fellow  with  the  scythe. 

One  change  of  consequence  was  made  during  the  season.  The  St.  Louis 
club  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  play  its  games  on  the  field  of  the 
St.  Louis  American  League  club.  The  stands  on  the  St.  Louis  National 
League  field  had  become  antiquated  and  the  comfort  of  patrons  of  the  team 
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could  be  belter  provided  fur  at  the  park  of  the  other  major  league  club- 
Negotiations  between  the  owners  resulted  in  the  change  being  made,  so 
that  the  St.  Louis  team  began  at  one  park  and  finished  its  season  at  another. 
No  club  in  the  league  developed  a  player  of  unusual  brilliance.  Before 
the  year  was  over,  several  of  the  managers  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
iiieir  veterans,  after  undertaking  to  win  with  the  youngsters.  It  is  still 
much  in  evidence  that  there  is  abundant  room  in  professional  Base  Ball  for 
high-class  young  players  and  there  was  never  a  more  exhaustive  search  foi 
them  than  in  1920. 

+     ♦     ♦ 

BROOKLYN  Brooklyn  was  as  steady  as  Old  Dobbin  from  the  time 
Wor  93  that  the  championship  race  began  until  it  was  fin- 
Lost 61    ished.     That  is  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  why 

p'c 604   Brooklyn  won  the  pennant.     The  players  had  their 

bad  days.  Now  and  then  they  lost  as  many  as  three  games  "hand  run- 
ning,'' but  Manager  Robinson  talked  them  into  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
tiiey  could  win  a  pennant,  even  if  they  did  lose  once  in  a  while.  His  word 
was  inspiring  and  the  players  were  always  buoyed  up  by  the  fact  that  they 
ascertained  early  in  the  season  that  they  could  recover  from  defeat.  Another 
quality  that  helped  them  was  that  when  they  lost  they  never  got  so  far  back 
that  they  were  out  of  the  thick  of  the  fight.  If  a  little  ground  slipped  away 
from  them  they  regained  it.  As  week  after  week  went  by  and  they  saw  that 
they  were  holding  their  own  with  Cincinnati,  they  were  more  and  more  con- 
fident that  they  could  defeat  Cincinnati.  They  began  early  to  erase  New 
York  as  a  rival,  and  that  is  what  won  for  them.  The  defeats  of  New  York 
by  Brooklyn  were  the  salvation  of  the  Brooklyn  team.  Had  New  York  been 
as  effective  against  Brooklyn  as  it  was  against  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  pos- 
sibly there  would  have  been  another  contender  than  Brooklyn  in  the  world 
series  of  1920. 

If  you  undertake  to  analyze  the  strength  of  the  champions  of  1920,  atten- 
tion will  be  riveted  to  the  pitching  staff  as  a  whole.  It  is  predominant- 
Brooklyn,  perhaps,  did  not  have  the  best  outfield  in  the  league.  It  did  not 
start  with  it  and,  after  it  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Griffith,  it 
still  lacked  it.  Yet  Brooklyn  had  in  its  outfield  one  of  the  best  defensive 
players  in  the  National  League  or  any  other  league.  Myers,  the  center 
fielder,  covers  a  wide  expanse  of  ground.  He  can  go  out  after  the  ball  and 
come  in  after  it.  Wheat  is  an  excellent  left  fielder,  but  not.  on  the  whole, 
quite  up  to  the  defensive  play  of  the  man  alongside  of  him.  The  Brooklyn 
infield  is  less  showy  than  that  of  other  clubs,  but  it  is  a  workaday  infield. 
Olson  never  played  as  well  as  he  did  for  Brooklyn,  and  Kilduff  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  second  basemen  when  sure- 
ness  of  play  is  worth  a  box  of  fireworks.  Konetchy,  reputed  to  be  on  the 
decline  by  managers  who  could  not  estimate  him  as  a  championship  factor, 
turned  all  the  prophets'  topsy-turvy  by  batting  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  which 
is  good  and  a  little  better,  and  playing 'first  base  at  top  standard.  To  see 
the  Brooklyn  infield  at  work  day  after  day.  there  might  have  been  to   the 
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superficial  observer  an  idea  that  it  Avas  not  playing  championship  Base  Ball, 
because  the  players  went  through  their  parts  with  so  little  ostentation.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  where  one  infielder  of  four  is  superior  to  the  average 
ball  player,  he  gives  all  of  the  infield  a  greater  reputation  than  it  is  entitled 
to.  When  four  play  businesslike  Base  Ball  all  of  the  time,  v/ithout  many 
sensational  one-hand  stops  and  one-hand  catches,  the  outward  impression  is 
that  they  are  of  average  ability,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  playing 
better  collectively  than  the  team  with  the  gilt  but  not  the  substance. 

What  is  true  of  the  Brooklyn  infield  is  also  true  of  Miller.  Krueger  and 
Elliott,  the  catchers  who  did  the  bulk  of  the  work.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  is  a  Killefer,  yet  they  served  conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  by  giving  all  they  had  and  giving  it  day  after  day  to  the 
same  degree,  they  contributed  their  share  toward  winning  a  championship 
for  the  Brooklyn  team. 

Early  in  the  year  Brooklyn  played  a  game  in  Boston  which  established  a 
new  Tecord  for  extra  innings.  The  game  terminated  in  a  tie.  So  eager 
were  the  Brooklyn  players  to  continue  the  game  to  a  finish,  they  begged  for 
more  innings,  although  it  was  too  dark  to  play.  Boston,  too,  was  willing  to 
rontinue.  but  Brooklyn  pressed  for  one  more  inning  at  least.  It  is  true  that 
it  would  have  established  a  world  record  if  that  extra  inning  had  been 
played.  That  Brooklyn  wished  to  play  it  indicates  the  spirit  that  imbued 
the  Brooklyn  players.  Too  often  in  Base  Ball  there  have  been  instances 
where  one  of  the  opposing  teams  was  only  too  ready  to  quit.  Not  so 
Brooklyn.  They  were  fired  with  Base  Ball  zeal  and  they  wished  to  go  on. 
It  was  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  players  as  the  season  progressed.  They 
began  to  hope  for  a  championship  in  August  when  they  had  carried  through 
the  month  of  July  in  first  place  without  being  overtaken.  Cincinnati  was 
beneath  them,  and  close;  but  try  as  the  Reds  would,  they  could  not  oust 
Brooklyn  permanently  from  first  place.  With  six  weeks  to  go  before  the 
expiration  of  the  season.  Brooklyn  bent  every  energy  to  win  as  many  games 
as  possible,  as  by  that  time  it  wTas  evident  the  race  would  be  close  and  pos- 
sibly might  be  decided  on  the  games  lost,  if  by  any  chance  bad  weather 
should  prevent  Brooklyn  from  playing  every  game  of  its  schedule.  In  the 
very  last  days  of  the  season,  for  a  short  while  it  seemed  as  if  this  might 
take  place.     Brooklyn,  however,  got  through  with  its  total  of  154  games. 

The  winning  percentage  of  Brooklyn  was  .604.  a  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  Cincinnati  in  1919.  when  the  Reds  finished  with  a  percentage  of  .686. 
Cincinnati  played  in  a  140-game  schedule  as  against  the  longer  schedule  of 
1920.  The  difference  between  the  victory  of  Cincinnati  and  that  of  Brooklyn 
was  the  difference  between  a  race  of  two  contenders — like  that  of  1919. 
when  Cincinnati  and  New  York  w7ere  the  principal  contestants — and  a  race 
of  the  character  of  that  of  1920.  when  there  were  three  vital  factors  all  of 
the  time,  and  four  or  five  most  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Brooklyn  did  not  play  with  a  team  as  first 
outlined  by  the  manager.  Wrard  was  to  have  been  on  the  infield.  He  barely 
started  when  he  was  forced  to  retire  and  never  returned  to  the  game  to  be 
<  f  use  to  his  team.     That  necessitated  placing  Jimmy  Johnston  at  third  base 
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anil  established  Kikluff  as  a  fixture  at  second  base.  The  reconstructed 
infield  may  not  have  done  as  well  as  the  infield  which  was  first  thought  out 
by  Manager  Robinson.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  have  done  any  bet- 
ter, for  it  won  a  championship  and  that  is  the  supreme  height  to  which  an 
infield  may  be  expected  to  ascend.     There  is  nothing  "over  the  top." 

Brooklyn  never  was  threatened  so  hard  as  in  the  very  last  days  of  the 
race,  and  by  defeating  Cincinnati,  the  rival  which  had  to  be  overcome  if 
the  championship  were  to  be  won,  fairly  earned  its  right  to  carry  the  flag 
in  1920.  In  other  words,  the  championship  was  not  won  because  another 
club  defeated  a  nearest  rival,  making  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  surpass 
a  team  momentarily  at  the  top  by  only  a  game  or  so  as  foothold  to  which 
to  cling. 

When  a  championship  is  won  in  a  league  season  so  closely  contested  as 
that  of  1920.  credit  is  due  the  manager  of  the  successful  team.  Much  is 
owing  Wilbert  Robinson.  His  judicious  handling  of  his  pitchers,  his  unflag- 
ging energy,  constant  encouragement  to  his  players,  and  careful  attention 
to  what  other  teams  could  not  do  when  they  faced  Brooklyn,  pulled  him  and 
his  charges  through.  The  soul  of  geniality  and  good  nature,  he  maintained 
in  his  nine  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation,  He  never  permitted  the  players  tf» 
feel  that  they  could  be  beaten,  if  they  did  their  best,  especially  with  pitchers 
like  Grimes.  Marquard.  Pfeffer.  Mamaux.  Cadore  and  Sherrod  Smith.  As 
events  developed  they  did  prove  to  be  great  pitchers.  The  quality  of  their 
greatness  was  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  their  effort.  If  the  team 
stumbled,  Robinson  was  the  first  to  put  it  on  its  feet.  That  he  was  a  good 
physician  to  administer  first  aid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn 
club  did  not  have  all  of  the  year  what  could  be  defined  as  a  downright 
slump.  He  had  the  players  winning  before  they  could  recall  that  they  had 
been  beaten. 

The  attendance  at  Ebbets  Field  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Brook- 
lyn. This  encouraged  the  players.  They  felt  that  Brooklyn  was  back  of 
them  and  did  the  better  for  it.  Extremely  poor  sportsmanshio  was  shown 
by  "a  few  spectators  who  directed  their  spleen  against  Olson.  They  selected 
unwisely.  In  the  world  series,  if  ever  a  player  rose  to  the  height  of  high 
class  championship  Base  Ball,  it  was  Olson  of  the  Brooklyn  club. 

>     ♦     + 

NEW    YORK        I*  *s  impossible  to  imagine  a  National  League  season 

Won  ' sg    with  New  York  not  contributing  enough  red  fire  to 

f.ost <5S   light  the  parade  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 

p,c 5oS   other.     Year  after  year,  when  the  struggle  between 

teams  had  become  as  somber  as  a  drab  sunrise,  the  Giants  would  happen  in 
with  their  torches  blazing,  shoot  off  a  few  Roman  candles  and  skyrockets, 
and  all  the  picture  would  change  over  night.  For  a  long  time,  since  1914  at 
least,  they  did  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  they  did  last  summer.  It 
took  them  so  long  to  get  started  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  would  have  to 
wait   until    1921.      Suddenly,    and    with    the    return    to    third    ba^e   of   Frank 
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Frisch,  who  had  been  taken  ill  and  operated  upon  for  appendicitis,  which 
hits  ball  players  as  well  as  heirs,  the  Giants  began  to  bolt  forward.  It  was 
a  bolt.  Week  after  week  they  had  been  in  last  place  or  near  last  place.  On 
the  last  day  of  July  the  fans  of  New  York  City  had  to  rub  their  eyes  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  for  the  standing  of  percentage 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  showed  that  New  York  wras  in  third  place. 
They  had  taken  a  flight  all  the  way  from  eighth  place  upward  in  less  than 
ihree  weeks,  as  prior  to  that  it  had  been  a  long  and  weary  journey  over  the 
same  rough  old  cobblestones  that  paved  the  alley  winding  at  the  bottom  of 
the  percentage  standing. 

If  it  had  been  ordered,  there  could  have  been  no  more  complete  reversal 
than  the  record  of  the  New  York  team  of  1920  as  compared  with  the  record 
of  the  team  in  1919.  Until  after  July  15,  1919.  the  Giants  were  first  in  the 
race,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  fan  at  large  that  the  team  would  win 
the  championship.  Not  so  the  belief  of  the  man  in  charge,  who  began  to 
sense  indications  of  faltering  on  the  part  of  players  upon  whom  he  depended. 
In  any  event,  the  downfall  began  and  the  Giants  were  humbled  by  the  Cin- 
<  innatis.  In  1920  New  York  began  the  season  as  with  a  chastened  spirit, 
and  the  players  wrere  chased  right  merrily  until  they  were  in  the  cellar.  So 
often  as  a  Giant  head  bobbed  up  it  was  knocked  back.  On  July  15,  the  date 
in  1919  when  their  downfall  began,  their  uprising  began  in  1920.  They  had 
» limbed  as  high  as  sixth  place.  Nor  did  they  go  back.  Once  they  were  out 
if  basement  lodgings,  they  remained  out.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the 
a  ear  they  made  the  same  energetic  fight  that  they  had  made  in  1919  at  the 
a^art  of  the  year,  finishing  both  times  a  runner-up. 

The  pitchers  fell  by  the  wayside  for  the  Giants  in  1920.  They  did  not  get 
going  until  it  was  too  late  to  catch  the  fast  mail.  They  almost  caught  it,  but 
it  was  an  instance  of  a  miss  being  as  good  as  a  mile.  In  this  case  it  was 
further  than  a  mile.  Barnes  was  slow  as  compared  with  what  he  showed 
the  year  before.  Toney  complained  of  the  new  rule  which  forbade  him  to  use 
rosin  on  the  ball.  Nehf  started  like  a  tortoise.  Here  were  three  very  excel- 
lent men  unable  to  give  their  best  to  the  Giants  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. When  they  were  in  right,  condition  it  was  too  late.  True,  they  made  a 
great  fight  to  get  in,  but  they  missed  by  what  they  had  not  done  in  the 
t  arlier  half  of  the  schedule.  Hubbell,  a  youngster,  was  given  a  trial,  but 
was  lost  to  Philadelphia  when  New  York  asked  waivers  on  him.  Ryan  was 
sent  back  to  the  minors  for  more  work  and  experience.  Benton  was  ineffec- 
tive toward  the  close  of  his  games.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right.  This 
unsteadied  the  remainder  of  the  team.  If  the  pitchers  prove  to  be  ineffective 
on  a  major  league  team,  it  is  only  once  out  of  one  hundred  times  when  the 
.remainder  of  the  players  can  hold  up  against  a  displayed  weakness  of  that 
character. 

The  infield  of  the  Giants  was  a  disarranged  bit  of  mechanism.  Kelly, 
starting  at  first  base  regularly,  was  less  fearful  than  had  been  predicted. 
Doyle  was  slow  in  getting  under  way.  When  he  did  begin  to  play  with 
some  of  the  speed  which  had  made  Larry  Doyle  famous,  it  was  noticeable. 
Fletcher   was  handicapped  by  a   charley  horse.     Things  went  from   bad    to 
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worse,  and  at  last  Fletcher  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  for  Bancroft. 
When  Bancroft  began  to  unlimber  in  New  York — for  he  was  not  at  his  best 
at  the  start — and  Frisch  got  back  to  third  base,  the  Giants  had  something 
which  approximated  major  league  standard.  The  infield  tightened  so  appre- 
ciably that  the  whole  play  of  the  team  tightened  with  it.  The  pitchers  began 
to  get  better.  The  outfield,  which  never  had  shown  deterioration  except  in 
center,  and  that  a  lack  of  batting  by  Kauff,  was  the  same  Youngs  and  the 
same  Burns.  They  are  two  sterling  players  of  the  National  League.  Kautf" 
was  sent  to  Toronto  and  Spencer  obtained  in  his  place.  There  wasn't  much 
gained  in  the  exchange,  but  it  appeared  to  be  for  the  best  at  the  time.  In 
any  event,  if  nothing  else  was  gained  a  winning  quality  was.  and  with  it  the 
Giants  began  to  walk  around. 

Cincinnati  and  Brooklyn  would  have  had  to  collapse  utterly  in  order  that 
the  Giants  might  win  the  championship.  There  was  too  much  difference 
between  them  when  the  New  York  team  got  started.  There  were  a  few  who 
were  positive  that  the  championship  would  go  to  New  York,  but  they  were 
the  few  who  were  hopefully  optimistic  beyond  laws  of  prudence.  They  had 
not  stopped  to  measure  the  ground  over  which  the  Giants  would  have  to 
travel  in  order  to  attain  that  prize.  A  jump  from  last  place  to  first  has  been 
made,  but  to  jump  from  last  place  to  first  between  August  15  and  the  end 
of  a  season  must  find  the  teams  nearer  together  than  were  the  Giants,  the 
Cincinnatis  and  the  Brooklyns  when  New  Yrork  began  its  spurt.  It  was  a 
great  achievement  to  finish  in  second  place  after  a  start  that  would  have 
wrecked  ninety-nine  teams  out  of  one  hundred.  In  reaching  second  place  the 
team  did  not  win  as  many  games  as  it  did  in  1919  when  it  finished  in  second 
place.  There  were  86  victories  for  the  Giants  in  1920  as  against  87  in  1919. 
The  percentage  of  the  players  in  1920  was  .558  in  second  place  and  in  1919  it 
was  .621.  The  wide  margm  which  separates  these  figures  is  of  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  difference  between  a  race  that  is  close  and  one  that  is  not — 
it  is  indicative  of  some  bad  Base  Ball,  and  that  is  what  ailed  the  Giants  last 
season.  They  did  plav  bad  ball,  and  they  knew  it.  They  played  it  all  in  a 
lump  and  for  a  long  time  looked  as  if  they  were  never  going  to  get  over  it, 
foT  one  season  at  least.  They  did,  and  when  they  did.  if  there  were  tean- 
which  had  been  in  the  second  division  and  which  had  sweetened  their  dis- 
positions by  believing  they  would  beat  the  Giants  out,  they  were  badly 
fooled.  When  roll-call  came  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Giants  were  ba  k 
again  next  the  top.  and  although  the  players  could  not  fight  for  the  stake  in 
fhe  wTorld  series,  they  took  second  place  money  away  from  even  Cincinna'i. 
The  champions  of  1919  had  all  they  could  do  to  retain  their  grip  on  third 
place,  for  Pittsburgh  threatened  misrhtily  toward  the  close  of  the  season. 

When  Bancroft.  Frisch  and  Burns  were  going  at  their  best  in  the  early 
part  of  September  the  left-side  defense  of  the  Giants  was  superb.  There  was 
no  club  in  the  National  League  which  had  anything  that  could  touch  it.  The 
batting  was  not  quite  what  it  might  have  been,  but  onlv  the  chances  which 
could  not  be  handled  by  anybody  were  the  chances  that  were  successful 
against  this  trio  of  players.  It  was  an  unnsnal  combination  of  e\rr"~ncv  far 
anv  left  field  defense  to  maintain. 


1,    Charles   C.    Cravath,    Mgr. ;    2.    Fred    C.    Williams;    3,    PeW.    L.    LeBourveau;    4, 
McKinley  Wheat;  5,  Cecil  A.  Causey;  6,  Walter  J.  Tragesser;  7,   Eugene  Paulette. 
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CINCINNATI       At  the  beginning  of  the  National  League  season  the 

Won S2    Cincinnatis,  in  order  to  retain  the  championship  in 

Lost..... 71    1920,  should  have  been  the  best  trained  club  in  th^ 

P(J circuit.  They  were  not  the  worst,  but  not  much  bet- 
ter off.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  stronger  combination  to  face  than  they  had  been  asked  to  face 
in  the  year  before.  In  1919  there  was  only  New  York  to  beat,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  league  had  dropped  out  of  the  running.  Cincinnati  wa3 
particularly  effective  against  the  Eastern  teams  in  1919.  and  in  1920  it  won 
every  series  from  the  East  except  from  the  Giants.  Against  New  York  the 
Reds  won  six  miserly,  scrawny  games  as  compared  with  the  twelve  they 
won  in  1919,  and  the  Giants  won  sixteen  games  as  against  eight  in  1919. 
The  New  York  club  took  warm  greeting  out  of  Cincinnati  in  1920  for 
the  trimming  that  the  Giants  received  from  Cincinnati  in  1919.  There 
wras  some  measure  of  poetic  justice  in  it.  if  there  can  be  anything  in  Base 
Ball  which  savors  of  poesy,  because  of  the  series  of  victories  which  were 
won  by  the  Reds  over  the  Giants  when  the  championship  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Cincinnati  club.  The  bitter  struggles  which  were  played  on  the 
Cincinnati  field  and  the  Polo  Grounds,  when  the  Giants  and  the  Reds  were 
contenders  for  the  National  League  championship,  are  struggles  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  the  games.  Naturally,  the  Giants 
did  not  forget  them,  as  the  rivalry  between  major  league  teams  follows 
on  from  year  to  year,  where  both  teams  are  well  up  in  the  race.  Thus 
when  the  Giants  had  their  chance  to  defeat  Cincinnati,  and  take  a  cham- 
pionship away  from  that  city,,  an  anticipated  pleasure  was  realized. 

The  left-hand  pitchers  of  the  Cincinnati  team,  who  were  an  element  ever 
effective  in  1919.  failed  utterly  by  the  time  that  the  month  of  August  began 
in  1920.  They  could  not  win  a  game.  They  were  wild  and  were  batted 
hard,  and  some  of  the  other  players  reached  the  point  where  they  lost  con- 
fidence in  them.  Eventually  Sallee  was  released  and  later  was  engaged  by 
the  Giants.  A  weak  pitching  staff  will  quickly  spread  its  virus  to  all  the 
players  of  a  professional  team.  The  infield  and  the  outfield  of  the  Cincin- 
natis became  more  and  more  overwrought  trying  to  back  up  a  wavering 
pitching  department,  and  in  time  all  the  team  was  nervously  over-anxious, 
in  marked  contrast  to  their  personal  demeanor  the  year  before,  when  they 
played  with  the  steadiness  of  men  who  were  confident  of  their  personal 
ability  to  defeat  any  opposition  which  might  confront  them. 

Added  to  the  other  troubles  of  the  Cincinnatis  was  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  infield  together.  First  Rath  and  then  Kopf  was  injured,  and 
one  or  the  other  was  out  of  the  game  a  great  deal  of  the  year.  Critics  who 
had  ridiculed  other  clubs  when  championships  were  lost  because  of  injuries 
to  players  at  last  understood  what  it  meant  to  try  to  win  a  pennant  with 
an  organization  that  was  able  to  put  its  top  strength  on  the  field  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  year.  The  outfield  stood  up  fairly  well.  Roush  did 
not  bat  as  hard  as  he  did  in  the  year  previous.  Duncan  proved  to  be  no 
second  Roush.  although  he  averaged  well.  Neale  was  fiery,  as  usual,  but 
not  any  too  strong  at  bat  for  a  team  which  needed  all  the  strength  that  it 


Williams,   Philadelphia,   sliding  into  third  base  on  long  hit;   Frisch,    New  York,   reeeir 
ing  ball  too  lute. 

GIANTS    vs.    PHILADELPHIA.    - 


■Mm 


I'igbee.   Pittsburgh  outfielder,   safe  at  third  base;   Frisch,    New   York,   reaching  for   the 
ball   which   is   under  Bigbee.     Gibson.    Pittsburgh    manager,    coaching   at   third  "base. 
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could  muster  to  repeat  its  own  championship  fight.  Behind  the  bat  there 
v\as  no  change,  and  the  catching  was  up  to  the  standard  that  it  had  been 
in  the  year  before. 

Eller,  who  had  been  one  of  the  winning  pitchers  for  the  Reds  in  1919, 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  changes  in  the  pitching  rules.  The  prohibition 
of  the  shine  ball  perhaps  affected  him  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
National  League  pitcher,  as  he  was  the  principal  shine  ball  pitcher  in  the 
National  circuit.  There  were  one  or  two  who  were  imitators  of  the  shine 
i  all,  but  none  who  seemed  to  have  the  success  which  Eller  acquired  from 
iiis  discovery.  Whether  or  not  the  shine  ball  has  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
is  "something  else,"  as  the  philosopher  would  say.  That  is  not  the  point 
so  far  as  Eller  is  concerned.  He  believed  in  the  shine  ball.  To  him  it  was 
something  by  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  results  that  he  could  not 
accomplish,  oy  his  way  of  thinking,  in  any  other  manner,  and  when  he 
began  to  pitch  without  using  the  shine  ball  and  had  a  little  hard  luck,  or 
a  temporary  setback,  he  ascribed  all  his  misfortune  to  rule  changes  and 
blessed  the  rulemakers  rather  than  worked  to  shift  his  delivery.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  season  he  appeared  to  have  done  something,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  pitched  one,  or  two,  or  three  games  of  ball  that  were  good 
tnough  for  anybody.  Sallee  held  the  rulemakers  at  fault  because  he  was 
forbidden  the  use  of  rosin,  a  complaint  which  was  made  by  others  in  the 
league.  The  other  pitchers  were  unsteady.  Rarely  is  it  the  case  that  Man- 
ager Moran  has  a  team  of  unsteady  pitchers,  but  Cincinnati  had  a  full 
share  and  more  in  1920.  +     +     + 

PITTSBURGH      ^ac^    Pittsburgh    set    out    to    track    a    trail    through 
Won  79   fourth  place  in  the  National  League  race,  it  could 

Lost.'* .".".".";"."."".".*.""      75   not  have  gone  much  more  direct  than  it  did  when 

P-C 513  the  race  began   with  Pittsburgh  as  ignorant  of  the 

future  as  everybody  else  in  Base  Ball.  Now  and  then  the  Pirates  deviated 
from  the  course,  but  so  little  to  either  side  that  in  the  main  they  followed 
a  bee  line  from  April  showers  until  the  autumn  leaves  began  to  be  glorified 
in  October.  Week  after  week  the  standing  of  the  percentage  column  would 
be  investigated  to  see  where  the  teams  stood,  and  Pittsburgh  would  be  at 
"old  four"  or  thereabouts.  As  in  some  other  years,  Pittsburgh  had  just 
enough  to  keep  the  fans  on  edge  all  of  the  time  without  unduly  exciting 
themT  Many  a  game  slipped  away  because  the  team  did  not  have  a  timely 
batter.  Other  games  were  lost  for  lack  of  good  pitching.  Few  were  lost 
because  of  bad  base  running.  With  no  players  in  sight  who  could  strengthen 
the  team,  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  possible  fight  with 
what  was  at  hand.  Ten  per  cent  increase  in  strength,  could  it  have  been 
added  generally,  and  not  specifically,  would  have  given  Pittsburgh  enough 
driving  power  to  have  beaten  Cincinnati  and  New  York  and  very  likely 
Brooklyn.  That  is  how  close  to  a  good  team  Pittsburgh  really  was.  So  far 
as  that  goes,  it  is  not  a  balance  of  credit  overwhelmingly  grateful  to  the 
local  enthusiast,  who  wants  the  best,  whether  the  owner  of  the  club  is  able 
to  get  it  or  not. 


1,   Ross  Young:   2.   George  J.   Burns:   3,    Earl  Smith;  4,   George  L.   Kelly;   5,    Frank 
F.    Frisch;    C,    DaVid    Bancroft;    7,    Frank    Snyder. 
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In  one  thing  Pittsburgh  excelled.  There  was  not  a  team  in  the  National 
League  with  a  better  outfield.  Little  by  little  the  Pittsburgh  trio  and  the 
Pittsburgh  substitutes  improved  until  there  were  no  National  League  rivals 
who  could  say  they  were  better.  Carey  always  had  been  a  leader  among 
outfielders,  and  Bigbee  and  Southworth  were  better  men  in  1920  than  they 
had  been,  while  Nicholson,  who  substituted  every  now  and  then,  beginner 
though  he  was,  did  not  permit  the  standard  to  suffer. 

There  was  not  so  much  to  say  for  the  infield.  It  was  not  as  good  a- 
other  infields  of  the  National  League.  There  were  three  or  four  teams 
whose  fielding  was  about  on  the  same  level,  none  of  which  was  as  good  in 
that  department  as  New  York  toward  the  finish  of  the  season,  or  as  Brook- 
lyn, or  Cincinnati,  when  Cincinnati  had  its  real  strength  on  the  diamond. 
Pittsburgh  had  one  defensive  player  on  the  infield  who  really  held  the  team 
together  in  more  than  one  emergency,  lie  was  Cutshaw.  at  second  bas^. 
Not  the  most  brilliant  player  in  the  National  League,  he  has  a  habit  oi 
doing  the  right  thing  in  emergency.  That  is  partly  due  to  experience  and 
partly  the  result  of  Cutshaw's  natural  Base  Ball  instinct.  He  does  not  have 
to  be  told  what  to  do.  The  shortstop  position  bothered  the  Pirates  all  of 
the  year.  It  was  not  filled  to  the  requirements  of  a  championship  aggre- 
gation. Whitted  is  a  working  third  baseman,  but  not  a  natural  third  base- 
man.    He  is  at  home  more  in  the  outfield  than  the  infield. 

There  was  nothing  lacking  in  the  catching  department.  The  pitcher* 
were  good  so  far  as  they  could  be  good.  Cooper,  of  course,  always  stands 
among  the  leading  left-handers.  The  other  pitchers,  some  of  them  seasoned 
players  and  some  of  them  not.  were  about  as  good  as  they  had  been  in  other 
years  in  the  National  League.  Hamilton  fell  away  from  the  pace  that  he 
started  before  he  wrent  into  the  army.  With  the  season  over,  it  is  easier  to 
perceive  that  the  Pittsburgh^  played  closer  to  form  than  that  they  did  not 
meet  all  requirements.  Individually  and  collectively,  they  are  about  a 
fourth  place  team  when  there  is  anything  against  them  of  rational  National 
League  championship  caliber.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  a  team  which 
needs  but  little  to  put  them  higher  up.  The  disposition  is  there  to  fight. 
but  they  did  not  have  the  requisite  force  with  which  to  make  a  good  fight 
against  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

It  was  George  Gibson's  first  year  as  manager,  and  he  did  well.  The  for- 
mer Pittsburgh  catcher,  who  had  been  a  team  almost  in  himself  when  he 
was  a  Pittsburgh  player,  and  who  had  gained  experience  in  the  minor 
leagues  and  as  coach  for  the  pitchers  of  the  New  York  National  League 
club,  got  as  much  out  of  the  team  as  any  man  could.  It  was  no  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  see  where  the  faults  of  the  team  lay.  It  was  another  thing  to 
get  added  strength  when  there  was  so  little  showing  in  the  minor  league- 
that  seemed  to  be  worth  obtaining  for  the  year  of  1920.  or  years  to  come. 

The  conspicuous  point  about  Pittsburgh  was  its  consistency.  It  did  not 
lose  a  long  row  of  games  nor  did  it  win  a  long  row.  It  did  its  share  toward 
making  championship  history  by  beating  New  York  severely  when  the 
Giants  most  needed  victories.  Even  then  New  York  won  more  games  from 
Pittsburgh   than   Pittsburgh   won   from   the   Giants.      There   was   still    some- 


1,  William  L.  Kopf;  2,  William  A.  Rariden;  3,  Louis  B.  Duncan;  4,  Adolfo  Luque; 
5,   Ray  L.    Fisher;    6,   Jacob   E.    Daubert:   7.   James   J.    Ring. 
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thing  of  the  old  rivalry  that  had  existed  between  the  teams  when  in  years 
gone  by  Fred  Clarke  had  been  the  leader  of  Pittsburgh,  but  there  was  not 
ihe  strength  in  Pittsburgh  that  had  existed  when  Hans  Wagner,  playing 
almost  all  of  the  infield  by  himself,  delighted  more  to  win  against  New 
York  than  against  any  other  team  in  the  National  League,  and  grinned  his 
approval  of  three-base  hits  against  the  Giants  when  he  would  barely  deign 
to  look  at  one  that  he  had  batted  against  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati. 

♦     +     ♦ 

CHICAGO  ^he  Cubs  came  to  their  zenith  with  the  apple  blos- 

WoH  75    soms    and    passed    awav    with    little    more    resistance 

L<jst 79    than  apple  blossoms.     They  were  virtually  eliminated 

rc 487   from  the  championship  race  by  the  first  of  June.     A 

little  of  everything  which  wTas  discouraging  affected  Chicago.  Illness,  injury 
and  advancing  years  banded  together  and  made  one  grand  assault  upon  the 
advance  movement  of  the  team.  Manager  Mitchell  tried  desperately  to 
throw  something  in  the  way  of  the  decline  of  his  outfit.  The  more  that  he 
threw,  the  worse  his  luck.  The  players,  when  they  had  good  pitching, 
could  not  bat,  or  fielded  badly  at  critical  moments.  When  there  was  plenty 
of  batting  the  pitching  might  have  been  better,  and.  to  top  all  else,  Hol- 
kcher,  shortstop  and  the  best  infielder  of  the  team,  fell  ill  with  appendicitis, 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  did  not  return  to  the  diamond.  Chicago  finally 
anchored  in  fifth  place  and  there  it  rested. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  announced  that  a  new  manager  probably 
would  be  selected  for  1921.  Action  was  deferred  until  after  the  world 
series,  when  it  was  announced  that  John  J.  Evers  would  take  charge  of  the 
Cubs  in  1921.  This  returned  to  Chicago  a  player  and  manager  who  had 
once  failed,  but  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  Base  Ball,  was  brought 
back  to  see  if  he  could  bring  out  results  where  his  policy  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  prior  years.  Experience  may  have  served  Evers  well,  and  per- 
haps he  will  be  the  Moses  who  will  unify  the  Cubs  and  lead  them  to  Base 
Ball's  highest  peak. 

Barring  the  batteries,  which  includes  both  pitchers  and  catchers.  Chicago 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  strongest  organization  in  the  National  League  before 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  There  were  players  on  the  team  who,  in  their 
day,  had  been  leaders,  but  they  had  passed  the  mark  where  a  man  can  dupli- 
cate the  athletic  achievements  of  his  younger  days.  Even  the  batteries 
showed  the  wear  and  tear  of  continuous  physical  effort.  Vaughn  was  not 
the  pitcher  that  he  had  been  in  the  two  previous  years.  It  may  be  that 
there  remained  to  him  physical  endowment,  but  he  did  not  pitch  the  won- 
derful games  which  Avere  established  as  the  Vaughn  pattern  in  1918  and 
1919.  On  the  other  hand.  Alexander,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
less  successful,  considering  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  year,  sur- 
prised the  fans  and  other  folks  by  doing  better  than  he  did  in  1919.  Other 
pilchers  of  the  Chicago  team  were  not  up  to  National  League  demands  to 
win.  Behind  the  bat  Killefer.  as  cool  and  as  watchful  as  ever,  gave  indica- 
tion that  the  hard  work  of  Base  Ball,  year  in  and  out.  was  telling  upon  him. 


Wilbur  Cooper;  2.  Geortre  B.  Whined;  3,   W.   II.   Sonthworth:  4.   Walter  Barbare; 
Fred   Nicholson;  6,   Earl  J.  Hamilton;  7,   Harold   Carlson. 
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Killefer.  not  physically  the  strongesi  player  in  the  National  League,,  haa 
been  in  service  for  a  long  time  behind  the  bat,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  he 
has  stood  up  under  the  punishment  as  well  as  he  has. 

Qn  the  infield  the  Cubs  were  mediocre.  No  getting  away  from  it.  Terry 
did  well,  but  combined  with  the  other  players  of  the  infield,  his  natural 
slowness  made  all  the  infield  look  slow.  With  Hollocher  out  at  shortstop, 
the  Cubs  were  against  a  problem  that  would  have  taken  three  or  four  wise 
men  of  Jericho  to  solve,  especially  for  the  reason  that  Chicago,  like  the 
<  ther  clubs,  learned  there  were  no  ball  players  to  be  had  who  would  fit. 
The  young  crop  of  ball  players  was  no  crop,  a  condition  similar  to  that  of 
the  farmer  who  sought  his  cornfield  after  the  grasshoppers  had  passed  by. 

In  the  outfield  there  was  one  steady  player — Flack,  Robertson,  just  as 
with  the  Giants,  some  days  played  well  and  on  others  did  not.  Paskert,  in 
harness  longer  than  any  of  the  outfielders,  was  not  outclassed  by  any  of 
them  in  the  field.  Time  has  set  against  him  as  a  batter,  and  the  Cubs 
needed  twice  the  batting  that  they  were  getting  in  order  to  win  ball  games. 
In  July  they  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  for  fair.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  month  they  had  lost  more  games  than  they  had  won.  They 
never  regained  their  prominence  after  that.  They  were  caged  Cubs  instead 
»>f  Cubs  foot  loose  and  free  from  care.  They  finished  the  season  tied  with 
St.  Louis  for  fifth  place.  Their  best  work  was  against  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia- They  won  the  season's  series  from  both  teams.  However,  as  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  lost  to  every  other  club  in  the  National  League,  perhaps 
there  is  not  so  much  honor  in  being  tied  for  fifth  as  there  might  have  been 
had  Chicago  performed  a  little  better. 

It  is  the  rare  exception  in  Base  Ball  when  a  club  which  has  long  been  a 
leader  escapes  forever  its  dreary  days.  Perhaps  the  non-winning  days  of 
1920  are  not  to  be  repeated  again  for  another  decade.  New  York  was  the 
most  active  opponent  that  Chicago  had.  It  was  New  York  that  started  the 
Cubs  on  the  retreat.  Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati  were  only  a  little  less  active. 
and  with  three  leaders  pounding  the  team  all  of  the  time,  and  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh  almost  as  severe  in' their  treatment,  the  only  chance  afforded 
Chicago  to  breathe  was  when  the  Cubs  played  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  not  enough  Boston  and  Philadelphia  games  on 
the  Base  Ball  calendar  to  help  Chicago  fill  its  lungs  and  keep  them  filled. 

+     +     + 

ST.   LOUIS         There  was  a  time  during  1920  that  St.  Louis  enthu- 
Won  T5    siasts  dreamed  a  dream  of  a  pennant.     They've  been 

Last 79    dreaming   that   in    St.   Louis    these   many   years,    ami 

PC 487  s;;me  day  the  dream  will  come  true.  Look  at  Cleve- 
land! With  the  pitchers  throwing  the  ball  well,  the  batters  making  timely 
hits.  Hornsby  playing  at  top  speed,  and  evidence  of  energetic  hustling  team- 
Mi  rk.  St.  Louis  was  carrying  on  so  well  that  it  was  in  third  place  June  IS 
and  remained  there  for  almost  a  month.  It  did  not  begin  to  take  the  back 
track  until  the  latter  part  of  July.  When  it  did  fall  out  of  the  fight  its 
recuperative  poAvers  were  too  conspicuous  by  absence. 


1,   George  H.  raskert:  2,   Charles  Hollocher :   3,  Paul  Carter;  4,  Turner  Barber;  3, 
Robert  O'Farrell;  6,   Elwood  G.  Martin;  7,   Claude  Hendrix. 
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Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  final  standing  of 
St.  Louis  as  any  other  clubs  in  the  National  League  circuit.  The  champions 
■whipped  St.  Louis  as  often  as  they  did  New  York.  To  go  further,  one 
might  say  that  it  was  the  superior  skill  of  Brooklyn  against  St.  Louis  and 
New  York  that  gave  it  such  a  secure  hold  on  the  pennant.  New  York 
broke  even  with  St.  Louis,  which  is  another  indication  of  how  well  matched 
those  two  teams  were,  and  in  line  with  the  fact  that  they  were  beaten 
exactly  alike  by  the  champions. 

While  St.  Louis  was  weak  in  pitchers,  much  credit  is  due  to  Doak  for  the 
fine  showing  which  he  made.  A  great  many  students  of  Base  Ball  thought 
that  Doak's  career  as  a  major  league  pitcher  was  terminating.  He  disproved 
that  by  pitching  better  ball  in  1920  than  lie  had  pitched  in  three  years.  Of 
course  he  was  permitted  to  use  the  spitball  under  the  rule  which  gave  that 
right  to  the  few  pitchers  who  had  no  other  method  of  delivery.  It  was  the 
good  work  of  Doak  that  gave  St.  Louis  a  good  start.  Had  the  team  pos- 
sessed another  pitcher  like  him  it  would  have  been  in  the  first  division. 

As  the  season  progressed  Hornsby  fell  off  in  his  work.  That  hurt  the 
chances  of  St.  Louis.  So  long  as  there  seemed  to  be  hope  that  a  champion- 
ship might  be  won  or  that  the  team  would  finish  among  the  first  three  or 
four.  Hornsby  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight;  but  he  was  not  at  top  speed 
after  St.  Louis  began  to  drop  back.  It  may  have  been  that  he  worked  so 
hard  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  he  felt  the  strain.  There  were 
rumors  that  he  might  be  transferred  to  some  other  club  and  perhaps  that 
had  an  effect  on  his  play.  Branch  Rickey,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  club, 
made  the  flat  statement  that  Hornsby  would  not  be  transferred,  and  he 
was  not. 

In  addition  to  being  not  over  strong  in  pitching,  the  St.  Louis  team  could 
have  taken  plenty  of  help  behind  the  bat.  Two  hard-working  catchers  gave 
all  they  had  to  give  in  order  to  make  the  team  successful,  but  neither  of 
them  was  up  to  the  standard  of  a  championship  catcher.  One  is  a  little 
slow  and  the  other  is  not  a  heavy  batter.  Collectively.  St.  Louis  did  not 
lack  for  batting,  but  not  all  of  its  batting  was  of  the  team-work  style 
which  wins  championships  for  cities  that  have  not  had  a  chamoionship  in 
years.  There  were  times  during  the  vear  that  the  St.  Louis  players  were 
the  best  batters  collectively  in  the  National  League  circuit.  In  manv  a 
game  they  lacked  the  hit  that  would  have  meant  victory,  which  shows  that 
their  batting  power  was  so  distributed  as  not  to  be  well  equalized. 

The  acquisition  of  Fournier  at  first  base  gave  the  team  stability.  While 
he  may  not  be  of  championship  skill,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  expert 
first  basemen  who  have  played  in  the  past,  he  was  an  improvement  over  a 
manifestly  weak  spot  of  two  years.  St.  Louis  had  been  uncertain  in  first 
base  play  since  the  loss  of  Konetchy.  who  now  and  then  was  erratic  but 
who  possessed  first  base  ability  that  was  superior  to  his  successors. 

It  would  not  have  taken  much  of  a  rally  to  put  St.  Louis  up  in  the  race, 
and  Manager  Rickey  worked  zealously  to  bring  a  rallv  about,  but  no  reac- 
tion could  be  effected.  After  the  team  dropped  out  of  the  first  division — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  hopes  were  high  enough  then — they  could 


1,   Austin  McHenry;  2,  Clifton   B.   Heatheote;   3,    Burtoa   10.    Shottoii:    4.    Jacques   1 
Fournier:    5,    William   Dillhoefer;    6,    Jesse    Uaices;    7,    Marvin    M.    Goodwin. 
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not   grip   their  toes  hard   enough   to   get   another  real   spurt   started.     Their 
victories  and  their  defeats  alternated  with  too  pitiless  regularity. 

To  be  tied  with  Chicago  for  the  head  of  the  second  division  is  not  so  bad 
when  the  outcome  of  other  years  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  certainly 
showed  improvement  if  it  did  not  show  championship  class.  Against  almost 
all  of  the  teams,  except  Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  held  its  own. 
With  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  it  broke  even.  From  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  it  won  the  majority  of  games.  Four  more  victories  would 
have  given  the  team  an  even  break  in  percentage  on  the  year,  and  that  is  by 
no  means  bad  Base  Ball.  St.  Louis  gets  doleful  because  its  players  almost 
arrive  at  championship  form  and  then  falter.  The  day  that  a  team  in  St. 
Louis  finds  itself  permanently  on  the  right  side  of  the  National  League  per- 
centage column  there  will  be  a  civic  celebration,  or  something  akin  to  one. 

Before  the  season  was  over  it  was  decided  best  to  leave  the  old  field  on 
which  the  team  had  played  for  years  and  share  with  the  St.  Louis  American 
League  club  a  ground  which  was  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  Base  Ball 
patrons.  The  stands  at  the  National  League  park  were  in  condition  that 
called  for  their  reconstruction,  and  with  the  cost  of  building  at  war  figures 
it  was  not  deemed  advantageous  to  undertake  any  work.  It  is  the  opinion 
in  St.  Louis  that  the  shift  to  the  rival  ground  did  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  patrons.  If  the  National  League  team  had  played  winning  ball  all  of 
the  year  there  is  an  impression  that  the  attendance  would  have  been  better, 
if  anything,  at  the  more  modern  park  of  the  Browns,  than  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  decaying  plant  of  the  National  League  club.  So  far  as  the 
National  League  field  is  concerned,  there  is  no  fault  to  find.  In  spacious- 
ness it  is  one  of  the  finest  Base  Ball  fields  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
in  uniformly  good  condition  for  championship  Base  Ball.  The  only  trouble, 
from  a  St.  Louis  standpoint,  was  that  clubs  other  than  St.  Louis  were  win- 
ning championships  on  the  field. 

Branch  Rickey  continued  his  struggle  to  get  together  a  winning  combi- 
ration  against  all  odds  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  is  a  manager 
who  always  has  been  a  pillar  for  all  that  is  good  in  Base  Ball,  and  his  per- 
sistence ultimately  will  bring  him  success.  With  the  St.  Louis  manager  it 
has  been  a  work  of  love,  because  of  his  fondness  for  Base  Ball,  and  with  it 
he  has  put  together  a  nucleus  of  winning  players  which  may  realize  some- 
thing more  than  disappointment.  There  wa^  one  time  in  the  season  of 
1920  when  a  start  seemed  to  have  been  made,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  let 
down  in  pitching  that  stopped  further  progress.  It  is  the  history  of  Base 
Ball  that  the  man  who  sticks  is  the  man  who  achieves. 

♦     +     + 

BOSTON  Boston  did  all  of  its  playing  in  May.     The  team  got 

WnJ1  62    un^er   way    early   after   a    successful   spring   training 

Losi w    campaign  against  Detroit,  and  before  the  other  clubs 

p-c 409    had    rubbed    their    sleepy    winter    eyes    Boston    had 

vaulted  to  the  top  of  the  procession.     For  half  of  the  season  it  stuck  the 
fight   out.      Then   it   began    to   drop,   and   little   by   little   it   fell   back,   until 


1,    Richard    Rudolph:    2,    Leslie    Mann;    3,    Dana    Fillin^im:    4,     Edwin    Eayrs;    5, 
Charles   Pick;   6,    Arthur  E.   Wilson;   7,   Harry   M.   Gowdy;   8,    Raymond    R.   Powell. 
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toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  players  liarl  to  hustle  to  keep  from  slip- 
ping below  Philadelphia. 

Boston  began  with  experimental  surroundings.  There  were  a  number  of 
young  players  under  contract  and  there  were  some  old  fellows  whose  Base 
Ball  careers  were  about  over.  It  was  a  task  of  matching  the  old  with  the 
young  if  Manager  Stallings  could  do  so.  He  tried,  and  played  every  kind 
of  combination,  but  he  could  not  get  a  winning  result.  After  the  season 
was  over  it  was  rumored  that  he  would  not  return  to  Boston  as  manager. 
In  November  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  He  announced  that  he  probably 
would  retire  from  major  league  Base  Ball  and  that  he  would  possibly 
become  the  owner  of  a  minor  league  club,  subsequently  purchasing  an 
interest  in  the  Rochester  New  International  League  club. 

One  trouble  with  Boston  was  that  its  veteran  pitchers  did  not  meet  expec- 
tations. Some  old  pitchers  made  fine  records  in  the  National  League  in 
1920,  but  there  were  others  who  could  not  overcome  the  differences  made 
necessary  in  their  delivery  by  the  changes  in  the  rules,  and  a  few  more 
whose  efficiency  had  declined  because  of  their  inability  to  curve  the  -ball 
with  the  skill  which  they  had  possessed  in  the  past.  Some  pitchers  of  the 
Boston  team  among  the  youngsters  gave  occasional  promise,  hut  there  was 
none  who  indicated  that  he  would  be  a  second  Rudolph  for  the  Hub.  In 
his  day  Rudolph  helped  to  win  many  a  battle  for  Boston. 

Outfield  strength  was  lacking.  The  team  at  no  time  had  good  enough 
outfielders  with  which  to  win  a  major  league  pennant.  Some  of  the  younger 
players  who  were  tried  fell  flat.  The  older  players  did.  not  meet  expecta- 
tions and  all  of  the  season  Boston  was  retarded  in  driving  ahead  because 
the  outfield  did  not  bat  well  enough  for  a  major  league  combination.  As  a 
natural  result,  after  the  season  was  over,  changes  were  announced  in  the 
outfield  for  the  season  to  come.  It  was  not  a  high-class  fielding  outfield  in 
addition  to  being  a  weak  batting  outfield.  While  George  W.  Grant,  owner 
of  the  team,  stood  ready  to  do  anything  that  he  could  to  strengthen  it.  he 
faced  the  same  situation  that  confronted  all  other  owners — lack  of  players 
worth  while  in  the  minor  league.  Throughout  all  of  the  L^nited  States 
there  were  very  few  men  who  showed  mai-or  league  capacity  in  1920 — that 
is,  in  the  minor  leagues — to  say  nothing  of  players  who  could  demonstrate 
ability  to  become  stars  some  day. 

Gowdy  was  not  the  catcher  that  he  had  been,  and  behind  the  bat  Boston 
was  not  much  better  off  than  it  was  for  pitchers.  That  was  another  deter- 
rent factor.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a  pitching  staff  fall  down,  but  when 
the  catchers  go  with  it  a  team  is  hit  in  a  vital  part.  With  weakness  in  the 
battery  department,  there  was  no  strength  in  the  infield.  Maranville  at 
shortstop  occasionally  startled  spectators  by  the  great  number  of  chances 
which  he  successfully  fielded.  In  all  games  he  was  a  sood  ground  coverer, 
but  he  seemed  to  play  more  in  spurts  in  1920  than  he  had  in  the  other 
years  of  hi^  professional  career.  Boeckel  was  an  average  third  baseman, 
and  Holke  at  first  played  as  consci^ntiouslv  as  he  has  played  from  the  day 
that  he  got  into  professional  Base  Ball.  Second  base  was  not  handled  up 
t»  championship  form.    Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  Ford,  a  young- 


7.    Lee   Meadows:  2.   Emil   Mensel:   :;.    Russell   <;.    Wrightstone;   4,    Arthur  Fletch 
5,   Eppa   Rixey;  C,  Charles  D.  Stengel   ;  7,  John  W.   Rawlings, 
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>ter.  was  added  to  the  infield.  He  was  weak  at  bat.  the  fault  of  many  oi 
the  younger  generation,  but  he  fielded  at  times  as  sensationally  as  Maran- 
sille.  He  ranged  over  wide  territory  and  handled  the  ball  with  accuracy 
when  he  got  it. 

Boston  was  still  backward  to  some  extent  in  attendance  at  ball  games- 
There  was  a  time  when  Boston  was  the  bulwark  of  Base  Ball,  but  the  war 
seemed  to  take  away  more  of  the  old  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  and  appetite 
from  Boston  than  from  any  other  Eastern  city.  It  is  true  that  with  a  suc- 
cessful team  Boston  unquestionably  would  have  given  Mr.  Grant  greater 
reward  for  his  pains,  and  perhaps  after  all  the  better  test  of  his  luck  will 
be  when  he  is  successful  in  putting  together  the  kind  of  a  team  which  he 
lias  in  mind  for  Boston.  New  players  on  the  infield  and  an  exchange  which 
has  brought  Boston  better  outfielders  is  a  good  start  toward  more  success. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

PHILADELPHIA  Two  percentage  points  more  and  Philadelphia  would 
~  62   have  tied  with  Boston  for  the  privilege  of  being  last 

Lost. ...........       91    in  the  National  League  race.     First  impulse   was  to 

PC 407    say  "honor,"  and,  after  all,  in  the  kind  of  race  that 

was  National  League  history  in  1920,  it  might  not  have  been  out  of  place 
to  say  honor.  There  have  been  plenty  of  "tailend"  teams  in  the  history  of 
Base  Ball  that  could  not  win  more  than  .350  per  cent  of  their  games.  In 
1920  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  won  more  than  .400  per  cent.  If  they 
could  not  be  winners  of  a  championship  pennant,  they  could  be  contenders 
in  a  championship  race,  and  the  result  was  that  the  fight  for  the  flag  car- 
ried down  to  the  very  last  of  the  season.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strong 
front  displayed  by  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  there  would  have  been  no 
three-cornered  championship  struggle  in  September,  when  Brooklyn.  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  were  vying  with  each  other  to  see  which  could  win. 
In  the  very  last  of  the  year  Philadelphia  gave  Brooklyn  a  beating  which 
fairly  stunned  the  Brooklyn  fans,  and  if  Cincinnati  or  New  York  had  been 
quite  strong  enough  then  t<»  have  taken  advantage  of  that  situation,  there 
might  have  been  another  National  League  champion  than  Brooklyn.  A 
so-called  tailend  team  which  can  do  something  of  that  sort  should  have  a 
little  more  credit  in  Base  Ball  than  mere  mention. 

Cravath  began  the  season  well,  but  he  did  not  have  the  material  with 
which  to  keep  going  steadily.  Bancroft  was  released  to  New  York  in  ex- 
change for  Fletcher.  Both  are  excellent  shortstops,  the  best  two  in  the 
National  League.  Bancroft  is  younger  in  the  National  League  than  Fletcher. 
At  their  best  they  rate  so  much  alike  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  any 
line  between  them  in  comparison.  One  is  a  right-hand  batter — Fletcher — 
and  the  other  a  left-hand  batter,  and  that's  about  all  there  is  to  it. 
Fletcher  had  been  troubled  with  a  charley  horse,  which  is  poison  to  all  ball 
players,  and  Bancroft  is  rather  susceptible  to  iniury. 

In  making  the  exchange  the  Philadelphia  infield  was  not  so  badly  upset 
a^  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  replace  Bancroft  with  a 
young  player.     It  was  not,  however,  what  could  be  called  a  seasoned  infield. 
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Burns.   New  York,   slides  safely  home  by  a  hook  slide,  upsetting  Govrdy  at  the  plat< 
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First  base  was  as  well  taken  care  of  as  Paulette  could  play  it.  Second  base 
found  Rawlings  there  part  of  the  season  working  very  well  in  conjunction 
with  Fletcher.  Third  base  was  experimental.  Some  of  the  time  the  experi- 
ments played  very  well  and  other  times  played  exactly  as  experiments 
always  play  in  any  kind  of  professional  outdoor  game. 

Philadelphia  had  a  fairly  good  outfield,  but  not  a  consistent  outfield. 
Williams  and  Meusel  could  bat.  The  latter  was  too  lackadaisical  at  times 
to  establish  himself  as  a  championship  outfielder.  Cravath  contented  him- 
self with  remaining  on  the  bench,  going  in  now  and  then  as  a  pinch  hitter, 
and  giving  Stengel  all  the  leeway  he  wanted.  Stengel  did  not  bat  as  well , 
as  he  did  in  Brooklyn.  He  fielded  as  well,  and  there  is  none  who  is  a  better 
judge  of  batters  than  Stengel.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  players  in  the 
National  League,  and  he  knows  where  to  go  to  get  the  hits  that  are  made 
in  his  direction. 

The  Phillies  were  not  over  strong  in  pitchers  and  catchers.  That  is  a 
common  fault  with  any  team  which  is  not  going  better  than  eighth  in  an 
eight-club  league.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pitchers  had  their  good 
days,  the  Philadelphia  club  could  win,  showing  there  was  an  element  of 
strength  in  the  team  which  only  needed  to  be  improved  to  put  Philadelphia 
in  the  race  with  other  of  the  clubs.  The  team  did  not  win  a  series  from  a 
rival,  and  broke  even  with  only  one  team — Boston.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  that  result  to  note  also  that  Philadelphia  did  not  lose 
as  many  games  to  the  champions  as  either  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  although 
it  did  lose  an  identical  number  to  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  These  Western 
teams,  neither  of  which  was  prominently  among  the  first  three,  were  more 
difficult  to  defeat  than  Cincinnati,  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Philadelphia 
actually  won  ten  games  from  the  Giants,  almost  splitting  the  series  with 
them.  The  Phillies  had  their  share  in  holding  the  runner-up  down,  as  did 
Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis.  There  were  unusual  results  all  around.  New  York 
overwhelmed  Cincinnati,  yet  Cincinnati  was  more  successful  against  Brook- 
lyn than  any  other  club  in  the  National  League.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Brooklyn's  margin  of  excellence  against  the  East,  it  would  not  have  won 
the  championship.  Manager  Robinson  set  sail  early  against  his  Eastern 
opponents,  and  the  championship  was  really  won  on  the  last  day  of  June 
by  Brooklyn,  although  there  was  no  one  who  knew  it  at  just  that  time.  The 
s°mi-monthly  standing  of  National  League  clubs  during  the  season  of  1920 
follows: 

STANDING    OF   CLUBS   APRIL   30. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.  Won.      Lost.        PC. 

Cincinnati    8  3  .727  Boston    4 

Brooklyn     8*         4  .667  St.    Louis    5 

Pittsburgh    8  5  .545  Chicago    4 

Philadelphia    >1  5  .545  New   York    3 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS  MAY  15. 

Cinrinnati     1G             9            .640        Chicago    12 

Brooklyn     12             9            .571         New*  York    8 

Boston    10            8           .556        Philadelphia     9 

Pittsburgh     11            10            .524        St.    Louis    9 


5 

.444 

7 

.417 

S 

.333 

7 

.300 

12 

.520 

12 

.400 

14 

.391 

14 

.391 
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Club. 

Brooklyn     21 

Chicago    24  16 

Cincinnati    23  16 

Pittsburgh   19  17 


Cincinnati    

Brooklyn     2S 

St.    Louis    28 


Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati  . 
Brooklyn  ... 
St.  Louis  .. 
Chicago 


Brooklyn     

« lincinnati    44 

Pittsburgh    39 

St.    Louis   40 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  31. 

Won.      Lost.       PC.  Club.                                Won. 

14  .600        Boston    36 

.600        St.    Louis    IT 

.590         New   York    15 

.528        Philadelphia     14 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS  TUNE  15. 

29  21  .580        Chicago    26 

1  .571         Boston    21 

28  24  .538        New   York    21 

23  22  .511        Philadelphia     19 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JUNE  30. 

35  26  .574        Boston    28 

33  30  .524         Pittsburgh      29 

34  31  .52°,         New    York    30 

34  31  .523        Philadelphia 25 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  15. 

49  33  .598        Chicago    40 

579         New    York    37 

520         Boston     31 

494        Philadelphia     31 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  31. 


Brooklyn     56 

Cincinnati     52 

New   York    47 

Pittsburgh     47 


.583 
.571 
.511 
.511 


Chicago    

St.    Louis    ... 

Boston     

Philadelphia 


Brooklyn      63 

Cincinnati    59 

New   York    59 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS  AUGUST  15 
18  .568         Chicago    


Pittsburgh 


56 

.562         ST.    Louis    51 

.546        Boston     47 

.509         Philadelphia     43 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS  AUGUST  31. 


Brooklyn 
Cincinnati 
New   York 
Pittsburgh 


.530        Chicago    63 

.558          St.    Louis    CI 

.545         Boston     49 

.521        Philadelphia     50 


STANDING 

Brooklyn     84  58 

<  Cincinnati    75  59 

New  York    76  61 

Pittsburgh     71  64 

STANDING 

Brooklyn     93  61 

New    York    86  68 

Cincinnati     82  71 

Pittsburgh     79  75 


OF  CLUBS  SEPTEMBER  15. 

.592         Chicago     


.DM 

.526 


St.    Lou 
Boston     ... 
Philadelphi 


OF  CLUBS  OCTOBER 

.604         Chicago    


.51:' 


St.    Louis    75 

Boston    62 

Philadelphia     62 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club. 
Brooklyn 
New   York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 


Bklyn. 


Chicago    9 

St.    Louis    7 

Boston    8 

Philadelphia     8 


N.Y. 

15 


Cin. 

10 
16 


Pi:  i 
II 


Chi. 
13 


St.L 
15 
11 
13 
11 
10 

ii 
s 


I '.OS 

14 
12 
12 
15 


Phil. 

14 
12 
14 
13 
14 
14 
10 


Lost. 
19 
22 
21 
24 


79 


Lost. 
61 
68 
71 


PC. 

.457 


.117 
.368 


.510 

.467 
.412 

.3.SS 


.500 
.492 
.462 
.403 


.  IS2 
.474 

.443 
.40:: 


.495 
.463 
.400 
.413 


.496 

.468 
.452 


.496 
.  188 
.423 


.486 
.463 
.419 
.394 


.4s7 
.487 
.409 
.407 


PC. 

.604 

.558 
.536 
.513 
.INT 
.487 
.409 
.407 


. 


ROGERS  HORNSBY, 

St.  Louis. 
Leading  Batsman,  National  League,  1920. 


Conlon.  Photo. 
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National  League  Averages,   1920 

CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS  IN   PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1871— Athletics 

..  .759 

18S8— New    York.... 

..   .641 

1904— New   York.... 

..  .693 

..  .S30 

1889— New    York.... 

1890— Brooklyn 

..   .6o9 

..    .667 

1905 — New    York 

1906— Chicago    

..  .668 

1873 — Boston    

..   .729 

. .   . 765 

..  .717 

1891 — Boston    , 

..   .630 

1907— Chicago   

1908— Chicago   

1909— Pittsburgh     .. 

. .   .704 

..  .899 

18y2—  Boston    

1893— Boston    

..  .680 
..   .667 

. .   .643 

1876— Chicago    

..  .788 

..  .724 

1877— Boston    

..    .646 

1S94— Baltimore     . . . 

..    .695 

1910— Chicago    

..  .676 

1878— Boston    

..  .683 

1S95 — Baltimore     ... 

..   .669 

1911— New    York.... 

..   .647 

1879 — Providence     . . 

..  .702 

1S96— Baltimore     . . . 

..    .698 

1912— New   York.... 

..   .682 

1880—  Chicago 

..  .798 

1897— Boston    

..   .795 

1913 — New    York 

..   .664 

1881— Chicago    

1882— Chicago    

..   .667 
..  .655 

1S9S— Boston    

..  .685 

1914— Boston    

1915— Philadelphia 

.   .614 

1S99— Brooklyn     .... 

..   .682 

..  .592 

1883— Boston    

..   .643 

1900— Brooklyn     .... 

..   .603 

1916— Brooklyn 

..   .610 

1884 — Providence    . . 

..   .750 

1901— Pittsburgh     . . 

..   .647 

1917— New    York.... 

..   .636 

1S85— Chicago    

..   .770 

1902— Pittsburgh     .. 

..   .741 

1918— Chicago 

..   .651 

1886— Chicago    

..  .726 

1903— Pittsburgh     .. 

..   .650 

1919— Cincinnati    ... 

..    .686 

1887— Detroit     

...  .637 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AT   CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 
Following   is    the   official   record   of   games   won   and   lost  in   the   contest   for 
the  championship  of  the   National  League,   season  of  1920: 


Bklyn.  N.Y.  Cin.  Pitts.  Chi.  St.L.  Bos.  Phil. Won.  Lost.     PC. 

Brooklyn     •'..        15       10       12       13  13  14  14  93       61       .604 

New    York 7        ..        16       13       15  11  12  12  86       68       .558 

Cincinnati     12         6       ..        12       13  13  12  14  82       71        .536 

Pittsburgh     10     "9       10        ..        11  11  15  13  79       75        .513 

Chicago      9         7         9       11        ..  10  15  14  75       79        .487 

St.    Louis    7       11          9       11        12  ..  11  14  75       79       .487 

Boston    8       10         9         7          7  11  ..  10  62       90        .408 

Philadelphia     8       10         8         9         8  8  11  ..  C2       91       .405 

Protested  Games:  July  5,  2d  game — Philadelphia  at  New  York:  replayed 
Sept.  4    (first  game)   and  won  by  New  York. 

Games  Remaining  Unplayed:  Sept.  10 — Cincinnati  at  Boston;  Oct.  1— Phil- 
adelphia at  Boston.     Total  unplayed  games,   2. 

INDIVIDUAL   BATTING 

The  leading  batsman  for  1920  is  Rogers  Hornsby  of  the  St.  Louis  club. 
Horrisby  engaged  in  149  games,  six  less  than  his  club  played,  and  compiled 
the  splendid  batting  percentage  of  .370.  Of  the  forty-five  champion  batsmen 
since  the  organization  of  the  National  League,  but  nineteen  have  finished  with 
a  higher  batting  mark  than  Hornsby,  Hugh  Duffy  turning  in  the  highest  per- 
centage when   he  hit  for   .438  in   1894. 

Hornsby's  mark  of  .370  has  been  excelled  but  four  times  since  1900,  when 
Hans  Wagner  hit  that  year  for  .380:  the  following  year  when  Jesse  Burkett 
touched  .382;  again  in  1905  when  Cy  Seymour  had  .377,  and  in  1912  when 
Henry   Zimmerman   led  with   .372. 

Hornsby  made  the  most  hits,  218,  and  also  leads  in  two-base  hits,  with  44. 
Milton  Stock  is  the  leading  one-base  hitter,  with  170  singles;  Hy  Myers  leads 
in  three-base  hits,  with  22,  and  Cy  Williams  occupies  home  run  honors,  with 
15  home  runs. 

Rogers  Hornsby  leads  the  long  hitters  with  329  total  bases,  for  a  percent- 
age of   .559. 

Three  players,  Rogers  Hornsby  of  St.  Louis,  Milton  J.  Stock  of  St.  Louis 
and  Ross  Young  of  New  York,  garnered  more  than  two  hundred  hits  as  their 
season's   portion.      Only    thirteen    National    League   batters    have   reaped    more 
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hits  per  season  than  has  Hornsby,   with  Willie  Keeler  of  Baltimore  the  leader, 
with  -43  hits  during  the  season  of  1&97. 

George  Burns  of  New  York  leads  the  run  scorers  with  115  runs.  Not  since 
1911,  when  James  Sheekard  of  Chicago  tallied  121  runs,  has  any  player 
reached  this  high   mark  in  runs  scored.    ■ 

Max  Carey  of  Pittsburgh  leads  the  runners  along  the  base  paths,  with  52 
stolen  bases. 

George  Cutshaw  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  leading  sacrifice  hitter,  with  37  sacri- 
fice hits. 

Five  players  engaged  in  every  game  which  their  clubs  played,  as  follows: 
George  Kelly,  New  York:  James  Johnston,  Brooklyn,  and  Milton  Stock,  St. 
Louis,  155  games  each;  Louis  Duncan,  Cincinnati,  154,  and  Norman  Boeckel, 
Boston,   153  games. 

Milton  Stock  went  to   the  bat  the  most   times,   639. 

There  were  forty-nine  cases  of  hitting  safely  in  ten  or  more  consecutive 
games,  with  Eddie  Roush  of  Cincinnati  the  leader.  Roush  on  August  27  began 
a  streak  of  safe  hitting  that  endured  for  twenty-seven  successive  contests  and 
yielded  46  hits  in  114  times  at  bat  till  September  22,  when  Charles  Adams  of 
Pittsburgh   stopped   Roush. 

David  Bancroft  of  New  York  was  the  only  player  that  got  six  hits  in  six 
times  at  bat  in  one  game.    This  Bancroft  did  on  June  28,  against  Philadelphia. 

Eleven  players  garnered  five  hits  in  a  game,  one  player,  Ross  Young  of 
New  York  performing  the  feat  twice.  Walter  Maranville,  Boston:  Earl  Smith, 
George  Burns  and  Ross  Young,  New  York;  Davis  Robertson,  Chicago;  William 
Southworth,  Pittsburgh;  Clifton  Heathcote,  St.  Louis:  Turner  Barber,  Chi- 
cago; Emil  Meusel  and  Eugene  Paulette,  Philadelphia;  Jacques  Fournier,  St. 
Louis,  were  the  men  who  made  five  hits  in  as  many  times  at  bat. 

Eight  players  tallied  four  runs  in  one  game  during  the  past  season,  viz.: 
Fred  Williams  and  Emil  Meusel  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  Hollocher  and  George 
Paskert  of  Chicago,  George  Cutshaw  of  Pittsburgh,  Henry  Groh  of  Cincinnati, 
Jacques  Fournier  of  St.  Louis  and  Peter  Kilduff  of  Brooklyn. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  six  shutouts  scored  last  season. 

St.  Louis  leads  in  club  batting  with  a  percentage  of  .2S9:  made  the  most 
hits,  1,589;  the  greatest  number  of  total  bases,  2,115:  most  singles.  1,223, 
and  got  the  greatest  number  of  two-base  hits.  238.  Brooklyn  made  the  most 
three-base  hits,  99,  and  Philadelphia  batted  out  the  greatest  number  of  home 
runs,   64. 

New  York  leads  in  scoring,  with  682  runs,  and  Pittsburgh  is  the  leading 
base  stealing  club,   with   181  stolen  bases. 

Chicago  leads  in  sacrifice  hits,   with  220. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  players  were  used  by  the  eight  National 
League  clubs  during  the  past  season. 

INDIVIDUAL    BATTING. 

Name  and  Club.  Bats.G.  AB.     R.    H.   TB.   2B.  3B.  HR.SH.  SB.  PC. 

Hornsby,    Rogers     St.    Louis.... R  149  589  96  218  329  44  20  9  S  12  .370 

Nicholson.    Fred,' Pittsburgh.... R  99  247  33     89  131  16  7  4  6  9.360 

Young,    Ross,    New   York L  153  581  92  204  277  27  14  6  13  18  .351 

Roush,    Edd   J..    Cincinnati L  149  579  81   196  262  22  16  4  26  36  .339 

Smith,    John.    St.   Louis L  91  313  53  104  139  22  5  1  6  14  .332 

Wheat,    Zack    D..    Brooklvn L  148  583  89  191  270  26  13  9  6  S  .328 

Eayrs,    Edwin.    Boston    L  87  244  31     80     92  5  2  1  6  4  .328 

Williams     Fred    C,    Phila L  148  590  88  192  293  36  10  15  17  18  .325 

Stork.    Milton  J.,    St.   Louis R  155  639  85  204  244  2S  6  . .  28  15  .319 

Hollocher,    Chas.    J..    Chicago.. .L  80  301  53     96  117  17  2  . .  24  20  .319 

Dalv.    Thos.    D.,    Chicago R  J4  90  12     28     34  6  ..  ..  1  1  .311 

Meusel.    Emil.    Philadelnhia R  138  518  75  160  245  27  8  14  13  17   .309 

Konetchv.    Edward   J.,    Bklyn...R  131  497  62  153  214  22  12  5  16  3  .308 

Fournier,    Jacques   P.,    St.    T L  141  530  77   162  232  33  14  3  24  26  .306 

Grimes,    Burleigh    A..    Bklvn....R  43  111  9     34     48  8  3  ..  6  2  .306 

See.    Chas.    H.,    Cincinnati L  47  82  9     25     29  4  ..  ..  4  2   .305 

Myers,    Harry   H.,    Brooklyn..  ..R  154  582  83  177  269  36  22  4  33  9  .304 
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Name  and  Club.                         Bats.G.  AB.  R.    H.  TB.  2B.  3B.  HR.SH.  SB.  FO. 

Daubert,   Jacob  E..    Cinciunati..L  142  553  97  168  234  28  13  4  27  11   .304 

Flack.,    Max,    Chicago L  135  520  85  157  211  30  6  4  13  13  .302 

Robertson,    Davis   A.,    Chicago.. L  134  500  68  150  231  29  11  10  14  17  .300 

Bancroft,  Dave,  Phil.-N.Y    ..Both  150  613  102  183  237  36  9  . .  16  8  .'J99 

Groh,   Henry   K.,    Cincinnati E  145  550  86  164  216  28  12  ..  14  16  .298 

Sullivan,   John  L.,   Boston R     SI  250  36     74     99  14  4  1  9  3  .296 

Duncan,    Louis   B.,    Cincinnati.. R  154   576  75  170  214  16  11  2  27  18  .295 

Holke,   Walter   L.,    Boston. .  .Both  144  551  53  162  208  15  11  3  23  4  .294 

Smith,    Earl.    New   York L     91  262  20     77     89  7  1  1  3  5  .294 

Stengel.    Chas.    D.,    Phila L  129  445  53  130  194  25  6  9  15  7  .292 

Johnston,    Jas.    H.,    Brooklyn... R  155  635  87  185  229  17  12  1  28  19  .29.1 

Lavan,    John.    St.    Louis R  142  516  52  149  193  21  10  1  31  11  .289 

Carey,   Max   G„    Pittsburgh.  .Both  130  485  74  140  169  18  4  1  20  52  .2S9 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn R     90  301  16     87  100  9  2  . .  13  . .    .289 

Cravath,   Chas.   C.   Phila R     46     45  2     13     21  5  ..  1  2S9 

Faulette,    Eugene,    Phila R  143  562  59  162  193  16  6  19  9  .288 

Krueger,    Ernest   G..    Brooklyn.  .R     52  146  21     42     53  4  2  1  ..  2  .2S8 

Burns,   Geo.   J.,    New  York R  154  631  115  4 SI   252  35  9  6  5  22  .287 

Doyle,    Lawrence   J.,    N.    Y L  137  471  48  134  171  21  2  4  10  11   .285 

Merkle,   Fred   C,    Chicago R     92  330  33     94   131  20  4  3  12  3  .285 

Fletcher,    Arthur,    N. Y. -Phila..  .R   143  550  57  156  218  32  9  4  19  7  .2t>» 

Southworth,    Wni.    H.,    Pitts... .L  146  540  64  155  204  17  13  2  17  23  .284 

Heathcote,    Clifton,    St.    Louis.. L  133  489  55  139  182  18  8  3  16  21    .284 

O'Neil.    Geo.    M..    Boston R    112  304  19     86     99  5  4  .  .  13  4  .283 

McHenry.    Austin,    St.    Louis...  B   137  504  66  142  213  19  11  10  13  8  .282 

demons.   Vernon  J.,   St.    Louis. .U  112  338  17     95  120  10  0  1  10  1    .281 

Bigbee,   Carlson  L.,   Pittsburgh.  L  137  550  78  154  215  19  15  4  6  31   .'-'So 

Terry,    Zeb.    A.,    Chicago li   133  490  56  139  183  26  9  ..  33  12.280 

Frisoh.    Frank    F.,    N.    Y Both   110  440  57   123  165  10  10  4  13  34  .280 

Paskert.    Geo.    II.,    Chicago It  139    187  57   136  193  22  10  5  18  10  .279 

Cruise.    Walton    E.,    Boston L     91  288  40     SO  100  7  5  1  10  5  .278 

Schmidt,    Walter.    Pittsburgh ...  R     94  310  22     SO  102  8  4  ..  10  9  .277 

Mann.    Leslie.    Boston R  115  424  48  117   149  7  8  3  11  7   .276 

King,    Lee,    New    York R     93  261  32     72  112  11  4  7  7  3   .2 .(J 

Pick,    Chas.,    Boston L     95  3S3  34   105  139  16  6  2  18  10  .-'.4 

Janvrin,   Harold   C,    St.    Louis.. R     87  270  33     74     93  8  4  18  5  .274 

Barbare.    Walter.    Pittsburgh... R     57  186  9     51     60  5  2  ..  4  5.274 

Kauff,    Benj.,    New    York L     55   157  31     43     70  12  3  3  4  3  .274 

Lamar,    Wm.    G.,    Brooklyn L     24     44  5     12     16  4 273 

Kilduff,   Peter  J.,   Brooklyn R  141  47S  G2  130  172  26  8  . .  22  2  .272 

Allen,    Nick,    Cincinnati R     43     85  10     23     28  3  1..  5  ..    .271 

Carlson,    Harold   G.,    Pitts R     39     85  3     23     29  4  1  ..  2  ..    .271 

Boeckel,    Norman    D.,    Boston... R  153  5S2  70  156  203  28  5  3  9  18  .268 

Nehf,    Arthur    N..    New   York...L     40     97  11     26     30  4  ..  ..  4  2.208 

Rath.    Morris    C,    Cincinnati. ..  .L  129  506  01  135  156  7  4  2  28  10  .267 

Bressler.    Raymond  B.,   Cin R     21     30  4       8      9  1  ..  ..  1  1  .267 

Kelly,   Geo.   L.,   New  York R  155  590  69  157  234  22  11  11  14  6  .266 

Maranville,    Walter   J.,    Boston. R  134  493  48  131    1S3  19  15  1  13  14  .266 

Luque,    Adolfo,    Cincinnati R     37     64  6     17     20  3  ..  ..  5  2  .268 

Barber,    Turner.    Chicago L     94  340  27     90    110  10  5  .  .  17  5.265 

Wingo.    Ivy    B..    Cincinnati L  108  364  32     96   123  11  5  2  8  6  .264 

Schultz,    Jos.,    St.    Louis R     99  320  38     84     99  5  5  ..12  5  .263 

Dillhoefer.  Wm.  M..  St.  Louis.  .R     76  224  26     59     73  S  3  ..  3  2.268 

Wrightstone,   Rus.   G..   Phila. ...L     76  206  23     54     71  6  1  3  2  3  .262 

Tyler,    Geo.    A.,    Chicago L     29     65  6     17     2'2  3  1  ..  2  ..    .^02 

Whitte.l,    Geo.    B.,    Pittsburgh.. B  134  494  53  129   167  11  12  1  23  11    .261 

Griffith.    Thos.    H.,    Brooklyn...!.     93  334  41     87   110  9  4  2  14  3  .260 

LeBourveau.    DeW.    W..    Phila.. L     84  261  29     67     87  7  2  3  14  9    -'57 

McQuillan.    Hugh    A..    Boston. ..R     38     74  S     19     34  4  4  1  6  ..    .257 

Schupp.    Ferd.   >L.   St.   Louis. ...K     39    86  11     22     31  7  1  ..  4  ..    .256 
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INDIVIDUAL   BATTING— (Continued). 


Name  and  Club. 


Bats.G.  AB. 


Xeale,   A.   Earle,    Cincinnati L 

olson,    Ivan    M.,    Brooklyn It 

.Miller,    John    B.,    Philadelphia.. It 

Neis,    Bernie,    Brooklyn R 

Lear,    Fred   F.,    New   York R 

Eller,    Horace   O.,    Cincinnati..  .R 

Cutshaw,    Geo.    W.,    Pitts R 

Snyder,    Frank,    New   York R 

O'Farreil,   Robt.   A.,    Chicago... R 

Rixey,    Eppa,    Philadelphia L 

Rariden,  Win.  A..  Cincinnati... R 
Kopf,  Wm.  L,.,  Cincinnati.. Both 
Pfeffer,   Edwd.   J.,    Brooklyn..  ..R 

Gowdy,   Henry  M. ,    Boston It 

Fisher,    Bay   L.,    Cincinnati It 

Ford,    Horace   H..    Boston R 

Elliott,    Harold    B.,    Bklyn R 

Deal,    Chas.    A.,    Chicago R 

Toney,    Fred   A.,    New   York R 

Sehmandt,    Ray.    H.,    Bklyn R 

Lee,   Clifford   W.,    Pittsburgh..  .R 

Caton,    Jas.    H.,    Pittsburgh R 

Twombly,    Clarence   E.,    Chi L 

Mitchell,  Clarence  E.,  Bklyn... L 
Rawlings,  John  W.,  Bos. -Phil.. R 
Smith,  Sherrod  M.,  Brooklyn... R 
Knode,  Kenneth  T.,  St.  Louis.. L 
Gonzales,    Miguel,    New   York... It 

Alexander.    Grover   C,    Chi R 

Shotton,   Burton   E..   St.    Louis.. L 

Grimm,    Chas.,    Pittsburgh L 

May,    Jak«,    St.    Louis R 

Wheat,   M-Kinley   D.,    Phih:....R 

North,    Louis,    St.    Louis R 

Powell,  Raymond  R.,  Boston... L 
Sherdel,  Wm.  L.,  St.  Louis.... L 
Cooper,   A.    Wilbur,    Pittsburgh. R 

Killefer,    Win.,    Chicago R 

Cadore,    Leon  J.,   Brooklyn R 

Miller,    Ralpli   J.,    Phila R 

Sicking,  Ed.  J.,  N.Y.-Cin...Both 
McKeebnie,  Wm.   B.,   Pitts.. Both 

Vaughn,  Jas.  L.,  Chicago Both 

Crane,  Sam,  Cincinnati...'. R 

Scott,    John    W.,    Boston R 

Traynor,  Harold  J.,   Pitts \..B 

Friberg,  Bernard  A.,  Chicago.. R 
Tragesser,    Walter  J.,    Phila.... R 

Christenbury.  Lloyd  R.,  Bos L 

Barnes,    Jesse   L..    New   York...L 

Spencer,   Vernon  M.,   N.  Y L 

Goodwin,    Marvin   M.,    St.    L R 

Ring.    Jas.    J.,    Cincinnati R 

Haeffner.    Wm.    P...    Pitts R 

Herzog.    Chas.    L.,    Chicago R 

Ruether.    Walter    H..    Cin L 

Jacobs,    Elmer,    St.    Louis It 

Hinchman,   Wm.   W..   Pitts R 

Causey,    Cecil    A.,    Phila R 

Rudolph,    Richd.,    Boston....  Both 


150  .",30 

1 13  037 

98  313 
95  210 
31     87 

38  87 
131  488 

87  264 
94  270 
43  101 

39  101 
120  45S 

30  74 
SO  214 
33     70 

88  257 

41  112 
129  450 

12  Sfe 
28  03 
37  70 
98  352 
78  183 
55  107 
103  3s7 
33     43 

42  05 
11  13 
46  118 
62  180 

148  533 
16  22 
78  230 
20 

147 
49 
44 
62 


31 

ooo 

03 
113 
191 
35  91 
97  33S 

53  257 
40  133 
40  102 

54  144 

44  99 

17  52 
50  114 
62  170 
65  106 

45  108 
45  140 
32  35 
42  96 
5}  175 
01  305 
45  104 
23  20 
IS  10 
44  59 

18  27 


R.  II. 

55  135 
71  102 

11  S7 

38  03 

12  22 
7  22 

56  123 
26  66 
29  67 
"6  25 

0  25 
56  112 

5  18 

14  52 

5  17 
16  62 

13  27 
4S  108 

6  23 

7  15 
9  18 

29  83 

25  43 

9  25 

39  90 
•;  io 

1 1   1 5 

1  3 
0  27 

28  41 
38  121 

2  5 

15  52 
2   7 

69  137 

4  14 

1 1   25 


TB.  2B. 

108  10 

200  13 

106  12 

S4  11 

27  .. 
24  2 

155  16 

96  13 

95  11 

30  .. 

28  3 
139  15 

20  .. 


3B.  HR.SH.  SB.  PC. 
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16  42 

4  20 
28  74 
23  56 

13  29 

14  22 
20  31 

5  21 

6  11 
11  24 

17  37 
17  22 
10  22 

15  28 
\  7 
0  19 
8  34 

39  59 

3  20 

3 

2  11 


137  10 

31  4 

19  2 
24  2 

104  11 

52  1 

31  2 
122  1!) 

16  2 

IS  1 

3 

36 

49 

154 

7 

77  10 

8  1 

191  12 

20  1 

32  '  1 
51  7 
30  2 
90  14 
64  6 
37  3 

30  3 

35  4 

24  3 
10  3 

31  5 
68  11 

25  2 
23  1 

36  2 


1  15 

2  10 


4 

1 

i 

6 

5 

l 

3 

5 

13 

7 

2 

14 

7 

1 

•_:'.)  .'—>■> 

4  .254 

13  .254 

0  .253 
..  .253 

1  .253 
17  .252 

2  .250 

1  .248 
..  .24*8 

2  .24  8 

14  .245 
..  .243 

6  .243 
1  .243 

3  .241 
..  .241 

5  .240 
..  .240 

1  .238 
..  .237 

4  .238 

5  .235 
1  .234 
9  .233 
1  .233 

..  .231 

1  .231 
229 
223 
227 
227 
226 

..  .226 

10  .225 

.222 

.221 

2  '.220 
1  .220 

3  .219 
8  .218 

7  2218 
..  .216 

5  .215 

..  .212 

1  .212 

2  .211 

4  .210 


4  1  .204 

1  t  .200 
3  ..  -200' 

2  1  .198 

3  1  .194 
7  S  .193 

2  .  .  .192 

3  ..  .192 
.  ..  .188 
2  ..  .186 
2  ..  .18a 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.                          Bats.G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.  3IL  HR.SH.  SB.  PC. 

Sallee,    Harry   F.,    Cin.-N.Y R  20  38  1  7  7      2      ..    .184 

Withrow,    Frank   B.,    Phila R  4S  132  8  24  30  4        1      ..        2      ..    .182 

Hendrix,   Claude   R.,    Chicago. ..R  34  S3  10  15  18  3     . .      ..       1       2  .1S1 

Oeschger,    Jos.,    Boston R  38  101  ,    3  IS  23  5     ..      ..       5     ..   .178 

Haines,    Jesse,   St.    Louis R  4S  108  6  19  27  5      ..        1       4     ..   .17(5 

Fillingim,    Dana,    Boston R  38  92  1  16  17  1      ..      ..       1     ..   .174 

Gallia.    Bert,    Philadelphia R  19  23  1  4  4      1      ..    .174 

Meadows,   Lee,    Philadelphia. ..  .R  39  82  3  14  16  2     ..      ..       2     ..   .171 

Carter,   Paul  W„   Chicago R  31  35  3  6  9  1       1      ..       1      ..   .171 

Marquard,    Richd.    W.,    Bk..Both  28  59  2  10  11  1      ..      ..        3       1   .169 

Maniaux,    Albert   L.,    Bklyn R  41  60  5  10  12  2      ..      ..        2        .    .167 

Enzmann.    John.    Phila R  17  24  5  4  7       1       1      167 

Martin,    Ehvood   G„    Chicago. ...R  35  44  5  7  11  1      ..        1       1       1  .159 

Grimes,    Roy.    New   York R  26  57  5  9  10       1   • 1   .158 

McCabe,    Wm.    F.,    Chi.-Bk..Both  44  70  11  11  11      1        1   .157 

McCarty,    Geo.    L.,    N.Y.-St.L.  ..R  41  45  2  7  7 2  .156 

Luderus,    Fred    W..    Phila L  16  32  1  5  7  2      ..      ..        1      ..    .156 

Ward,   Chas.   W.,    Bklyn R  19  71  7  11  12  1      ..      ..        6       1   .lap 

Douglas,    Phil    B.,    New   York...R  46  73  6  11  11      2     ..    .151 

Hamilton,     Earl,     Pittsburgh. .  ..L  39  07  4  10  10      7      ..    .149 

Lefevre.    Alfred,    New   York....R  17  27  5  4  6      ..        1      148 

Adams.    Chas.    B.,    Pittsburgh... L  35  89  4  13  16  .  .      ..        1       2      ..    .146 

Bailey,    Abraham   L.,    Chicago. .R  21  7  ..  1  1      1      ••    .143 

Hubbell,    W.    W.,    N.Y. -Phila. .  .R  38  58  5  8  8      2      ..    .138 

Statz,    Arnold    J.,    New    York...R  16  30  .  .  4  6  ..        1      ..        1      ..    .133 

Ponder,  Chas.  E.,  Pittsburgh..    .R  33  59  2  7  8  1      ..      ..        3      ..    .119 

Doak,   Wm.   L..    St.   Louis R  39  88  4  10  10     8     ..    .114 

Watson,   John   R.,    Pitts. -Bos..  .R  IS  27  2  3  3 1      ..    .lit 

Smith,   Geo.   A.,   Phila  dek>hia..-.R  43  72  5  7  7     8      ..    .097 

Benton,   John  C.    New   York....R  33  65  3  6  6      4      ..    .092 

Betts.    Walter,    Philadelphia. .  ..L  27  25  2  2  2 080 

Wilson.    Arthur   E.,    Boston R  16  19  ..  1  1      053 

Winters,    Jesse,    New    York R  21  7 00() 

Wisner,   John  H.,   Pittsburgh... R  17  7 000 

PLAYERS   IN   LESS  THAN   FIFTEEN    GAMES 

Boston — Eugene  Bailey,  Oscar  J.  Dugey.  Bunn  Hearn.  John  Paul  Jones. 
Albert  F.  Pierotti,  Walter  H.  Torphy.  Ira  D.  Townsend.  Loo  Townsend, 
Thomas  Whalen. 

Brooklyn — H.  Douglas  Baird  (also  with  New  York),  Wallace  Hood  (also 
with  Pittsburgh),  John  K.  Miljus,  George  B.  Mohart,  John  T.  Sheehan,  James 
W.   Taylor,   Eugene   Sheridan. 

New  York — H.  Douglas  Baird  (also  with  Brooklyn).  Virgil  Barnes,  Edward 
W.  Brown,  Claude  Davenport,  Alexander  N.  Gaston,  Frank  Griffin,  Thomas 
Grubbs,  Robert  F.  Kinsella,  William  D.  Perritt,  Wilfred  D.  Ryan,  Curtis 
Walker. 

Philadelphia— Michael  J.  Cantwell,  James  W.  Keenan.  Walter  W.  Walsh, 
Philip  Weinert. 

Chicago — Virgil  Cheeves,  Sumpter  M.  Clarke,  George  J.  Gaw.  Joseph  Jaeger, 
Percy  Jones,  Harold  Leathers,  William  E.  Mariott.  Joel  I.  Xewkirk.  Theodore 
Turner. 

Cincinnati — Lynn  D.  Brenton.  Fred  X.  Conmbe,  George  W.  Lowe,  Samuel 
L.   Napier,   Monroe  Swartz,  John  L.   Theis. 

Pittsburgh— Clyde  L.  Barnhart,  J.  Fred  Blake.  Jay  J.  Clarke,  Charles  F. 
Glazner,  Wallace  Hood  (also  with  Brooklyn),  John  D.  Meador,  John  D.  Morri- 
son.   Homer  W.    Summa.    James   A.   Tierney,   James  E.    Zinn. 

St.  Louis — George  Gilham.  Robert  Glenn.  Carlos  T.  Griesenbeek,  Edward 
Hock.  Harold  L.  Kinv\  Michael  Kircher,  George  Lyons,  Clarence  Mueller, 
William  G.   Schindler,   Walter  Schulz,   George  W.   Scott,   Oscar  Tuero, 
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Club.                                   G.       AB.       R.        H.        TB.  2B.  3B.  HR.  SH.  SB.  PC. 

St.  Louis  155  5495  GT5  1589  2115  23S  96  32  192  126  .289 

Brooklyn  155  5399  660  1493  19.S0  205  99  28  189  70  .2TT 

Cincinnati  154  5176  639  1432  1807  169  76  18  194  158  .277 

New  York  155  5309  682  1427  1927  210  76  46  124  131  .li69 

Chicago   154  5117  619  1350  1809  223  67  34  220  115  .264 

Philadelphia   153  5264  565  1385  1914  229  54  64  159  100  .263 

Boston  153  5218  523  1358  1767  168  86  23  166  88  .260 

Pittsburgh  155  5219  530  1342  1732  162  90  16  174  181  .257 

INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING. 

Charles  Grimm  leads  the  first  basemen,  with  a  percentage  of  .995.  George 
Kelly  had  the  greatest  number  of  putouts,  1,759;  the  most  assists,  103,  and 
most   total   chances,    1,873. 

Morris  Rath  heads  the  second  basemen,  with  a  percentage  of  .977,  while 
Rogers  Hornsby  made  the  most  putouts,  343;  assists,  524,  and  also  the  great- 
est number  of  total  chances,   901. 

Charles  Deal  leads  the  third  basemen,  with  a  percentage  of  .973.  Norman 
Boeckel  made  the  most  putouts,  219,  and  the  greatest  number  of  total 
chances,  518,   while  Milton  Stock  compiled  the  most  assists,   300. 

David  Bancroft,  besides  leading  the  shortstops,  with  a  percentage  of  .955, 
had  the  most  putouts.  362:  assists,  598,  and  greatest  number  of  total  chances, 
1,005. 

William  Southworth  leads  the  outfielders,  with  a  percentage  of  .991.  Edd 
Roush  made  the  most  putouts,  410,  and  also  had  the  greatest  number  of  total 
chances,  439.  A  tie  exists  for  most  number  of  assists,  Ross  Young  and  Clif- 
ton Heathcote  having  26  apiece. 

Otto  Miller  leads  the  catchers,  with  a  percentage  of  .986.  and  also  made 
the  most  putouts,  41S.  Ivy  Wingo  caught  the  greatest  number  of  games.  107: 
George  O'Neil  had  the  most  assists,  153,  and  Vernon  demons  the  greatest 
number  of  total  chances.   531. 

Wilbur  Cooper  heads  the  pitchers,  with  a  percentage  of  .989.  Arthur  Nehf 
made  the  most  putouts.  18:  Grover  Alexander  had  the  most  assists,  105,  and 
Burleigh  Grimes  the  greatest  number  of  total  chances.   119. 

Of  the  four  triple  plays  in  the  National  League,  Pittsburgh  executed  two. 
an  odd  feature  being  that  Wilbur  Cooper  while  pitching,  July  7,  and  again 
on  August  21,  began  both  triple  plays  for  Pittsburgh  by  catching  fly  balls 
batted  by  Mack  Wheat. 

Pittsburgh  leads  in  fielding,  with  a  percentage  of  .971.  Brooklyn  and  St. 
Louis  are  tied  for  the  most  putouts.  with  4.277  each.  New  York  had  the 
most  assists.  2,240,  and  greatest  number  of  fielding  chances,  6,682.  New 
York  made  the  most  double  plays.  137:  St.  Louis  had  the  most  left  on  bases. 
1.116.   and  Cincinnati  the  least,  984. 

FIRST    BASEMEN. 

Name  and  Club.  G.  PO. 

Grimm,    Charles.    Pittsburgh    „ 148  1496 

Srhmandt.    Raymond    H.,    Brooklyn 20  165 

Kelly,    George    L.,    New    York 15.",  1759 

Holke.    Walter    L.f    Boston 143  1528 

Daubert,    Jacob    E..    Cincinnati 140  1358 

Konetchy.    Edward    J.,     Brooklyn 130  1332 

Paulette,    Eugene.    Philadelphia     139  1428 

Barber,    Turner,    Chicago    fi9  739 

Janvrin,  Harold  C,  St.  Louis 25  218 

Merkle.    Fred    C,    Chicago S.-i  906 

Fournier,    Jacques    F.,    St.    Louis 138  1373 


A. 

E. 

TC. 

PC. 

95 

S 

1599 

.995 

17 

1 

183 

.995 

103 

11 

1873 

.994 

81 

14 

1623 

.991 

63 

15 

1436 

.990 

79 

14 

1425 

.990 

99 

18 

1545 

.9SS 

30 

9 

778 

.988 

13 

3 

234 

.987 

54 

15 

»7n 

.985 

S8 

25 

1486 

.9S3 
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SECOND    BASEMEN. 

Name  and  Club.  G.  PO. 

Rath,     Morris    C,     Cincinnati 120  310 

Terry,    Zeb    A.,    Chicago 63  138 

Ford.    Horace    H.,    Boston 59  122 

Rawlings,    John    W.,    Bos.-Phila 9S  222 

Cutshaw,    George    W.,    Pittsburgh 129  33*5 

Kilduff.    Peter    J.,    Brooklyn....? 134  310 

Doyle,    Lawrence   J.,    New   York 1 33  278 

Friberg,    Bernard    A.,     Chicago 24  57 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.    Louis 1 49  343 

Pick,    Charles,    Boston     94  219 

Sicking.    Edward   J.,    N.    Y.-Cin 39  8S 

Olson,    Ivan   M.,    Brooklyn 21  51 

Miller,    John    B.,     Philadelphia 59  134 

Grimes,    Roy,    New    York 21  24 

Herzog,    Charles    L. ,    Chicago 59  1 28 

THIRD  BASEMEN. 

Deal,    Charles    A.,    Chicago 12S  129 

Groh,    Henry    K.,    Cincinnati 144  179 

Frisch,    Frank    F.,    New    York 109  104 

Whitted,    George    B.,    Pittsburgh 125  100 

Lear,    Fred    F.,    New   York 24  19 

MeKeehnie,    William    B.,    Pittsburgh 2<i  21 

Miller,    Ralph   J.,    Philadelphia 91  89 

Stock,   Milton   J.,    St.    Louis 155  15S 

Miller,    John    B.,     Philadelphia 17  20 

Boeckel,    Norman    D.,    Boston 149  219 

Johnston,    James    H.,    Brooklyn..    140  159 

Wrightstone,    Russell    G.,    Philadelphia 50  75 

Herzog,    Charles   L.,    Chicago 28  25 

Sicking,    Edward   J.,    N.    Y.-Cin 3d  30 


SHORTSTOPS. 

Terry,    Zeb    A.,    Chicago 70 

Bancroft.     David,     Phila.-N.    Y 150 

Hollocher,    Charles    J..    Chicago 80 

Maranville,    Walter   J.,    Boston 133 

Fteteher,    Arthur,    New    York-Phila 143 

Crane,    Sam,    Cincinnati    25 

Lavan,   John,    St.    Louis 138 

Olsnn,    iA-an    M.,    Brooklyn 125 

Kopf,    William   L.,    Cincinnati 123 

Oaton,    James    H.,    Pittsburgh 90 

Ward,    Charles    W.,    Brooklyn 19 

Janvrin.    Harold   C,    St.    Louis 27 

Barbare,    Walter,    Pittsburgh ".  34 

Ford,    Horace   H.,    Boston 18 

Traynor,    Harold    J.,    Pittsburgh 17 


OUTFIELDERS. 

Sec.    Charles   IT..    Cincinnati 17 

Xourhworth.    Wn).    H.,    Pittsburgh 142 

Neale,    A.    Earle,    Cincinnati 150 

Horns,    George  J.,    New   York 154 


A. 

E. 

TC. 

PC. 

399 

17 

720 

.977 

222 

9 

309 

.976 

219 

10 

351 

.972 

322 

17 

561 

.970 

423 

25 

784 

.9(58 

454 

20 

796 

.967 

389 

23 

690 

.967 

74 

5 

130 

.963 

524 

34 

901 

.962 

333 

28 

580 

.952 

129 

11 

228 

.952 

7S 

7 

130. 

.919 

160 

10 

310 

.948 

49 

4 

77 

.94S 

1 7.". 

20 

323 

.938 

208 

It 

108 

.973 

252 

14 

.|ir> 

.968 

251 

12 

;;o7 

.967 

22! » 

10 

in 

.961 

39 

3 

01 

.951 

29 

3 

53 

.943 

179 

17 

285 

.940 

300 

30 

488 

.039 

41 

4 

05 

.938 

200 

33 

518 

.930 

282 

31 

4  72 

.934 

109 

13 

197 

.931 

00 

9 

100 

.910 

53 

9 

98 

.908 

153 

219 

16 

118 

.962 

302 

59X 

45 

1005 

.955 

190 

280 

23 

499 

.954 

354 

402 

45 

801 

.948 

302 

522 

48 

872 

.945 

43 

61 

6 

110 

.945 

327 

189 

50 

860 

.942 

275 

404 

47 

720 

.93.1 

249 

303 

47 

659 

.929 

191 

290 

37 

524 

.929 

40 

44 

7 

97 

.928 

42 

40 

7 

95 

,926 

54 

102 

13 

10') 

.923 

2S 

65 

9 

102 

.912 

35 

39 

12 

80 

.860 

49 

3 

-o 

1000 

337 

12 

3 

352 

.991 

347 

19 

5 

371 

.987 

336 

11 

6 

353 

.983 
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INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING— OUTFIELDERS— (Continued). 
Name  and  Club.  G.       PO.         A.       E. 

Mann,    Leslie,    Boston    

Myers,    Harry   H.,    Brooklyn 

Sullivan,    John    L.,     Boston 

Roush,    Edd     J.,    Cincinnati 

Williams,   Fred   C.    Philadelphia 

Griffith,    Thomas   H.,    Brooklyn 

Bigbee,    Carlson   L.,    Pittsburgh 

Wheat,    Zack    D.,    Brooklyn 

Twoinhly,   Clarence   E.,    Chicago 

Robertson,   Davis   A.,    Chicago 

Friberg,   Bernard  A.,    Chicago 

Carey,   Max   G.,    Pittsburgh 

Flack,    Max,    Chicago    

Barber.    Turner,   Chicago   

Duncan,    Louis   B.,    Cincinnati 

Heathcote,    Clifton   E.,    St.    Louis 

Smith,    John,    St.    Louis    

Kauff,   Benjamin,    New   York    

Shotton,   Burton  E.,   St.   Louis 

Neis,    Bernie,    Brooklyn    

Nicholson,   Fred,    Pittsburgh   

Powell,  .Raymond    R.,    Boston 

Paskert,    George    H.,    Chicago 

Stengel,   Charles  D.,   Philadelphia 

McHenry,    Austin,    St.    Louis 

King,    Lee,    New   York 

Cruise,    Walton   E.,    Boston 

Fayrs,    Edwin,    Boston    

Janvrin,  Harold  C,   St.  Louis 

LeBourveau,    DeWitt,    Philadelphia    ... 

Schnltz,    Joseph,    St.   Louis 

Young.   Ross,   New  York 

Spencer,  Vernon  M.,   New  York 

Meusel,    Emil,    Philadelphia    


CATCHER 

Name  and  Club.  G. 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn 89 

Daly,    Thomas    D.,    Chicago 29 

Gowdy,    Henry   M.,    Boston 74 

Snyder,  Frank,   New  York Si 

demons,  Vernon  J.,   St.  Loui> 103 

Killefer,   Wm.   L.f   Chicago til 

Smith,    Earl,    New    York 82 

Lee,    Clifford    W.,    Pittsburgh 19 

Withrow,   Frank   B.,    Philadelphia....  48 

Haeffner,    Wm.    B.,    Pittsburgh 52 

Rariden,   Wm.    A..    Cincinnati 37 

Schmidt,  Walter,  Pittsburgh   92 

Elliott,   Harold  B.,   Brooklyn 39 

O'Neil,    George   M.,    Boston 105 

Wheat,  McKinley  D.,  Philadelphia...  74 

Allen,   Nick,  Cincinnati  36 

Krueger,    Ernest   G.,    Brooklyn 46 

Wingo,    Ivy   B..    Cincinnati 107 

O'Farrcll,    Robert    A..    Chicago 86 

Dillhoefer,   Win.   M..   St.   Louis 74 

Tragesser,   Walter  J..    Philadelphia...  52 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— PITCHERS. 

Name  and  Club.  G. 

Mitchell,    Clarence    E.,    Brooklyn 19 

Rudolph,    Richard,    Boston    18 

Wisner,  John  H.,   Pittsburgh    17 

Enzmann,  John.   Philadelphia    1G 

Bailey,    Abraham   L..    Chicago 21 

May,  Jake,   St.  Louis   , 16 

Cooper,   A.   Wilbur.   Pittsburgh 44 

Hamilton,  Earl,  Pittsburgh    39 

Alexander,   Grover   C,   Chicago 4G 

Eller,  Horace  O.,  Cincinnati 35 

Sherdel,   Win.    L.,   St.   Louis 43 

Fillingim,  Dana,  Boston  37 

Nehf,   Arthur  N.,    New  York 40 

Benton,  John  C,   New  York 33 

Cadore,  Leon  J.,   Brooklyn 35 

Tyler,    George   A.,    Chicago 27 

Marquard,   Richard  W.,   Brooklyn 28 

Adams,  Charles  B.,  Pittsburgh 35 

Ring,   James  J.,   Cincinnati 42 

Doak,   William  L.,   St.   Louis 39 

Barnes,  Jesse  L.,   New   York 43 

Kixey,    Eppa,    Philadelphia    41 

Toney,   Fred   A.,    New   York 42 

Betts,    Walter,    Philadelphia    27 

Douglas,   Phil  B.,    New  York 46 

Fisher,    Ray   L.,    Cincinnati 33 

Causey,   Cecil  A.,   Philadelphia 34 

Smith,    Sherrod    M.,    Brooklyn 33 

Ponder,    Charles   E.,   Pittsburgh 33 

Schupp.   Ferdinand  M.,   St.    Louis 38 

Ruether,    Walter   H.,    Cincinnati 37 

Gallia,    Bert,    Philadelphia    18 

North,   Louis,   St.    Louis 24 

Smith,    George   A.,    Philadelphia 43 

Winters,    Jesse,    New   York 21 

Haines,   Jesse,    St.    Louis    47 

Mamaux,    Albert   L.,    Brooklyn 41 

Pfeffer,    Edward  J.,    Brooklyn 30 

McQuillan,   Hugh  A.,    Boston 38 

Grimes,    Burleigh   A..    Brooklyn 40 

Oeschger,  Joseph,   Boston   38 

Jacobs,   Elmer,   St.    Louis   23 

Luque,    Adolfo,    Cincinnati    37 

Carlson.   Harold   G.,    Pittsburgh 39 

Sallee,   Harry  F.,   Cincinnati-New  York 20 

Martin,    Elwood    G.,    Chicago 35 

Scott,   John   W.,    Boston 44 

Hendrix,   Claude  R.,   Chicago 27 

Meadows,    Lee,    Philadelphia    35 

Carter,    Paul  W.,    Chicago 31  ..         25 

Vaughn,   James  L.,    Chicago   40  9         71 

Goodwin,  Marvin  M„  St.  Louis 32  3        25 
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CLUB   PIELDTNC3 


Club.  G. 
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National  League  Roster, 

BOSTON. 

George  Stallings,   Manager. 

Pitchers Dana'  Fillingiin  Joseph  Oeschger,  Jr. 

Bunn  Hearn  Albert  F.  Pierotti 

John  Paul  Jones  Richard  Rudolph 

Hugh  A.  McQuillan         John  W.  Scott 

Catchers Harry  M.  Gowdy  George  M.  O'Neil 

lufielders Norman  D.  Boeckel         Walter  L.  Holke 

,  Lloyd  R.  Christenbmy   Walter  J.  Maranville 

Horace  H.  Ford  Charles  Pick 

Outfielder* Eugene  Bailey  Edwin  Eayrs 

Walton  E.  Cruise  Leslie  Mann 

Substitute Oscar  J.  Dugey 

BROOKLYN, 
Wilbert  Robinson,   Manager. 

Pitchers Leon  J.  Cadore  Richard  W.  Marquard 

Burleigh  A.  Grimes  John  K.  Mil.jus 

Albert  L.  Mamnux  Clarence  E.  Mitchell 

Catchers Harold  B.  Elliott  Otto  Miller 

Ernest  G.  Krueger 

Infielders JI.  Douglas  Baird  William  F.  McCnbe 

James  H.  Johnston  Ivan  M.  Olson 

Peter  J.  Kilduff  Raymond  II.  Sehmundt 

Edward  J.  Kouetchy 

Outfielders Thomas  H.  Griffith  Wm.  G.  Lamar.  Jr. 

Wallace  Hood  Harry  H.  Myers 


1920 


Ira  I).  Townseurl 
Leo  rownsend 

John  R.  Watson 

Arthur  E.  Wilson 
John  W.  Rawlings 
Walter  H.  Torphy 
Thotnas  Whalen 
Raymond  R.  Powell 
John  L.  Sullivan 


George  R.  Moliart 
Edward  J.  Pfeffer 
Sherrod  M.  Smith 
James  W.  Taylor 

John  T.  Sheehan 
Eugene  Sheridan 
Charles  W.  Ward 

Bernie  Neis 
Zack  D.  Wheat 


Percy  .Tout 
Elwood  G.  Martin 

William  L.  Killefer 
Charles  L.  Herzog 
(Italics  J.  Hollo.her 
Harold  Leathers 


CHICAGO. 
Fred  Mitchell,   Manager. 
Pitchers Grover  C.  Alexander       Claude  It.  Hendrix 

Abraham  L.  Bailey  Joseph  Jaeger 

Paul  W.  Carter.  Jr. 

Virgil  Cheeves 

George  J.  Gaw 

Catchers Thomas  D.  Daly 

lufielders Turner  Barber 

Snmpter  M.  Clarke 

Charles  A.  Deal 

Bernard  A.  Friberg 
Outfielder* Max  Flack 

George  H.  Paskert 
Substitute William  F.  McCabe 

CINCINNATI 
Patrick  J. 
Pitchers Lynn  D.  Brenton 

Raymond  B.  Bressler 

Fred  N.  Coumbe 

Horace  O.  Eller 

Ray  L.  Fisher 

Catchers Nick  Allen 

lufielders Sam  Crane 

Jacob  E.  Daubert 
Outfielders Louis  B.  Duncan 

A.  Earl  Neale 


Joel  I.  Newkirk 
Theodore  Turner 
George  A.  Tyler 
James  L.  Vaughn 

Robert  A.  O'Farrell 
William  E.  Mariolt 
Fred  C.  Merkle 
Zeb  A.  Terry 


Davis  A.  Robertson         Clarence  Twomblv 


Moran,   Manager. 
George  W.  Lowe 

AdOlfO  Lll()lle 

Samuel  L.  Napiei 
James  J.  Riny 


William  A.  Rari.b 
nenry  K.  Groh    . 
William  L.  Kopf 
Edd  J.  Roush 


Walter  H.  Ruetiier 
Harry  F.  Sallee 
Monroe  Swart-/, 
John  L.  Theis 

Ivy  B.  Wingo 
Morris  C.  Rath 
Edward  J.  Sicking 
Charles  H.  See 
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NEW  YORK. 
John  J.  McGraw,   Manager. 

Pitchers Jesse  L.  Barnes  Thomas  Grubbs 

Virgil  Barnes  Wilbert  W.  Iiubbell 

John  C.  Benton  Arthur  N.  Nehf 

Claude  Davenport  William  D.  Perritt 
Phil  B.  Douglas 

Catchers Alexander  N.  Gaston  George  L.  McCarty 

Miguel  Gonzales  Earl  Smith 

Infielders .H.  Douglas  Baird  Frank  F.  Frisch 

David  Bancroft  Roy  Grimes 

Lawrence  J.  Doyle  George  L.  Kelly 
Arthur  Fletcher 

Outfielders Edward  W.  Brown  Lee  King 

George  J.  Burns  Robert  F.  Kinsella 

Frank  Griffin  "Vernon  M.  Spencer 
Bennie  Kauff 

PHILADELPHIA. 
C.  C.  Cravath,  Manager. 

Pitchers Walter  Betts  Bert  Gallia 

Michael  J.  Cantwell  Wilbert  W.  Hubbell 

Cecil  A.  Causey  James  W.  Keenan 

John  Enzmann  Lee  Meadows 

Catchers Walter  J.  Tragesser  McKinley  Wheat 

Infielders David  Bancroft  John  B.  Miller 

Arthur  Fletcher  Ralph  J.  Miller 

Fred  W.  Luderus  Eugene  Paulette 

Outfielders ,.DeW.  L.  LeBourveau  Charles  D.  Stengel 

I  Emil  Meusel 

Substitutes Charles  C.  Cravath  Walter  W.  Walsh 

PITTSBURGH. 

George  J.  Gibson,   Manager. 

Pitchers Charles  B.  Adams  Charles  F.  Glazner 

J.  Fred  Blake  Earl  Hamilton 

Harold  G.  Carlson  John  D.  Meador 

A.  Wilbur  Cooper  John  D.  Morrison 

Catchers Jay  Justin  Clarke  Clifford  W.  Lee 

»  William  B.  Haeffner 

Infielders Walter  Barbare  George  W.  Cutshaw 

Clyde  L.  Barnhart  Charles  Grimm 

James  Howard  Caton  Wm.  B.  McKechnie 

Outfielders Max  G.  Carey  Fred  Nicholson 

Carlson  L.  Bigbee  Wm.  H.  Southworth 

Substitutes...    • Wallace  Hood  Wm.  W.  Hinchman 

ST.   LOUIS. 
Branch  Rickey,  Manager. 

(.Pitchers William  L.  Doak  Harold  L.  Kime 

Robert  Glenn  Michael  Kircher 

Marvin  M.  Goodwin  George  Lyons 

Jesse  Haines  Jake  May 

Elmer  Jacobs  Louis  North 

Catchers William  Dillhoefer  George  Gilham 

Vernon  J.  Clemons  Carlos  T.  Greisenbeck 

Infielders Jacques  F.  Fournier  "Rogers  Hornsby 

Harold  C.  Janvrin  John  Lavan 

Outfielders Clifton  E.  Heathcote  Austin  McHenry 

Edward  Hock  Clarence  Mueller 

Kenneth  T.  Knode  Joseph  Schultz 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE    (Robert  D.  Emslie      William  J.  Klein 

UMPIRES,  1920.   1  ™iU£  J-  .Hart        J-  J;  McCormick 

(.Peter  Harrison  Charles  B.  Moran 


Wilfred  D.  Ryan 
Harry  F.  Sallee 
Fred  A.  Toney 
Jesse  Winters 

Frank  Snyder 

Fred  F.  Lear 
Alfred  Lefevre 
Edward  J.  Sicking 

Arnold  J.  Statz 
Curtis  Walker 
Ross  Young 


Eppa  Rixey 
George  A.  Smith 
Philip  Weinert 

Frank  B.  Withrow 
John  W.  Rawlings 
Russell  G.  Wrightstone 
James  W.  Keenan 
Fred  C.  Williams 


Charles  E.  Ponder 
John  R.  Watson 
John  H.  Wisner 
James  E.  Zinn 
Walter  Schmidt 

James  A.  Tierney 
Harold  J.  Traynor 
George  B.  Whitted 
Homer  W.  Summa 


Walter  Schulz 
Ferd.  M.  Schupp 
George  W.  Scott 
Wm.  L.  Sherdel 
Oscar  Tuero 
George  L.  McCarty 
Wm.  G.  Schindler 
Milton  J.  Stock 

Burton  E.  Shotton 
John  Smith 


Henry  O'Day 

Ernest  F.  Quigley 
Charles  Rigler 


1,  Tris  Speaker,  Cleveland:  2,  Miller  Huggins,  New  York;  3,  Tyrus  R.  Cobb,  Detroit; 
4,  George  McBride,  Washington:  5,  William  Gleason,  Chicago;  6,  Hugh  Duffy,  Boston; 
7^  Lee  K.  Fohl,   St.  Louis:   8,   Connie  Mack,   Philadelphia.  Conlon,   N.  Y.,   Photos. 

MANAGERS    OF   AMERICAN    LEAGUE    CLUBS,    1921. 
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American  League  Season  of   1920 

By  Irving  E.  Sanborn,  Chicago. 

The  season  of  1920  was  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
American  League.  Financially,  the  club  owners  prospered  as  they  never 
had  before.  Artistically,  it  was  a  thrilling  and  successful  season,  crowned 
by  a  victory  in  the  world  series  which  re-established  the  younger  league  in 
the  supreme  position  it  previously  enjoyed. 

Over  the  picture  of  this  brilliant  achievement  falls  the  shadow  of  the 
darkest  Base  Ball  scandal  in  forty  years.  When,  late  in  the  race,  the  con- 
fessions of  three  star  players  implicated  eight  White  Sox  in  a  plot  to 
"throw"  the  world  series  of  1919  to  the  Cincinnati  Reds  for  a  paltry  sum  of 
coin,  the  Base  Ball  world  gasped  and  every  friend  of  the  nation's  pastime 
grieved. 

They  had  believed  Base  Ball  to  be  as  far  above  suspicion  as  Caesar's  wife, 
and  in  spite  of  the  persistent  reports  that  gained  in  strength  and  circulation 
from  the  first  day  of  the  discredited  world  series,  had  refused  to  believe  the 
games  could  be  fixed.  It  was  a  terrific  shock  to  them  to  learn  that  eight 
diamond  stars — all  of  them  heroes  to  their  friends — had  been  implicated  in 
the  plot  by  the  confessions  of  their  associates,  but  they  were  comforted  in  a 
way  by  the  realization  that  it  took  eight  of  them  to  do  it. 

Yet  even  this  dark  cloud  could  not  take  all  the  sunshine  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, for  the  American  League's  campaign  was  featured  by  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pennant  battles,  ending  in  triumph  for  the  most  popular  player- 
manager  in  the  game  and  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  sportsmen  among 
the  promoters,  when  Jim  Dunn's  Indians  won  the  world's  championship, 
under  the  leadership  of  Tris  Speaker,  against  odds  and  under  handicaps 
that  were  thought  to  be  insurmountable. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  whole  season  came  between  two  of  the  darkest. 
The  world  of  Base  Ball  was  shocked  on  August  17  by  the  death  of  Ray 
Chapman,  as  a  result  of  being  hit  on  the  head  by  a  pitched  ball  delivered 
by  Carl  Mays,  the  day  before.  Chapman  not  only  was  the  idol  of  Cleveland 
and  of  thousands  of  fans  in  other  cities,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  beloved  players  among  his  associates  and  opponents  on  the  diamond. 
His  rare  personality,  in  addition  to  his  brilliant  ability,  had  won  him  the 
friendship  of  all  who  knew  him  and  the  admiration  of  millions  who  did  not. 

Moreover,  he  was  the  keystone  of  the  Cleveland  team's  first  line  of  defense, 
and  the  Indians  on  the  date  of  that  disaster  were  hooked  up  in  a  bitter 
fight  with  the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  the  New  York  Yankees  for  the  lead 
in  the  pennant  race. 

On  the  day  of  Ray  Chapman's  death  the  Cleveland  team  was  half  a  game 
ahead  of  Chicago  and  a  game  and  a  half  ahead  of  New  York,  besides  hav- 
ing the  handicap  of  playing  fewer  games  to  that  date  than  either  of  its 
opponents.  The  loss  of  Chapman  made  that  a  handicap  instead  of  an 
asset.  The  Indians  and  White  Sox  were  in  the  East  for  their  last  long  trip 
of  the  season.    The  Yankees  were  at  home. 


l,  Richard  Kerr;  2,  Edwara  T.  Collins;  3,  Ray  W.  Schalk;  4,  Urban  0.  Faber; 
5,  John  P.  Collins;  6,  Harry  Leibold;  7,  Amos  Strunk. 

GROUP   OP   CHICAGO   AMERICANS. 
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When  the  tragedy  occurred  in  New  York  the  White  Sox  were  in  Phila- 
delphia. Although  shocked  by  the  news,  the  men  under  Gleason  realized  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  pennant  race  and  became  confident  of  winning  it. 
To  the  writer,  who  was  with  them  on  the  trip,  they  expressed  their  sincere 
grief  over  the  death  of  Ray  Chapman,  and  in  almost  the  same  breath  their 
belief  that  it  spelled  the  defeat  of  Cleveland  as  against  their  chances  in  the 
pennant  contest,  at  the  same  time  voicing  regret. that  it  had  to  be  that  way, 
because  they  said  they  believed  they  could  Lave  beaten  the  Indians  without 
that  handicap. 

From  New  York  the  Cleveland  team  went  to  Boston  and  the  White  Sox  to 
Washington.  Staggering  from  the  disaster  and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  pal,  the  Indians  were  defeated  easily  by  the  Red  Sox,  and,  profit- 
ing by  that,  the  White  Sox  forged  into  the  lead  four  days  after  the  death 
of  Chapman.  They  did  not  expect  to  be  headed  off  again,  but  they  were  not 
elated  because  the  shadow  of  the  tragedy  still  rested  on  them.  It  was  the 
belief  of  most  of  the  Base  Ball  world  that  the  Cleveland  club  could  not 
recover  from  that  blow  and  that  the  pennant  fight  would  be  between  the 
White  Sox  and  Yankees  the  remainder  of  the  way,  with  the  odds  in  favor 
of  Chicago  because  it  was  scheduled  to  finish  the  season  at  home. 

But  the  Base  Ball  world  reckoned  without  Tris  Speaker  and  his  indom- 
itable courage  and  ability  as  a  leader.  On  August  23,  a  week  after  the 
death  of  Chapman,  the  White  Sox  had  established  themselves  in  the  lead 
by  a  margin  of  two  full  games,  while  the  Indians  had  dropped  back  until 
they  were  only  a  game  ahead  of  New  York  in  third  place. 

Then  came  a  change.  With  Sewell  filling  in  valiantly  at  short,  in  spite 
of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  the  Cleveland  team  braced  wonderfully, 
while  the  overconfident  Gleason  tribe  wilted  and  met  a  stiff  jolt  in  their 
series  with  Boston.  The  result  was  that  on  September  1  Cleveland  fought 
itself  back  into  first  place  and  only  once  thereafter  surrendered  the  lead  for 
a  couple  of  days.  In  the  thirty-one  years  that  I  have  been  writing  Base  Ball 
.1  never  saw  a  more  remarkable  recovery  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  knock- 
out blow,  nor  a  gamer  battle  than  the  Indians  put  up  in  those  closing  weeks. 
They  gave  another  exhibition  of  gameness  in  the  world  series.  Opening 
in  Brooklyn  for  three  games,  they  were  beaten  two  out  of  the  three  and  won 
their  only  victory  on  what  looked  like  sheer  luck.  They  were  counted  out 
of  the  running  by  all  except  their  staunchest  friends,  because  they  had 
shown  no  ability  to  hit  Brooklyn's  pitching  and  Manager  Robinson  had  not 
distressed  his  own  pitching  staff  to  win  two  out  of  the  first  three  games. 
But  in  Cleveland,  after  a  day's  respite  from  travel,  the  Indians  became  a 
different  proposition.  They  began  to  show  their  strength  on  the  offensive, 
and,  by  winning  four  straight  games  on  their  own  grounds,  won  the  ultimate 
honors  of  the  year  in  a  fashion  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Base  Ball 
men  that  they  were  the  better  team.  It  was  another  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
and  gameness  with  which  Speaker  could  inspire  his  men  in  the  face  of 
heavy  handicaps. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  details  and  give  every  Cleveland  player 
credit  for  what  he  did  toward  keeping  the  world's  championship  in   Ohio 


l,  George  H.  Ruth;  2,  Bobf-ft  J.  Shawkey;  S,  G.  F.  Lewis ;  4,  Befriil  B.  Pratt;  6, 
Roger  T.  Peckinpaugh ;  6,   F.  Bodie;  7,  John  Quinn. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  AMERICANS. 
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last  autumn,  there  was  one  man  on  the  team,  besides  Speaker,  who  won  an 
individual  niche  for  himself  in  the  Base  Ball  hall  of  fame,  and  that  was 
Walter  Mails — not  so  much  for  what  he  actually  did  (which  was  plenty), 
as  for  the  extraordinary  conditions  under  which  he  did  it.  Mails  was  a 
come-back  pitcher  who  had  been  tried  out  by  the  Brooklyn  club  and  had 
been  discarded  as  a  failure.  His  entrance  into  the  American  League,  after 
three  more  years  in  the  bushes,  was  impressive,  but  so  brief  that  there  was 
the  belief  it  might  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  his  opponents  in  the  younger 
circuit  had. not  time  to  discover  the  weaknesses  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  return  to  the  minors  after  two  seasons  of  trial  with  Brooklyn. 

In  the  world  series  he  had  to  face  the  one  team  in  the  world  which  knew 
his  weak  spots,  which  had  been  lack  of  control  and  nervousness  in  fielding 
his  position.  If  any  aggregation  could  beat  Mails,  it  wras  the  one  headed  by 
Robinson,  most  of  whom  had  played  behind  him.  What  Mails  did  in  the 
big  derby  of  1920  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  fan,  and  he  did  it  against 
a  team  that  was  primed  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  faults.  They  played  up  to  those  weaknesses  and  found 
that  he  had  corrected  them.  That  was  a  greater  triumph  for  Mails  than  if 
he  had  opposed  any  other  team  in  the  National  League. 

Reverting  regretfully  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  the  finish  for  the 
White  Sox  was  as  inglorious  as  Cleveland's  was  glorious.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  discover  any  tangible  evidence  behind  the  rumors  of  scandal  in 
connection  with  the  1919  world  series,  nothing  was  uncovered  to  prove  the 
stories,  and  the  public  was  beginning  to  believe  they  were  prompted  merely 
by  some  disgruntled  losers.  Then,  late  in  August,  a  sudden  scandal  devel- 
oped over  a  National  League  game  played  between  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

It  involved  the  reputation  of  two  Chicago  players,  and  the  officials  of  that 
club  pressed  the  investigation  to  the  limit.  A  grand  jury  investigation 
resulted,  but  found  no  tangible  evidence  of  guilt  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  game.  In  delving  into  this  proposition,  however,  the 
grand  jury  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  sought  evidence  relative  to  the  genera] 
conditions  in  professional  Base  Ball  and  uncovered  the  old  trail  that  led 
back  to  the  world  series  of  1919. 

This  grand  jury  went  over  the  same  ground  that  had  been  covered  by 
American  League  officials,  including  President  Comiskey,  the  previous  fall 
and  winter  without  tangible  result,  and  might  never  have  turned  up  any  real 
evidence  of  complicity  between  the  White  Sox  players  and  gamblers;  but 
the  prominence  given  the  investigation  by  the  press  of  the  country  worked 
on  the  nerves  of  the  players  until  some  of  them  finally  broke  down  and 
confessed  to  the  grand  jurors.  Before  the  jury  had  time  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation, President  Comiskey  wrecked  his  ball  club  and  all  chance  for  a  pen- 
nant by  suspending  all  the  players  implicated  in  the  scandal.  The  White 
Sox  then  were  in  second  place  with  a  fighting  chance  to  beat  out  Cleveland, 
but  it  was  so  near  the  end  of  the  schedule  that  it  was  only  a  fighting  chance 
and  did  not  detract  from  the  credit  of  Cleveland's  triumph.  By  winning, 
with  a  scrambled  team,  one  game  out  of  three  from  the  St.  Louis  Browns, 
the  White  Sox  managed  to  stay  in  second  place. 


I  o 
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Placing  a  blotter  on  this  inkspot,  and  turning  to  a  new  page,  the  New 
York  rooters  were  made  jubilant  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Yankees  to 
win  any  bunting,  by  the  record-breaking  performance  of  Babe  Ruth,  who 
broke  all  known  records,  including  his  own,  for  home  runs  in  a  champion- 
ship season  and  hung  up  a  new  mark  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he,  himself,  can 
beat,  although  he  demonstrated  last  season  that  anything  is  possible,  because 
so  few  people  thought  it  likely  he  would  beat  his  previous  record. 

The  making  of  fifty-four  home  runs  in  one  season,  with  opposing  pitchers 
passing  him  intentionally  whenever  a  four-base  knock  would  do  too  much 
damage,  was  a  feat  that  was  remarkable  in  itself,  but  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  it  to  me  was  the  modest  and  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Ruth 
did  it  and  accepted  the  bouquets  that  were  thrust  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
If  he  had  swelled  up  and  permitted  only  a  prince  or  a  potentate  to-  associ- 
ate with  him,  no  one  would  seriously  have  blamed  this  Emperor  of  Swat. 
Wherever  he  appeared  in  a  ball  park  his  team  was  greeted  by  tremendous 
crowds,  even  in  cities  whose  own  teams  had  not  the  slightest  chance  to  fig- 
ure in  the  race.  Sometimes  the  diamond  hero  had  to  actually  force  his 
way  out  of  a  ball  park  after  a  game,  although  he  usually  had  the  aid  of  a 
small  army  of  "kids"  in  doing  it.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  swelled  head  over 
all  this  renown,  George  Ruth  remained  the  same  likeable,  boyish  athlete  he 
was,  and  by  that  very  fact  made  himself  hosts  of  new  friends  and  admirers. 

Ruth  made  the  Yankees  the  biggest  winners  of  the  year  financially,  but 
they  would  have  enriched  Messrs.  Ruppert  and  Huston  plentifully  without 
the  adulation  given  the  great  slugger,  for  Huggins  kept  his  men  in  the 
thick  of  the  pennant  fight  practically  all  the  way.  True,  the  Yankees  did 
not  get  into  the  first  division  until  close  to  the  middle  of  May,  but  they  were 
not  far  enough  back  to  look  bad  even  in  the  first  month  of  the  race.  Once 
out  of  the  second  division,  Huggins'  men  never  went  back  but  pressed  the 
leaders  hotly  most  of  the  distance.  They  were  in  the  lead  for  short  spells 
three  different  times  in  July,  and  never  lower  than  third,  always  fighting 
with  the  Indians  and  White  Sox.  For  two  days  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber the  Yankees  raised  high  hopes  in  Gotham  by  forging  into  first  place, 
but  the  pace  was  too  hot.  Finishing  on  the  road  gave  the  Gothamites  a 
handicap  and,  within  a  week,  they  dropped  back  to  third  place,  where  they 
finished.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican League  club  owners  announced  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  ball 
ground  just  east  of  the  Polo  Grounds  and  their  intention  to  build  a  sta- 
dium seating  80:000. 

Boston's  Red  Sox  were  the  only  other  team  to  show  in  first  place  during 
the  season.  The  Bostonians,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Babe  Ruth,  made  consid- 
erable noise  in  the  early  weeks  and  gave  indications  that  the  owners  had 
made  a  good  deal  in  disposing  of  the  great  batsman.  For  the  first  week  of 
the  campaign  the  Red  Sox  were  tied  with  the  White  Sox  for  first  place,  but 
on  April  22  the  Chicago  Sox  claimed  an  undisputed  title  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  The  Red  Sox  continued  to  be  counted  in,  however,  for  several  more 
weeks.  They  took  the  lead  on  April  29,  but  had  to  surrender  it  on  May  1. 
They  reclaimed  it  on  May  5  and  6,  and  again  on  May  26  and  27,  but  began 


1,  William  Jacobson;  2,  W.  Gerber;  3,  H.  Severeid;  4,  George  H.  Sisler;  5,   Urban 
Shocker;  6,  John  Tobin;  7,  Allan  Sothoron. 
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to  slacken  after  the  first  of  June,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  roses 
Boston's  hopes  had  faded  into  second  division  colors. 

None  of  the  other  four  clubs  in  the  circuit  gained  first  place  honors  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  two  of  them  kept  their  patrons  in  a  hopeful  mood.  The 
St.  Louis  Browns  and  Washington  made  a  hot  fight  to  first  division  berths, 
right  down  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Mound  City  team  to  win  the  empty  honor  of  winding  up  in  the  lower  berth 
of  the  first  section.  Neither  Detroit  nor  Philadelphia  figured  prominently 
in  the  campaign  after  it  was  well  under  way,  and  yet  they  produced  oppo- 
sition to  all  comers  sufficient  to  insure  them  profitable  returns  on  their 
investments. 

A  feature  of  the  fall  and  winter  was  a  fifty  per  cent  switch  in  the  man- 
agements of  the  American  League  teams.  The  pilots  who  retained  their 
positions  were  Gleason  of  the  White  Sox,  Speaker  of  the  world's  champion 
Indians,  Huggins  of  the  Yankees  and  Mack  of  the  Athletics. 

Burke  of  the  Browns  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Lee  Fohl,  who  once 
piloted  the  Indians.  Jennings,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Tigers,  retired,  and 
Ty  Cobb,  conceded  in  his  prime  to  be  the  greatest  player  of  all  time,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  Barrow  gave  up  the  hopeless  task  he  had  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Hugh  Duffy,  former  leader  of  the  White  Sox,  took  up  the  burden 
of  restoring  the  Red  Sox  to  good  favor  in  the  Hub. 

The  change  in  management  of  the  Washington  team  was  more  technical 
than  actual.  Griffith  had  been  handing  more  and  more  of  the  field  work 
over  to  George  McBride  each  season,  and  this  year  handed  him  the  actual 
title  of  manager,  leaving  Griffith  free  to  devote  more  time  to  the  business 
end  of  the  game  and  to  recruiting.  The  selection  of  this  popular  veteran  of 
the  infield  for  the  managerial  berth  was  a  clever  move  by  Griffith,  who  is 
generally  known  in  Base  Ball  as  the  "grandfather  of  the  foxes."  The  semi- 
monthly standing  of  American  League  clubs  during  the  season  of  1920  was 
as  follows: 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  APRIL   30. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Boston    10  2  .833        Washington     5  6  .455 

Chirago    7  2  .778         New   York    4  7  .364 

Cleveland    8  3  .727        Philadelphia    3  7  .300 

St.   Louis   5  4  .556        Detroit    0        11  .000 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  MAT  15. 

Cleveland    16  7  .682        Washington     12  11  .522 

Boston     14  8  .636        St.    Louis    10  12  .455 

Chicago    12  9  .571        Philadelphia    8  13  .3S1 

New  York   12  11  .522        Detroit   5  18  .217 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  30. 

Cleveland 26  11  .703  Washington     19  IS  .514 

Boston     22  14  .611  St.    Louis    14  22  .389 

New  York    23  15  .605  Philadelphia    13  25  .342 

Chicago    20  IS  .526  Detroit    11  25  .306 


I.  Everett  Scott;   2,  Harry  Hooper:   3,   John  Mclnnis:  4.   E.   0.   Foster;  5,  M.  J. 
McNally;  6,   Herbert  Pennock;   7.    Oscar  J.    Vitt;   8,   Benjamin  J.  Karr. 
GROUP   OF   BOSTON   AMERICANS. 
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STANDING  OF   CLUBS  JUNE  15. 

Club.                                     Won.  Lost.  PC.           Club.                                     Won.  Lost.  PC 

Cleveland    35        17        .673        Washington     24  25  .490 

New   York    34        20        .630        St.    Louis    23  27  .460 

Chicago    29        22        .569        Detroit    18  33  .353 

Boston 25       23        .521        Philadelphia   16  37  .302 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  JUNE  30. 

Cleveland     43       22        .662        Boston    30  31  .492 

New   York    44        23        .657        St.    Louis    31  34  .477 


22 

.662 

23 

.657 

26 

.594 

28 

.533 

Chicago    38        26        .594        Detroit    21  43  .328 

Washington    32       28        .533        Philadelphia   17  49  .258 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  15. 

Cleveland    ..'. 54       26        .675        St.    Louis    39  41  .487 

New  York   54        29        .651        Boston     37  39  .467 

Chicago    48        30        .615        Detroit    24  52  .316 

Washington     38        36        .514        Philadelphia    21  62  .253 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  31. 


Cleveland    

65 

64 

32 
37 

38 

47 

.670 
.634 

60 

.612 

Washington     

44 

.484 

St.  Louis  45  49  .479 

Boston    40  52  .435 

Detroit    35  58  .376 

Philadelphia     29  69  .296 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AUGUST  15. 

Cleveland    70       40        .636        Boston    49  58  .458 

Chicago    72        42        .632        Washington     47  59  .443 

New  York    72        43        .626        Detroit     41  67  .380 

St.    Louis    53       54       .495        Philadelphia     35  76  .315 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AUGUST  31. 

Chicago    77       48        .616        Boston    59  64  .480 

Cleveland    76        48        .613        Washington    52  66  .441 

New  York    77        50        .606        Detroit     48  73  .397 

St.   Louis    62       5S        .517        Philadelphia     39  33  .320 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  SEPTEMBER  15. 

New  York   88        53        .624        Boston    66  74  .471 

Cleveland    S5        52        .620        Washington     61  72  .459 

Chicago    85        55        .607        Detroit    53  84  .387 

St.    Louis    68        68        .500        Philadelphia    45  93  .326 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT   CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Club.                           Cleve.    Chi.    N.Y.    St.L.    Bos.  Wash.    Det.    Phil.  Won.  Lost.  PC, 

Cleveland     12           9         15         16         15         15         16         98  56  .636 

Chicago    10          ..          10          14          10          17          19          16          96  5S  .623 

New   York    13         12          ..          12         13          11          15          19          95  59  .617 

St.    Louis     7           8          10                      13          12         12         14          76  77  .497 

Boston    6         12           9           9          ..          10          13          13          72  81  .471 

Washington     7           5          11           9         11                        9          16          6S  S4  .447 

Detroit     7           3           7         10           9          13          ..          12          61  93  .396 

Philadelphia     6           6           3           8           9           6         10         ..          4S  106  .312 


GEORGE  H.  SISLER, 

St.  Louis. 
Leading  Batsman,  American  League,  1920. 

Photo  by  International  Film  Service. 
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American    League  Averages,  1920 
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CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS   IN   PREVIOUS   YEARS. 

1900— Chicago      ; 607  1907— Detroit     613  1914—  Athletics     551 

1901— Chicago      610  1C0S— Detroit     58S  1915— Boston     669 

1902— Athletics     610  1909- Detroit     645  1916—  Boston      591 

1903— Boston     659  1910— Athletics     680  1917— Chicago     649 

1904— Boston 617  1911— Athletics     669  1918— Boston      595 

1905— Athletics     621  1912— Boston     691  1919— Chicago     629 

1906— Chicago     614  1913— Athletics     627 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AT   CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 
Club.  Cleve.    Chi.    N.Y.    St.L.    Bos.  Wash.  Det.  Phila.Won.  Lost.    PC. 

Cleveland    12  9         15         16         15         15         16         98       56        ,636 

Chicago    10 

New   York   13         1 

St.    Louis    7 

Boston    6         1 

Washington    7 

Detroit    7 

Philadelphia     6  6  3  8  9  6         10  ..  48      106        .312 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 
Compiled  by  Irwin  M.  Howe. 

For  the  second  time  in  fourteen  years  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb  was  forced  to  yield 
first  place  to  a  rival  in  the  contest  for  individual  batting  honors.  The  new  leader, 
George  Sisler,  first  baseman  of  the  St.  Louis  team,  finished  with  a  mark  of  .407, 
nineteen  points  ahead  of  Manager  Tris  Speaker  of  Cleveland  (.388),  who  in  turn  was 
six  points  in  front  of  Joe  Jackson   (.382),   Chicago. 

Sisler's  work  during  the  past  season  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  great  players  of  all 
time.  Participating  in  every  game  his  team  played,  154,  he  led  all  in  times  at  bat. 
631;  in  safe  hits,  257 — a  new  American  League  record,  Cobb's  248,  made  in  1911,  being 
the  high  mark  until  now.  Sisler  was  also  first  in  total  bases,  399;  49  doubles,  18 
triples  and  19  home  runs  supplementing  his  172  singles.  Tied  with  Manager  Speaker 
for  second  place  in  runs  scored,  with  137,  first  in  three-base  hits,  second  in  two-base 
hits,  tied  with  his  team-mate,  Jacobson,  for  second  place  in  runs  driven  in,  122, 
second  in  stolen  bases,  with  42,  while  he  was  thrown  out  in  attempts  to  pilfer  but 
seventeen   times. 

Equally  spectacular  was  the  work  of  George  H.  Ruth,  the  slugging  outfielder  of  the 
New  York  team.  Ruth  batted  54  home  runs,  a  greater  number  than  any  team 
in  either  major  league  compiled.  Ruth's  wonderful  performance  was  the  more 
extraordinary  because  he  was  out  of  the  lineup  in  twelve  games,  and  in  his  142  con- 
tests he  Was  officially  "at  bat"  173  times  less  than  Sisler,  being  obliged  to  accept 
148  bases  on  balls  from  opposing  pitchers,  while  Sisler  was  passed  but  46  times.  Ruth 
crossed  the  plate  158  times,  leading  Speaker  and  Sisler,  who  were  second,  by  21  runs. 
He  also  led  the  league  in  driving  in  runs,  137,  being  thus  responsible  for  241  of  the 
838  runs  scored  by  the  Yankees.  Ruth  struck  out  80  times,  finishing  second  in  this 
department  to  his  team-mate,  Ward,  who  struck  out  S4  times.  Meusel,  of  the  same 
team,  also  struck  out  72  times,  but  Jimmy  Dykes  of  the  Athletics  finished  next  to 
Ruth   with   73. 

Edgar  S.  Rice,  the  fleet  outfielder  of  the  Washington  team,  stole  62  bases  in  92 
attempts,  his  nearest  competitor  being  Sisler.  Robert  Roth,  also  of  Washington,  was 
third  in  stolen  bases,   with  24  out  of  36  efforts. 

Manager  Tris  Speaker  drove  out  50  two-baggers,  one  more  than  Sisler  and  eight 
ahead  of  Joe  Jackson,  who  was  third  in  the  list  of  two-bnse  sluggers. 

Joe  Gedeon  of  the  Browns  was  credited  with  48  sacrifices,  as  was  also  Owen  Bush 
of  Detroit.     Mclnnis  of  Boston  was  third,   with  45. 

Tris  Speaker,  with  97  bases  on  balls,  and  Harry  Hooper,  with  88,  were  nearest  to 
Ruth  in  being  awarded  free  passage  to  first  base. 


■^y^M^ngP^-- 


1,   Howard  Shanks;  2,  Walter  J.    Picinich;  3,   Walter  Johnson;  4,  J.  A.  ShawS  &> 
J.  T.  Zachary;  6,  F.  Ellerbe;  7,  Edgar  S.   Kice;  8,  Clyde  Milan. 

GL'OUP  OF   WASHINGTON   AMERICANS. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 
15  or  More  Games. 

Name  and  Club.              Bats.G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.RRF.CS.SO.HB.PC. 

Niehaus,    R.   J.,    Cleve L    19      9    ..      4      4 2  1  ..  3  ..  .444 

Sisler,    G.    H.,    St.    Louis.. L  154  631  137  257  399  49  18  19  13  42  48  122  17  19  2.407 

Speaker,    T.    E.,    Cleve L  150  552  137  214  310  50  11  8  20  10  97  107  13  13  5.388 

Jackson,    Joe,    Chicago L  146  570  105  218  336  42  20  12  16  9  56  121  12  14  7  .382 

Ruth,    G.    H.,    New    York.. L  142  458  158  172  38S  36  9  54  5  14  148  137  14  80  3.376 

Collins,    E.    T.,    Chicago.. .L  153  601  115  222  294  37  13  3  34  19  69  75  8  19  2  .369 

Jacobson,    Win.,    St.    L....R154  609    97  216  305  34  14  9  16  11  46  122  7  37  2.355 

Evans,    J.    P.,    Cleveland.. R    56  172    32    60    87  9  9  ..  1  6  15  23  2  3  1  .349 

Uhle,    G.    E.,    Cleveland.... R    27    32      4    11    11 1  2  2  ..  2  ..  .344 

Tobin,    John,    St.    Louis. .  ..L  147  593    94  202  268  34  10  4  18  21  39  62  13  23  2.340 

Murphy,    J.    E.,    Chicago.. .L    58  118    22    40    44  2  1  ..  2  1  12  19  3  4  1.339 

Rice,    E.    S.,    Wash L  153  624    83  211267  29  9  3  19  63  39  80  30  23  4.338 

Felsch,     Oscar,    Chicago..  .R  142  556    88  1S8  300  40  15  14  16  8  37  115  13  25  4.338 

Cobb,    T.    R.,    Detroit L  112  428    86  143  193  28  8  2  7  14  58  63  10  28  2.334 

Weaver,    G.    D.,    Chi.... R-L  151  630  104  210  267  35  8  2  26  19  28  75  17  23  6.333 

Judge,    J.    I.,    Wash L  126  493  103  164  228  19  15  5  13  12  65  51  12  34  5.333 

Nunamaker,    L.    G.,    Clev..R    34    54    10    18    27  3  3  ..  1  1  4  14  ..  5  ..  .333 

Torres,    R.,    Washington..—    16    30      8    10    11  1 1  3  ..  4  ..  .333 

Sewell,    Joe,    Cleveland..  ..L    22    70    14    23    29  4  1  ..  3  1  9  12  ..  4  1  .329 

Meusel,    R.,    New   York.... R  119  460    75  151238  40  7  11  12  4  20  83  4  72  2.328 

Hendryx,   T.   G.,    Boston.  ..R    99  363    54  119  150  21  5  ..  13  7  42  73  9  27  2.328 

Milan,    J.    C,    Wash L  12i>  506    70  163  204  22  5  3  25  10  28  41  12  12  5.322 

Dugan,    J.    A.,    Phila R  123  491    65  158  217  40  5  3  8  5  19  60  8  51  3.322 

O'Neill,    S.    F.,    Cleve R  149  489    63  157  215  39  5  3  15  3  69  55  5  39  3.321 

Witt,    L.    W.,    Phila L    65  218    29    70    90  11  3  1  8  2  27  25  3  16  ..  .321 

Lynn,    B.,    Chicago R    16    25     ..      8    12  2  1  ..  3  ..  1  3  ..  3  ..  .320 

Jamieson.    C.    D.,    Cleve..  ..L  10S  370    69  118  152  17  7  1  13  2  41  40  9  26  1.319 

Smith.    Elmer,    Cleveland. .L  129  456    82  144  237  37  10  12  13  5  53  103  4  35  3.316 

Snyder,   W.    N.,    Wash R    16    19      1      6      6 1  2  ..  3  ..   .316 

Pratt.   D.   B.,    New  York.. R  154  574    84  180  245  37  8  4  27  12  50  97  10  24  3.314 

Hooper,    H.    B.,    Boston. ...L  139  536    91167  252  30  17  7  5  16  88  53  18  27  2.312 

Brower.    F.    W.,    Wash....L    36  119    21    37    51  7  2  1  3  1  9  13  1  11  3  .311 

Gardner,    W.    L„    Cleve.... R  154  597    72  185  247  31  11  3  32  3  53  118  20  25  1.310 

Heilman,    H.    E.,    Detroit.. R  145  543    66  168  233  28  5  9  18  3  39  89  7  32  2  .309 

High,    Chas.,    Phila L    17    65      7    20    27  2  1  1  2  ..  3  6  2  6  4  .308 

Veach,    Robt.,    Detroit L  154  612    92  188  290  39  15  11  15  11  36  113  7  22  7.307 

Williams.    K.    R.,    St.    L...L141521    90  160  250  34  13  10  26  18  41  72  8  26  4.307 

Smith.    Earl,    St.    Louis.. .  .L  103  353    45  108  154  21  8  3  8  11  13  55  4  18  3.306 

Schang,    W.    H.,    Bos.  ...R-L  122  387    58  US  174  30  7  4  8  7  64  51  7  37  7.305 

Collins.    John,    Chicago.. .  .R  133  495    70  150  194  21  10  1  15  12  23  63  9  24  4.303 

Chapman,     Ray,     Cleve.. R-L  111  435    97  132  1S4  27  8  3  41  13  52  49  9  38  2.303 

Harris.    S.    R.,    Wasli R  137  506    76  152  193  26  6  1  24  16  41  68  17  36  21.300 

Mclnnis.    John,    Boston..  ..R  148  559    50  166  199  21  3  2  45  6  18  71  11  19  2.297 

Menosky,     M.,     Boston L  141  532    80  158  209  24  9  3  21  23  65  64  19  52  9.297 

Graney,    J.    G.,    Cleve L    62  152    31    45    58  11  1  ..  9  4  27  13  -2  21  3.296 

Bodie,    F.,    New    York..*.  ..R  129  471    63  139  210  26  12  7  12  6  40  79  14  30  ...295 

Hale,    Sam,     Detroit R    76  116    13    34    46  3  3  1  3  2  5  14  ..  15  ..   .293 

Gedeon,    Joe.    St.    Louis.. .  .R  153  606    95  177  222  33  6  ..  48  1  55  61  3  36  4.292 

Johnston,    W.    R.,    Cleve... L  147  535    6S  156  206  24  10  2  25  13  28  71  6  32  5.292 

Ellerbe,    F.,    Wash R  101  336    38    98  116  14  2  ..  20  5  19  36  4  23  1.292 

Hoffmann,   F.,    N.    Y R    15    24      3      7      7 1  1  ..  2  1.292 

Young,    R.    S.,    Detroit.. R-L  150  594    84  273  206  2>  6  ..  22  8  85  33  13  30  2.291 

Roth,    R.    F.,    Wash R  138  468    80  136  202  23  8  9  12  24  75  92  12  57  6.290 

O'Neill,    Jas.    L.,    Wash...R    86  294    27    S5  119  17  7  1  11  3  13  40  3  30  2.289 

Shorten,    C.    H.,    Detroit. ..L  116  364    35  105  129  9  6  1  18  2  28  40  4  14  ..  .288 

Myers,    E.,    Cleve. -Bos R    2S  •  63    10    18    23  3  1  ..  2  ..  2  11  ..  5  ..  .286 

Fewster,    Wilson,    N.    Y...R    21    21      8      6      7  1  ....  1  ..  7  1  12..  .2S6 

Pipp,    W.    C,    New   York.. L  153  610  109  171  262  30  14  11  23  4  48  76  10  54  6.280 

Karr,    Benj.    J.,    Boston. ..L    57    75      8    21    29  5  ..  1  1  ..  6  15  ..  18  ..  .280 

Gerber,    Walter,    St     L....R154  584    70  163  199  26  2  2  19  4  58  60  13  32  2.279 

Billings.    J.    A.,    St.    L R    66  155    19    43    52  5  2  ..  6  1  11  11  ..  10  7.278 

Severeid,    H.,    St.    Louis... R  123  422    46  117  147  14  5  2  6  5  33  49  3  11  4.277 

Erickson,    E.    G.,    Wash...R    39    83      7    23    30  4  ..  1  8  ..  3  13  ..  22  ..   .277 

Manion.    C.    J..    Detroit.... R    32    80      4    22    28  4  1  ..  2  ..  4  8  ..  7  1  .275 


1,  Tyrus  R.  Cobb,  Mgr.;  2,  Owen  Bush;  3,  Howard  Ehmke;  4,  Robert  EL  VeacbS 
5,   E.   Ainsmith;   6,   George   Dauss;    7,    R.    S.   Young. 
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Name  and  Club. 


INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

Bats.G.  AB.  B.  H.  TB.  2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.RRF.CS.SO.HB.PC. 

1  4  16  2  24  61  8  32  2  .271 
3  1  15  2  31  32  4  15  4  .271 
5       1    21    10      68      61        4    19      2  .270 


Lewis,    G.    F.,    New  York..R  107  365  34    99  121      8 

Austin,    Jas.    P.,    St.    L....L    83  280  38    76    96    11 

Schalk,    R.    W.,    Chicago.. R  151  485  64  131169    25 
Peckinpaugh,    R.,    N.    Y...R  139  534  109  144  206    26 

Wood,     Joe,     Cleveland.... R    61137  25    37    55    11 

Scott,    Everett,    Boston.... R  154  569  41153  210 

Walker,     C,     Phila R  149  585  79  157  245 

Shanks,    H.    S.,    Wash R  128  444  56  119  161 

Ruel,   H.,    New   York R    82  261  30    70    89 

Risberg,    C.    A.,    Chicago.. R  126  458  53  122  169 
Davis,    Frank,    St.    Louis.. R    38    94      8    25    29 

Strunk,     A.,     Phila. -Chi..  ..L  109  385  55  102  129 

Bush,     Owen,     Detroit. .  .R-L  141  506  85  133  164 

Zachary,   J.   T.,    Wash L    51111 

Johnson,   W.   P.,    Wash....R    35    69 

Perkins,     R.,    Phila R  148  492  40  128  179 

Pennock,    H.,    Boston.... R-L    38    77      7    20    23 

Styles.     Wm.,    Phila R    24    50 

Foster,    E.    C.    Boston R  117  386 

Welsh,    F.    T.,    Phila R  100  360  43    93  132 

Dykes,    Jas.,    Phila R  142  546  81140  197 

Ward.    A.,    New    York R  127  496 

McNally,    M.    J.,    Boston. .R    93  312 

Shannon,    M.    J..    W.-Ph...L    87  310  34    79  104 

Bagby,    J.    C,    Cleve....R-L    49  131  17    33    49 

Myatt,    G.    C,    Phila L    70  196  14    49    63      8 

Burns,    G.,    Phila. -Cleve...R    66  116      8    29    41      7 

Keefe,    D.    E„    Phila L    32    40      3    10    11      1 

Hasty,    Robt.,    Phila R    19    24      2      6      7      1 

Jones,    R.   W.,    Detroit L    81  265  35    66    81      6 

Hannah,    J.    H.,    N.    Y R    79  259  24    64    83 

Gharrity,     Edw.    P R  131  428  51105  138 

Bush,    L.    J.,    Boston R    45  102  14    25    27 

Wuodall,    L.,    Detroit R    18    49      4    12    13 

Wambsganss,    W.,    Cleve..R  153  565 


7    29    37 
7    18    28 


5    13    18 

48  100  129 


32  127  192 
42    80    87 


6 

2 

21  12 

23  7 
16  7 
14  1 
21  10 

4  .. 

16  4 
18  5 

6  1 

1  3 

24  6 
3  .. 
3  1 

17  6 

17  5 

25  4 

18  7 


Jourdan,    T.    C,    Chicago.. L 


Acosta,    J.,    Wash R-L  17    25  2  6  7 

Mays,    C.    W.,    N.    Y L  45  109  10  26  34 

Griffin,    I.    M.,    Phila L  129  467  46  111128 

Ehmke,    H.    J.,    Detroit. ...R  38  105  4  25  36 

Flagstead,    Ira,    Detroit..  .R  110  311  40  73  105 

Courtney,    H.    S.,    Wash...L  37    69  11  16  28 

Stanage,    0.,    Detroit R  78  238  12  55  72 

Ainsmith,    E.,    Detroit L  69  186  19  43  57 

Walker,    F.,    Phila L  24    91  10  21  27 

Bailey,    A.    E.,    Boston. ...R  46  135  14  31  33 

Shawkey,    J,    R.,    N.    Y....R  38  100  13  23  24 

Pinelli,     Ralph,     Detroit... R  102  284  33  65  80 

Thomas,    F..    Phil.-Wash..R  79  262  27  60  75 

Brady.    C.    F.,    Boston L  53  180  16  41  48 

Coveleskie,    S.,    Cleve R  41111  13  25  33 

Shocker.    U.,    St.    Louis... .R  38    80  8  18  21 

Sothoron.    A.,    St.    L L-R  36    72  4  16  19 

Thormahlen.    H.    E..    N.Y..L  29    45  3  10  16 

Ledbold,    Harry.    Chicago.  .L  108  413  61  91116 

Vitt,    Oscar,    Boston R  87  296  50  65  86 

Tick,    S.    B.,    New   York...R  51118  21  26  33 

Ellison,    H.    S..    Detroit. ...R  61155  11  34  43 

Williams,    Claude.    Chi....R  39  101  5  22  26 

Jones,    S,    P.,    Boston R  44    92  12  50  25 

"Morton,    Guv,    Cleveland.. R  29    46  1  10  10 

Rommel.     Edwin.     Phila... R  34    51  8  11  12 

Collins.    P.,    St.    Louis R  23    28  5  6  7 

Caldwell.     R.    B.,    Cleve... L  41    89  17  19  22 

Leonard,   H.    B.,    Detroit. ..L  28    57  2  12  15 


7  3 

8  3 

1 


11  1 

18  3 

2  .. 

1  .. 

138  179    16  11 

150    16    36    45      6  1 


16  2 

15  2 

21  10 

14  8 

12  1 

21  4 

18  9 

14  11 
7  4 

15  12 
7  .. 

11  1 

48  15 


13  5 

7  .. 
..  1 
11  10 

8  2 
27  6 
17  7 
20  13 

9  3 
7  .. 
4  1 


13  3 
2  .. 
10      3 


24      61 
31      32 

68  61 
72  54 
25 
21 

40 
29 
15 
31 

7 
49 
73 
10 

6        8 
28      52 


12    47 


13 

11 
11 

2 

2  8 
55  28 
43      2S 


1  16 
11  15 

3  59 

6  43 

2  18 
10  45 


6  44 
..  17 

3  22 
..  10 
..  5 
..  4 

4  13 
..  35 

5  52 
2  15 

..  6 

18  26 

2  17 
..  7 
..  12 

3  49 
..  10 

4  27 
..  18 
..  21 

3  19 

2  14 

7  15 
..  13 

8  16 

5  18 


..  .270 

2  .270 

4  .269 

4  .268 

2  .268 

1  .268 

2  .266 


.265 


..  .261 
..   .261 

2  .260 

1  .260 
..   .260 

3  .259 

2  .258 
9  .256 
1  .256 
1  .256 

..  .255 
..  .252 
..  .250 

3  .250 
..  .250 
..  .250 

1  .249 
1  .247 
1  .245 
..  .245 
..  .245 
5  .244 
5  .240 
..  .240 
.  .239 
Trx  .238 
..  .238 
1  .235 
..  .232 
1  .231 
..  .231 
1  .231 
1  .23a 

1  .230 

2  .229 
2    229 

1  .22S 
.  ..    .225 

2  .225 
.222 

222 
'3  1220 

1  .220 

2  .220 
..  .219 
..   .21? 

2  .217 
..  .217 
..  .216 
..   .214 

1  .213 
..   .212 


1,  E.  Galloway;  2,  Scott  Perry:   3,   Robert  Hasty;  4,  II.  Perkins;  5,  J.  A.  Dugan; 
6,  Clarence  Walker;  7,  James  Dykes. 

GROUP  OF   PHILADELPHIA  AMERICANS. 
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Name  and  Club.              Bats.G.  AB.  R. 

Johnson,    R.    C.,    Pliila —  18    72  6 

Ficinich,    V.    J.,    Wa»h....R  48  133  14 

Galloway,    E.,    Pliila R  98  298  28 

Moore,    Roy,    Phila R-L  27    50  2 

Okrie,     Frank,     Detroit. ...L  21      5  1 

Walters,     A.,     Boston R  88  258  25 

McMullin,    F.,    Chicago. ...R  46  127  14 

Lunte,     H.,     Cleveland R  23    71  6 

Cicotte,    E.    V.,    Chi R-L  37  112  10 

Schacht,    A.,    Wash R  22    26  4 

Shaw,    J.    A.,    Wash R  38    74  6 

Bigbee,    Lyle,    Phila R  37    70  4 

Eibel,     Henry,    Boston L  29    43  4 

Burrus,     M.,     Phila L  71  135  11 

Weilman,    Carl,    St.    L L  30    63  6 

Oldham,   J.    C,   Detroit.. R-L  39    69  7 

Hiller,    H.    H.,    Boston....—  17    29  4 

Bayne,    Wm.,    St.    Louis... L  18    35  2 

Thompson,    F.,    St.    L R  22    53  7 

Dauss,    Geo.,    Detroit R  38    83  7 

Burwell,    Wm.,    St.    L L  35    42  4 

Mogridge,    G.,    N.    Y L  26    42  5 

Naylor,    R.    C,    Phila R  42    86  4 

Perry,    Seott,     Phila R  42    83  4 

Kerr,    R.,    Chicago L  46    90  12 

Ayres,    Y.    W.,    Detroit.... R  46    59  2 

Wilkinson,    R.,    Chicago...  R  34    48  5 

Vangilder,    E.,    St.    L R  24    30  3 

Collins,    W.,    N.    Y R-L  36    62  8 

Gleich,    F.,    New   York L  24    41  6 

Russell,    A.,     Boston R  17    41  2 

Harper,     H.,    Boston L  27    50  3 

Hoyt,    W.,    Boston R  22    43  3 

Faber,    U.    C,    Chicago. ...L  40  104  10 

Harris,    B.,    Phila R  31    55  .. 

Quinn,    J.   J.,    New   York..R  41    88  6 

Cairo,    Jack,    Wash L  17    23  5 

McGraw,    R.   E.,    N.    Y....R  15      7  .. 


BATTING— (Continued). 
H.  TB.  2B.3B.HR.SH.SB. 


15  15  .. 

27  46  6 

60  75  9 

10  13  .. 
1  1  .. 

51  64  11 

25  34  1 

14  14  .. 

22  24  2 

5  7  2 

14  20  4 

13  17  1 

8  10  2 

25  33  8 

11  11  .. 

12  14  .. 


6  8 
9  9 

14  20 

7  9 
7  11 

14  14 

13  18 

14  17 


BB.RRF.CS.SO. 

4        5        18 

9      14      ..     33 

22      18 

1        3 


2    21 


1     .. 
1     .. 


1  14 
..  3 

2  21 
1  13 
1  6 

..  10 

..  4 

,.  31 

,.  10 

1  6 

3  7 
,.  12 
..  13 
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HB.PC. 

..  .208 
1  .203 
1  .202 
..  .200 
..  .200 
9  .198 
1  .107 
..  .197 
..  .196 


CLUB  BATTING. 


Club.  G.  AB. 

St.     Louis     ...154  5358 
Cleveland    ....154  5196 

Chicago      154  5330 

Wash 153  5251 

New     York....  154  5176 

Detroit     155  5215 

Boston     154  5199 

Phila 156  5258 


R. 
797 

857 
704 
723 
S3S 
651 
650 
570 


OR.  H.  TB. 

766  1651  2246 
642  1574  2169 
666  1569  2128 
802  1526  2029 
629  1448  2203 
832  140S  1870 
699  1397  1821 
820  1326  17S1 


3B.HR.SH. 

83  50  20S 
95  35 
92  36 
81  36 

71  115 

72  30 
71  22 
49  46 


SB.BB.HB.RRF.CS 


1  .192 

2  .189 
..  .186 
..  .186 

2  .185 

1  .175 
..  .174 
..  .172 
..  .171 

1  .170 
..  .169 
..  .167 
..  .167 
..  .163 
..  .157 

1  .155 
..  .153 
..  .146 
..  .133 
,.  .129 
.122 
.'.  !l22 
..  .120 
..  .116 
..  .105 
,.  .106 
,.  .091 
..  .043 
,.  .000 


250 
194 
199 
174 
219 
219 
169 


50 


427 
576 
473 
433 
539 
479 
533 
356 


70S  79 
758  92 
702  96 
520  114 
747  S2 
560  66 
575  111 
470  67 


SO.  HB.PC. 

.308 
.C03 
.29'-> 
.29x 


339  1129 
379  1161 
355  1102 
543  1091 
626  1010 
391  1091 
429  1127 
594  1046 


.270 
.269 
.252 


INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 

John  Mclnnis,  Boston,  led  the  first  basemen  in  fielding,  with  the  splendid  average 
of  .996,  ninety-one  of  his  1,667  accepted  chances  being  assists.  Pipp  of  New  York 
handled  1,749  chances,  of  which  one  hundred  were  assists,  and  Sisler  1,617,  of  which 
140   were  assists. 

Eddie  Collins  of  Chicago  is  first  among  the  second  basemen,  with  a  percentage  of 
.976,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  career  in  the  American  League  he  leads  all  in 
the  number  of  accepted  chances,  his  record  for  the  season  reading  920. 

Larry  Gardner  of  Cleveland  has  an  average  of  .976  at  third  base,  with  52S  accepted 
chances,  while  Everett  Scott  is  first  among  the  shortstops,  with  826  accepted  chances 
for  an  average  of  .973.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  season  that  Scott  has  finished 
first  among  the  fielders  of  his  position. 

When  Sam  Rice  accepted  478  chances — 454  putouts  and  24  assists— for  an  average  of 
.960,  he  established  a  new  major  league  record.     The  nearest  approach   to   this  phe- 


1,  Roy  Wilkinson:  2,  Jourdan;  3,  E.  Murphy;  4,  McClellan;  5,  Byrd  Lynn;  6,   G.  E. 
Lowdermilk ;  7,   Lees. 
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nomenal  performance  is:  Max  Carey,  Pittsburgh,  468,  1917;  Oscar  Felsch,  Chicago,  404, 
1917,  and  Tris  Speaker,  Boston,  455,  1914.  Rice  is  far  in  advance  of  his  nearest  rival, 
William  Jacobson,  St.  Louis,  who  handled  394  putouts  and  18  assists.  Felsch,  Chicago, 
is  third,  with  385  putouts  and  25  assists,  and  leads  in  percentage  with  an  average  of 
.981,  being  charged  with  but  8  errors. 

For  the  eighth  consecutive  year  Ray  Schalk  of  Chicago  leads  the  catchers  in  put- 
outs, with  581.  Schalk  also  set  a  new  record  the  past  season  by  working  behind  the 
plate  in  151  games.  Steve  O'Neill  of  Cleveland  caught  in  148  games,  while  Ralph 
Perkins,  the  young  star  of  the  Athletics,  caught  in  146  contests.  Perkins  led  the 
league  in  assists,  with  179,  Gharrity  of  Washington  being  second,  with  148,  O'Neill 
third,  with  128,   and  Severeid  fourth,   with  111. 


INDIVIDUAL    FIELDING 
(15  or   more   games.) 
FIRST  BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

Ellison,    H.    S.,    Det 38    363    26    1  .997 

Mclnnis,    John,    Boston.. 148  1586    91    7  .996 
Johnston,    W.    R.,    Cleve.147  1427    91  12  .992 

Judge.    J.    L,    Wash 124  1194    62  10.992 

Pipp,    W.    C,    N.    Y 153  1649  100  15  .991 

Griffin,   I.   M.,    Phila....l26  1252    96  13  .991 


Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

Sisler,   G.    H.,    St.    L 154  1477  140  16  .990 

Burrus,    M.,    Phila 31    252    16    3  .989 

Collins,  John,  Chicago.. 117  1146  63  15.988 
Heilman,  H.  E.,  Det. .  ..122  1207  80  19.985 
Jourdan,    T.    C,    Chi 46    369    18    7.982 


Collins,    E.    T.,    Chicago. 
Brady,    C.    F.,    Boston... 

Pratt,    D.    B.,    N.    Y 

Shannon,    M.    J.,    W.-Ph. 

Young,    R.   S.,    Det 

Gedeon,    Joe,    St.    Louis.. 
Wambsganss,    W.,    Clev, 


Yitt,   Oscar,   Boston 

Gardner,  W.  L.,  Cleve.. 
Ward,  A.,  New  York... 
Thomas,  F.,  Phila. -W.., 
McMullin.  F.,  Chicago.. 
Foster,  E.  C,  Boston... 
Pinelli,  Ralph,  Detroit.. 
Shanks,  H.  S.,  Wash.... 
Dugan,  J.  A.,  Phila 


SECOND   BASEMEN. 
,153  449  471  23  .976        Harris,    S.   R.,    Wash 135  345  401  33  .958 


53  111  193     8  .974 


.154  354  515  26 
.  16  26  39  2 
.150  405  436  27 
.153  365  421  29 
.153  414  489  38 


Dugan,    J.    A.,    Phila. 

Dykes,    Jas.,     Phila 

Yitt,    Oscar,    Boston 

Foster,    E.    C,    Boston... 
McNally,   M.   J.,   Boston. 


31  70  103  8  .956 
98  278  334  29  .955 
21  38  60  5  .951 
21  28  47  4  .949 
76  168  233  30  .930 


THIRD  BASEMEN. 


,  64    61  148    3  .986 

.154  156  362  13  .976 

.114  132  303  16  .965 

.  63    79  148    9  .962 

.  29    23    53     3  .962 

88    99  233  15  .957 

,  74  110  183  14  .954 

.  63  102  131  12  .951 

,  59    76  126  11  .948       Hale,   Sam,   Detroit 


Austin,  J.  P.,  St.  Louis..  75  108  171  17 
Jones,    R.    A.,    Detroit....  67    80  146  14 

Ellerbe,    F.,    Wash 75  101167  19 

Weaver,    G.    D.,    Chi 126  153  276  31 

Dykes,    Jas.,    Phila 44    75  124  16 

Smith,  Earl,  St.  Louis...  70  73  146  20 
Shannon,  M.  J..  W.-Ph..  15  16  32  5 
Meusel,    Robt.,    N.   Y 45    34    75  13 


16 


SHORTSTOPS. 


Lunte,   H.,   Cleveland 21    28    64    2  .979 

Scott,  Everett,  Boston... 154  330  496  23  .973 
Weaver,  G.  D.,  Chicago..  25  56  75  5  .963 
Peckinpaugh,    R.,    N.    Y..137  263  441  28  .962 

Chapman.    R.,    Cleve Ill  243  371  26  .959 

O'Neill,   J.    L.,    Wash 80  130  251  23  .943 

Gerber,  W.,  St.  Louis.... 154  288  513  52  .939 
Bush,    Owen,    Detroit 140  258  421  45  .938 


Risberg,   C.   A.,    Chicago.. 124  23S 
Shannon,    M.    J..    W.-Ph..  55    90 

Galloway,    E.,    Phila S4  1S4 

Dugan,    J.    A.,    Phila 33    79 

Tinelli,    R.,    Detroit IS    32 

Sewell,    Joe,    Cleveland...  22    44 
Ellerbe,    F.,    Wash 19    25 


31    5 


400  45  .934 
154  18  .931 
252  34  .928 
99  16  .91S 
40  8  .900 
70  15  .884 
43    9  .883 


OUTFIELDERS. 


Shanks*  H.   S.,   Wash 35 

Heilman,    H.    E.,   Det 21 

Shorten,    C.    H.,    Det 99 

Wood,  Joe,  Cleveland....  54 
Bailey,  A.  E.,  Boston....  40 
Strunk,    A.,    Phila. -Chi..  .102 

Walker,  F.,  Phila 24 

Felsch,  Oscar,  Chicago... 142 
Schang,  W.  H.,  Boston..  40 
Jacobson.   W..   St.  L 154 


Speaker,   T.   E..   Cleve.. .  .150  363  24    9.977 

Leibold,    H.,    Chicago 106  190  18    5.977 

Milan,    J.    C,    Wash 123  291  15    9.971 

Smith,    Elmer,    Cleve 129  217  8    7.970 

Jackson,    Joe,    Chicago. ..  .145  314  14  12  .96S 

Bodie,    F.,    New    York..  ..129  264  12    9.968 

Yeach,    Robt.,    Detroit..  ..154  357  26  13.967 

Flagstead,    Ira,    Detroit. .  S2  164  13    6.967 

Cobb,    1.    R.,    Detroit 112  246  8    9.966 

IS    9  .979        Jamieson,   C.   D.,   Cleve...  98  1S5  14    7  .966 


74 

2 

..  1000 

27 

6 

..  1000 

168 

14 

2  .9S9 

71 

6 

1  .987 

67 

3 

1  .986 

193 

5 

3  .985 

57 

1 

1  .983 

3S5 

25 

8  .981 

92 

7 

2  .9S0 

394 

IS 

9  .979 

i.    <    .  1   W.    Mays;   2,   Aaron  L.  Ward;   3,   Walter  Pipp;   4,  William  Collins;   5,  Her- 
bert E.  Thonnaulen;   6,  Harold  Ruel;  7,   George  Mogridge;   8,   R.  Meusel. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  AMERICANS. 
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INDIVIDUAL    FIELDING— 


Name  a 
Evans,  J.  P. 
Hendryx,  T. 
Hooper,  H. 
Menosky,  M, 
Williams,  K 
Lewis,  G.  F. 
Bice,  Edgar 
Tobin,  John, 
Witt,  L.  W 
Both,  B.  F., 
Tick,  S.  B., 
Meusel,   B., 


md  Club. 
,   Cleveland. 

G.,   Bos.... 
B.,   Boston., 

,,   Boston 

.  B.,   St.  L. 

„  N.  Y 

,    Wash 

St.   Louis.. 

,    Phila 

Wash 

New  York. 
New  York. 


OUTFIELDEBS— (Continued). 

G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC.                  Name  and  Club.           G.  PO. 

.  43    79  6    3.966  Graney,    J.    G.,    Cleve 47    76 

.98  208  6    8.964  Walker,    C,    Phila 149  31s 

.139  263  22  11  .963  Welsh,   F.   T.,    Phila 97  194 

.141  2S1  17  12  .961  Buth,  G.  H.,   New  York. .139  259 

.138  331  17  14.961  Johnson,    B.    C,    Phila 18    26 

.  99  182  14    8.961  Smith,    Earl.    St.    Louis...  15    34 

.153  454  24  20.960  Myatt,    G.    C.    Phila 37    47 

.147  293  18  13  .960  Brower,   F.    W.,   Wash....  20    32 

.  50    70  2    3  .960  Murphy,  J.   E.,   Chicago..  19    23 

.128  184  15  10.952  High,    Chas..    Phila 17    27 

.  35    56  ..     3  .949  Gleich,    F.,    New  York....  15    19 

.  64  116  10    7  .947 


A.  E.  PC. 

4  5  .941 
26  22  .940 
14  14  .937 

21  19  .'/.'A 


CATCHEBS. 


Lynn.    B.,    Chicago 15    27      5  ..  1000 

Woodall,    L.,    Detroit 15    59    20    1  .9S8 

Schalk,   B.  W.,  Chicago.. 151  5S1  138  10  .986 

Buel,    H.,    New   York 80  317    62    6  .984 

Severeid,    H.,   St.    L 117  4S0  111  10  .980 

Walters,    A.,    Boston S5  351    94    9.980 

Perkins,    B.,    Phila 146  524  179  15  .979 

Picinich,    V.    J.,    Wash...  45  185    41    5.978 

O'Neill,    S.    F.,    Cleve 148  576  128  17.976 

Billings,   J.   A.,   St.   L....  40  138    36    6  .967 


Gharrity,  E.  P.,  Wash... 120  409 
Nunamaker,  L.  G.,  Clev.  17  42 
Hannah,    J.    H.,    N.    Y....  78  308 

Stanage,    O.,    Detroit 77  248 

Schang,  W.  H.,  Boston..  73  285 
Ainsmith,  E.,  Detroit....  61  219 
Manion,    C.    J.,    Detroit...  30    83 

Myatt,   G.   G,   Phila 21    36 

Hoffmann,    F.,    N.   Y 15    17 


2  .933 

3  .927 
6  .900 

4  .900 
4  .8S6 
4  .8S2 
3  .864 


148  20  .965 
10  2  ,963 
64  15  .961 

75  14  .958 

76  16  .958 
55  13  .955 
27  7 
15    4 

2    2 


.940 
.927 
.905 


PITCHEBS. 


Uhle,   G.   E.,   Cleveland...  27 

Hoyt,    Waite,    Boston 22 

Niehaus,   B.   J.,   Cleve 19 

McGraw,    B.    E.,    N.    Y...  15 

Mays,    C.    W.,    N.   Y 45 

Kerr,    B.,    Chicago 45 

Bommel,    E.,    Phila 33 

Shocker,   U.,   St.   Louis...  38 

Dauss,    Geo.,    Detroit 38 

Shawkey,   J.   B.,   N.   Y...  38 

Pennock,   H.,    N.   Y 37 

Shaw,    J.    A.,    Wash 38 

Naylor,   E.    C,    Phila 42 

Mogridge,   G.,    N.   Y 26 

Zachary,   J.   T.,   Wash....  44 

Bagby,   J.    C,   Cleve 48 

Coveleskie,    S.,    Cleve 41 

Johnson,  W.  P.,  Wash...  21 
Wilkinson,    B.,    Chicago..  34 

Hasty,    Bobt.,   Phila 19 

Ehmke,  H.  J..  Detroit...  38 
Collins,    W.,    New  York..  36 

Leonard,    H.    B.,    Det 28 

Bush,   L.   J.,    Boston 35 

Williams.  Claude,  Chi...  39 
Oldham,  John  C,  Det....  39 
Schacht,   Albert,   Wash...  22 


6  21 
3    35 

..  5 
2      3 

19  106 
8    81 

13    66 

13    58 

7  114 
15    48 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


.992 

.989 


.9S4 


16  57 

17  90 
5  28 
3  27 
3  27 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1  .983 

1  .980 

2  .976 

1  .976 

2  .975 

2  .973 

3  .973 
1  .971 
1  .968 

1  .968 

4  .966 

2  .962 

2  .960 
4  .957 

3  .956 

4  .955 
2  .953 


Davis,  Frank,  St.  Louis. 
Burwell,  Wm.,  St.  L.... 
Bayne,    Wm.,   St.   Louis. 

Cicotte,   E.   V.,    Chi 

Quinn,  J.  J.,  New  York. 
Weilman,    Carl,   St.    L... 

Perry,    Scott,   Phila 

Jones,    S.    P.,    Boston.... 

Moore,    Boy,    Phila 

Keefe,   D.    E.,   Phila 

Vangilder,  E.,  St.  L.... 
Ayres,  Y.  W.,  Detroit.. 
Okrie,    Frank,    Detroit... 

Harris,    B..    Phila '.. 

Erickson,  E.  G.,  Wash.. 
Thormahlen,  H.E.,  N.Y. 
Myers,    E.,    Cleve. -Bos... 

Acosta,    J.,   Wash 

Karr,  Beni.  J..  Boston.. 
Caldwell,  B.  B.,  Cleve.. 
Harper,  Harry,  Boston.. 
Faber.  U.  C,  Chicago... 
Russell,  Allan,  Boston.. 
Courtney,  H.  S.,  Wash.., 
Snyder,    W.    N.,    Wash... 

Morton,    Guy.    Cleve 

Sothoron,   Allan,    St.   L... 


38  13 

33  14 

18  3 

37  13 

41  14 
30  16 

42  10 
37  8 


3  .952 
2  .950 
1  .950 
5  .949 
5  .947 

4  .944 

5  .941 


24  5 

31  4 

24  1 

46  4 

21  .. 

31  5 

39  9 
29  6 

28  10 
17  2 

26  5 
34  6 

27  1 

40  15 
16  3 
37  3 
16  .. 

29  2 
86  12 


40  3  .938 
39  3  .£35 
28  2  .935 
52  4  .933 

41  1  .933 
64  5  .932 

44  4  .930 

45  4  .927 
39  4  .925 

10  1  .923 
18  2  .920 
49  5  .917 
31  3  .914 
78  10  .903 
34  4  .902 
36  7  .S4S 

11  2  .S46 
25  6  .SIS 
49  14  .813 


Club. 


G. 


CLUB  FIELDING. 
DP.        TP.        PB. 


Boston     154 

Cleveland     ( 154 

New   York    154 

Chicago     154 

Detroit    155 

St.    Louis    154 

Washington     153 

Philadelphia     156 


131 
124 
129 
142 

95 
119 

95 
126 


PO.  A. 

4175  2109 

4132  1995 

4106  2056 

4146  1924 

4142  2101 

4113  1941 

4090  1888 

4125  2172 


E. 

183 
1S4 
194 

198 
230 
233 

232 
265 


PC 

.m 

.971 
.969 
.968 
.964 
.963 
.963 
.959 


1,    William  Bayne:  2,   J.   A.   Billings;  3,   B.  Vangilder;  4,   Roy   Sanders;   6,    Carl 
Weilman;  6,  Frank  Davis;  7,  James  Austin. 

GROUP   OF  ST.   LOUIS  AMERICANS. 
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1,   W.   H.    Schang;   2,   Alfred  Walters;  3,    S.  P.   Jones;  4,   Waite  Hoyt;   5,   Allan 
Russell;  6,   M.  Menosky;  7,   Joseph  Bush. 

GROUP    OF   BOSTON   AMERICANS. 
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1,  M.  3.  Shannon;  2,  J.  Acosta;  3,  Voigt;  4,  S.  K,  Harris;  5,  Gill;  6,  J.  L.  O'Neill; 
7,  Nick  Altrock;  8,   R.  F.  Roth. 

GROUP  OF  WASHINGTON   AMERICANS. 
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PITCHERS  WHO   WORKED   IN   LESS 
Name  and  Club.  G.   IP.  AB.   H. 

Mails,    Walter,    Cleveland 9 

Baumgartner,     Harry,     Detroit 9 

Glasier,    J.    B.,    Detroit 9 

Martin,    Patrick,    Philadelphia 8 

Morrisette,    Win.,    Detroit    8 

Sanders,    Roy,   St.    Louis 8 

Lynch,    Adrian,    St.    Louis 5 

Conkwright,    Allen,    Detroit    5 

Biemiller,    Washington    5 

Bogart,    John,    Detroit    4 

Hodge,    C.   C,    Chicago 4 

Boland,    Bernard,    Detroit 4 

Bono,   Gus,    Washington    4 

Leifield,    A.,    St.   Louis 4 

Heath,    S.,    Chicago    4 

Wilson,    W.    G,    Detroit 3 

Boehling,   Joe,    Cleveland    3 

Carlson,    Leon    A.,    Washington 3 

Eibel,   Henry,    Boston    3 

Leverette,    Horace,    St.    Louis 3 

Gleason,    Joseph,    Washington 3 

Boehler,    George,    St.   Louis 3 

Slappey,   J.   H.,   Philadelphia 3 

Cox,   P.   R.,   Detroit   3 

Lowdermilk,    G.,    Chicago    3 

Eichmond,    Ray,    St.    Louis 2 

Grumpier,    Roy,    Detroit   2 

Eckert,     Philadelphia     2 

Murcheson,    Tim,    Cleveland    2 

Shirey,    C.    L.,   Washington 2 

Kiefer,    Joe,    Chicago    2 

O'Doul,   F.,   New  York   2 

Gallia,   M.    A.,    St.    Louis 2       3 

Fisher,    C,    Washington    2       3 

Fried,    Detroit    2       1 

Knowlton,    Philadelphia    1       5 

Heimach,    Fred,    Philadelphia    1       5 

Shanner,    Philadelphia    1       4 

Love,    E.    H.,   Detroit    1        4 

Ruth,   G.   H.,   New  York 1        4 

Devinney,    Boston    1        3 

Vedder,    Detroit    1        2 

Wood,    Joe,    Cleveland    1       2 

Conway,   J.,    Washington    1        2 

Scheneberg,    St.    Louis    1        2 

Sisler,   Geo.   H..    St.   Louis 1       1 

Engel,   J.   J.,    Washington    1        1 

Ellison,   Cleveland    1       1 


THAN   10   GAMES. 


235 
66 
65 
132 
104 
64 
91 
73 
66 
82 
67 
66 
54 
42 
40 
50 
48 
48 
37 


R.  ER.  SB. 

18  13        1 

10  8        1 

12  12        5 

36  22        5 

21  13        3 


BB.  SO.HB.  WP.  B. 


10      10 


8 
4 
10 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 

*4 
4 
3 
5 

"2 
2 

1 
1 

*4 

11.. 

'.      i     '.'. 
.     ..      1 

2    !!    Y. 

.'     'i    '.'. 

2    .. 

i     "2    '.'. 

'.     "1    V. 

Won  and  Lost  record  of  Pitchers 
Name  and  Club.  W.  L.TO.FG.PC. 


Mails,    Cleveland    7  .. 

Richmond,    St.    Louis 2  .. 

Lynch,    St.    Louis 2  .. 

Ruth,    New   York    1  .. 

Crumpler,   Detroit   1  .. 

Biemiller,    Wash 1  .. 

Bogart,    Detroit    2  1 

Conkwright,   Detroit   ....  2  1 

Morrisette,    Detroit    1  1 

Hodge,    Chicago    1  1 

Sanders,   St,   Louis 1  1 

Wilson.    Detroit    1  1 

Heimach,    Phila 1 


1  1000 
..  1000 

2  1000 
..  1000 

. .  1000 

1  1000 
1  .667 

3  .667 

4  .500 
..  .500 

5  .500 
..  .500 
..  .000 


who  worked  in  less  than  10  games. 
Name  and  Club. 

Fisher,   Wash 

Gallia,   St.   Louis 

Shirey,    Wash 

Kiefer,    Chicago    

Knowlton,    Phila 

Slappey,    Phila 

Boehler,    St.    Louis 

Boehling,    Cleveland    

Baumgartner.    Det 

Leverette,    St.    Louis.... 

Bono,    Wash 

Boland,    Detroit    , 


bi.1 

'O.FG.PC. 

..      1  .000 

1     ..   .000 

1      1  .000 

1      1  .000 

1     ..  .000 

1      1  .000 

1    1  .000 

2      1  .000 

..       6  .000 

2 

2      1  .000 

2 

1      2  .000 

2 

2     ..  .000 

1,   Oscar  H.  Stanage;  2,   Sam  Hale;   3,   Robert   W.  Jones;  4,   H.   E.  Heilman;  5, 
Charles  H.   Shorten;  6,   Ira  Flagstead;  7,  Bernard  Boland. 

GROUP   OF    DETROIT   AMERICANS. 
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American  League  Roster,  1920 


L.  J.  Bush 
A.  E.  Bailey 
Chaplin 
C.  F.  Brady 
Devine 
Devinney 
Henry  Eibel 
Gary  Fortune 


BOSTON. 
E.   G.  Barrow,   Manager. 


E.  C.  Foster 
Grimes 

Harry  Harper 
T.  G.  Hendryx 
H.  H.  Hiller 
H.  B.  Hooper 
Waite  Hoyt 
Hunter 


S.  P.  Jones 
Benj.  J.  Karr 
John  Mclnnis 
M.  J.  McNally 
M.  Menosky 
Elmer  Myers 
Orme 
Paschal 


Herbert  Pennock 
Allan  Russell    ' 
W.  H.  Schang 
Everett  Scott 
Smith 

Arnold  Statz 
Oscar  Vitt 
A.  Walters 


E.  V.  Cicotte 
Edw.  T.  Collins 
John  Collins 
Urban  C.  Faber 

B.  A.  Falk 
Oscar  Felsch 

C.  C.  Hodge 


CHICAGO. 

William   Gleason,   Manager. 


Joe  Jackson 
Claude  Jonnard 
T.  C.  Jour dan 
Richard  Kerr 
Joe  Kiefer 
Harry  Leibold 
Grover  Lowdermilk 


B.  Lynn 

Hervey  McClellan 
Fred  McMullin 

J.  E.  Murphy 
Geo.  Payne 

C.  A.  Risberg 


Ray  W.  Schalk 
Heath  Spencer 
Amos  Strunk 
Geo.  D.  Weaver 
Roy  Wilkinson 
Claude  Williams 


James  C.  Bagby 
Joe  Boehling 
George  Burns 
R.  E.  Caldwell 
Ray  Chapman 
Robt.  W.  Clark 
S.  Coveleskie 


CLEVELAND. 
Tris  Speaker,    Manager. 


Ellison 
J.  P.  Evans 
T.  J.  Faeth 
W.  L.  Gardner 
J.  G.  Graney 
C.  D.  Jamieson 
W.  R.  Johnston 


H.  Lunte 
Walter  Mails 
Guy  Morton 
Tim  Murchison 
R.  J.  Niehaus 
L.  G.  Nunamaker 
S.  F.  O'Neill 


Joe  Sewell 
Elmer  Smith 
T.  E.  Speaker 
Ira  Thomas 
Geo.  E.  Uhle 
Wm.  Wambsganss 
Joe  Wood 


E.  Ainsmith 
Ernest  Alten 
Y.  W.  Ayres 
H.  Baumgartner 
John  Bogart 
Bernard  Boland 
Owen  Bush 
Claire 
T.  R.  Cobb 


DETROIT. 

Hugh  Jennings,  Manager. 


A.  Conkwright 
P.  R.  Cox 
Roy  Crumpler 
George  Dauss 
H.  J.  Ehmke 
H.  S.  Ellison 
Ira  Flagstead 
Fried 
J.  B.  Glasier 


Sam  Hale 

H.  E.  H.eilman 

Huber 

Robt.  W.  Jones 

H.  B.  Leonard 

E.  H.  Love 

C.  J.  Manion 

Wm.  Morrisette 

Frank  Okrie 


John  C.  Oldham 
Ralph  Pinelli 
C.  H.  Shorten 
O.  Stanage 
Robert  Veach 
Tedder 
W.  C.  Wilson 
L.  Wood  a  11 
R.  S.  Young 


F.  Bodie 

W.  Collins 

Connolly 

Wilson  Fewster 

French 

F.  Gleich 

J.  H.  Hannah 


NEW  YORK. 
Miller   Huggins,    Manager. 


F.  Hoffmann 

G.  F.  Lewis 
Lucey 

C.  W.  Mays 
R.  E.  McGraw 
Robert  Meusel 
George  Mogridge 


F.  O'Doul 
Roger  Peckinpaugh 
W.  C.  Pipp 
Derrill  B.  Pratt 
J.  J.  Quinn 
H.  Ruel 


George  H.  Ruth 
J.  ltobert  Shawkey 
Ernest  G.  Shore 
H.  E.  Thormahlen 
S.  B.  Tick 
A.  Ward 


1,  R.  0.  Naylor;  2,  B.  Harris;  3,  I.  M.  Griffin;  4,  F.  T.  Welsh;  5,  P.  Thomas;  6, 
Roy  Moore;  7,  L.  W.  Witt. 

GROUP   OF   PHILADELPHIA  AMERICANS. 
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Lyle  Bigbee 
M.  Burrus 
J.  A.  Dugan 
James  Dykes 
Eckert 
E.  Galloway 
I.  M.  Griffin 
B.  Harris 
Robert  Hasty 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Connie  Mack,   Manager. 


Fred  Heimaeh 
Charles  High 
R.  C.  Johnson 
D.  E.  Keefe 
Kelly 
Kerns 
Kinney 
Knowlton 
Patrick  Martin 


McCann 

Roy  Moore 

G.  C.  Myatt 

R.  C.  Naylor 

R.  Perkins 

Scott  Perry 

Edwin  Rommell 

Shanner 

Maurice  J.  Shannon 


J.  H.  Slappey 
William  Styles 
C.  Walker 
F.  Walker 
F.  T.  Welsh 
J.  Walker 
Win  go 
L.  W.  Witt 


ST.  LOUIS. 
James  Burke,  Manager. 


Jas.  P.  Austin 
William  Bayne 
J.  A.  Billings 
George  Boehler 
William  Burwell 
P.  Collins 
Frank  Davis 
Deberry 
Dudley 
M.  A.  Gallia 


J.  Acosta 

Biemiller 

Gus  Bono 

Bowman 

Frank  W.  Brower 

Jack  Calvo 

Leon  A.  Carlson 

J.  Conway 

H.  S.  Courtney 

Joseph  G  lea  son 


Joe  Gedeon 

Walter  Gerber 

Wm.  Jacobson 

Heving 

Lamb 

Horace  Leverette 

A.  Leifield 

Adrian  Lynch 

McManus 


Mullen  . 

Pruess 

Ray  Richmond 

Scheneberg 

H.  Severeid 

Roy  Sanders 

Urban  Shocker 

Shovlin 

Geo.  H.  Sisler 


WASHINGTON. 
Clark  Griffith,  Manager. 


F.  Ellerbe 

J.  J.  Engel 

E.  G.  Erickson 

C.  Fisher 

Edw.  P.  Gharrity 

S.  R.  Harris 

Hollohan 

E.  Johnson 

Walter  P.  Johnson 

J.  I.  Judge 


LaMottes 
George  McBride 
J.  C.  Milan 
Jas.  L.  O'Neill 
O'Rourke 
V.  J.  Picinich 
Prothoro 
Edgar  S.  Rice 
R.  F.  Roth 


Earl  Smith 
Allen  Sot.h6ron 
Sperrauw 
Frank  Thompson 
John  Tobin 
Elam  Vangilder 
Carl  Weilman 
Wetzel 
K.  R.  Williams 


Alb.  Schacht 
H.  S.  Shanks 
James  A.  Shaw 
C.  L.  Shirey 
W.  N.  Snyder 
F.  Thomas 
R.  Torres 
Watt 
J.  T.  Zachary 


Ollie  Chill 
Thomas  Connolly 
William  Dinneen 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  UMPIRES,   1920. 


William  J.  Evans 
W.  H.  Friel 


George  Hildebrand 
George  Moriarty 


W.  Owens 
Richard  Nallin 
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MINOR  LEAGUE  BASE  BALL  IN  1920 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

In  1919  the  race  in  the  New  International  League  was  a  dual  struggle 
between  the  Baltimore  and  Toronto  clubs,  and  in  1920  the  same  condition 
was  manifest.  The  struggle  for  the  championship  of  1920  contained  many 
dissimilarities  from  that  of  the  previous  year  and  many  striking  incidents. 
Baltimore  won  the  championship  in  1919  with  a  percentage  of  .671,  while 
Toronto  had  .617.  In  1920  Baltimore  repeated  its  championship  victory, 
but  with  a  percentage  of  .719.  Toronto  finished  with  a  percentage  of  .701. 
Each  of  the  teams  won  more  than  one  hundred  games.  Toronto  felt  sure 
that  the  pennant  could  be  won  with  100  victories,  but  is  one  of  the  few 
teams  which  has  been  able  to  win  108  games  in  one  season  and  yet  be 
unsuccessful  as  a  championship  organization.  Baltimore  won  two  more 
games  than  Toronto  and  lost  three  less.  A  long  period  may  elapse  before  a 
similar  result  is  the,  outcome  of  a  race  in  the  New  International. 

The  finish  of  the  season  brought  about  a  keen  competition  between  Balti- 
more and  Toronto.  So  hard  were  the  Baltimore  players  pressed,  and  so 
well  did  they  play,  that  they  finished  with  a  record  of  25  consecutive  vic- 
tories. Had  there  been  more  scheduled  games  to  play  they  might  have  tied 
the  major  league  record,  created  by  the  New  York  National  League  club, 
of  26  victories  without  a  defeat.  As  it  was,  they  surpassed  the  record  made 
by  Jersey  City  when  that  team  was  a  member  of  the  Eastern  League,  the 
latter  corresponding  in  the  old  days  to  the  present  New  International 
League.  The  Jersey  City  team  in  1903  won  24  consecutive  games.  Balti- 
more was  not  quite  up  to  the  minor  league  record  of  27  games  claimed  for 
Corsicana  in  the  Texas  League  in  1902. 

There  was  no  balance  to  the  New  International  League  in  1920.  The 
Rochester  and  the  Syracuse  clubs  made  a  pitiable  showing.  Syracuse  was 
hampered  in  every  way  at  the  start.  Grounds  and  stands  were  not  ready 
and  the  team  was  wofully  weak.  One  experiment  followed  another  all  of 
the  year  and  none  of  them  was  successful.  Rochester  did  not  have  the 
playing  material.  The  team  showed  a  lack  of  aggressiveness  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  and  its  best  pitcher  won  only  eleven  games  and  lost 
nine.  With  two  clubs  in  the  league  not  able  to  win  one-third  of  their  cham- 
pionship games,  it  was  natural  that  the  best  clubs  should  forge  ahead  at 
their  expense,  and  that  is  what  happened.  Baltimore  and  Toronto  jumped 
out  in  the  fight  with  their  much  better  material.  Buffalo  and  Akron,  by 
playing  better  than  average  ball,  managed  to  keep  some  adjustment  to  the 
race. 

Akron  was  a  newcomer  and  did  well  for  a  first-year  club.  The  attend- 
ance was  mostly  good.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  team  was  ham- 
pered by  not  having  its  playing  facilities  perfected,  but  with  the  players  at 
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hand,  Hoblitzel,  the  manager,  kept  up  a  persistent  fight  to  keep  in  the  first 
division,  and  finish  in  front  if  he  could. 

The  best  batter  of  the  league  was  Merwin  Jacobson  of  the  Baltimore 
club,  who  had  played  in  Connecticut,  and  at  one  time  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  York  and  the  Chicago  National  League  clubs.  His  total  number 
of  hits  for  the  season  was  235.  That  is  excellent  batting  in  any  league.  In 
1897,  Willie  Keeler,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  National  League 
club,  made  a  total  of  243  hits,  and  Jacobson  is  the  first  Baltimore  batter 
since  that  time  who  has  approximated  Keeler's  total.  Jacobson's  batting 
average  for  the  year  was  .404.  All  told,  his  work  was  the  best  that  the  New 
International  League  has  seen  in  many  a  season. 


1,  Kelly,  Trainer:  2,  Mosely;  3,  R.  Hoblitzel,  Mgr. ;  4,  Walker;  5,  Walsh;  6,  Shields; 
7,  Donovan:  8,  Higgins:  9,  Harper;  10,  Purtell;  11,  Ray:  12,  Thorpe;  13,  Shannon;  14, 
Smith;  15,  Webb;  16,  Culp;  17,  Finoeran;  IS,   Irving;  19,  Hill;  20,  Barnes;  21,  Shannon. 

AKRON  TEAM— INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

The  second  best  batter  was  Brower  of  the  Reading  club,  a  strapping  big 
fellow,  who  hits  right-handed.  He  played  in  107  games  and  batted  for  .388. 
The  Washington  club  became  enamored  of  him  and  he  was  secured  by  that 
organization.  Third  in  the  league  was  Bentley  of  Baltimore.  He  is  that 
rare  combination — a  splendid  batter,  a  fair  first  baseman,  and  a  pitcher  of 
no  mean  merit.  In  145  games  he  batted  for  an  average  of  .371.  As  a  pitcher 
he  led  the  league  on  the  earned  run  percentage  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  percentage  of  games  won.  The  Baltimore  club  was  sounded  as  to  whether 
a  major  league  organization  could  secure  him,  but  John  Dunn  announced 
that  Bentley's  release  was  not  on  the  market.  The  fourth  best  batter  was 
Thorpe,  who  hit  for  .360  in  128  games  with  Akron. 
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Bentley  took  part  in  22  games  as  pitcher.  Of  these  he  finished  nineteen 
with  a  record  of  sixteen  victories  and  three  defeats.  His  earned  run  aver- 
age was  2.11.  That  is  not  extraordinary  by  any  means,  but  it  was  good 
enough  to  give  him  the  lead  against  a  field  of  pitchers,  none  of  whom  was 
extraordinary.  Craft  of  Toronto  won  eight  games  and  had  no  defeats,  while 
Parnham  of  Baltimore  won  five  and  lost  none.  Shea  of  Toronto,  who  was 
about  as  good  as  any  pitcher  developed  in  the  league,  won  27  games  and 
lost  seven.  His  earned  run  record  was  2.63,  indicating  that  he  was  hit 
rather  freely  but  had  good  support  and  probably  was  steady. 

The  development  of  fielders  was  very  limited.  The  league  had  little  or 
nothing  out  of  the  average  on  the  bases  or  in  the  outfield. 

Financially,  it  was  a  successful  season  for  the  clubs  that  were  in  front 
and  for  the  other  clubs  that  helped  to  make  the  fight.  Akron  took  to  the 
league  better  than  some  had  anticipated.  Syracuse,  of  course,  was  in  rather 
melancholy  luck  all  of  the  season.  Since  the  days  long  ago,  when  Syracuse 
was  a  member  of  the  big  leagues,  it  seems  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
city  on  its  feet,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Base  Ball  way  as  regards  membership  in  a 
league.  There  has  been  successful  independent  Base  Ball  in  Syracuse,  but 
not  so  much  successful  league  Base  Ball.  After  the  close  of  the  season  the 
Rochester  club  was  sold  to  Messrs.  George  T.  Stallings,  former  manager, 
and  Walter  E.  Hapgood,  former  business  manager,  of  the  Boston  National 
League  club. 

The  Baltimore  club  played  a  post-season  series  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation champions— St.  Paul — and  won  quite  handsomely.  That  was  a  fit- 
ting climax  to  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  that  Baltimore  has  enjoyed 
since  the  city  has  been  a  member  of  the  present  league.  In  the  games 
against  St.  Paul  it  was  the  superior  batting  ability  of  the  Baltimores  which 
gave  them  their  preponderance  of  strength.  The  batting  average  of  Balti- 
more, as  a  club,  in  the  Nsw  International  League  race  was  .318.  In  addi- 
tion to  Bentlev,  Baltimore  had  Holden,  with  an  average  of  .352;  Lefler,  with 
.336;  Egan,  with  .331;  Maisei,  with  .319,  and  Boley,  with  .308.  A  formid- 
able array  that,  and  enough  to  worry  any  pitcher  who  is  serving  the  ball  for 
the  other  side. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 

Club.                  Bait.  Tor.  Buf.  Akron.  Read.  J.C.    Roeh.  Syr.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Baltimore     12  11         13  18  19  18         19  110  43  .719 

Toronto      10  ..  13         15  16  IS  18          18  10S  46  .701 

Buffalo     11  9  ..          15  12  14  17          18  96  57  .627 

Akron     8  7  7          ..  16  14  17         19  88  63  .583 

Reading     4  6  10           4  ..  10  16          15  65  85  .433 

Jersey    City    ....      3  4  7           8  12  ..  13         15  62  91  .405 

Rochester     4  4  5           5  6  9  ..          12  45  106  .298 

Syracuse     3  4  4           3  5  7  7         ..  33  116  .221 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Throughout  all  of  the  race  for  the  pennant  in  the  American  Association 
there  was  a  race  within  a  race.  St.  Paul  took  command  of  the  championship 
situation  early.  With  a  pennant  won  in  1919  by  a  percentage  of  .610,  the 
"Saints"  came  back  in  1920  and  won  with  a  percentage  of  .701,  almost  one 
hundred  points  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  They  were  so  much  better 
than  their  rivals  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken.  With  St.  Paul  striding 
alone  in  front,  a  peculiar  situation  arose.  Louisville,  Toledo,  Minneapolis 
and  Indianapolis  became  bunched  in  a  race  of  their  own.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  stop  St.  Paul,  but  the  clubs  which  were  trailing  St.  Paul  were 


1,  Massey;  2,  Tincup;  3,  Knebelcamp;  4,  H.  Miller;  5,  Kocher;  6,  Kirke;  7,  Ed  Miller; 
8,  Koob;  9,  Wortman;  10,  Aeosta;  11,  Schepner;  12,  Wright;  13,  J.  F.  McCarthy,  Mgr. ; 
14,   Betzel;  15,  Meyer;  16,  Graham.  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

LOUISVILLE  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

so  well  matched  that  they  gave  the  enthusiasts  much  keen  enjoyment  in 
their  local  ambition  to  surpass  each  other,  and  the  attendance  was  excellent 
long  after  it  was  conceded  that  St.  Paul  would  win  the  pennant. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  in  the  percentage  column  of  the  league 
fight.  For  instance,  three  clubs — Louisville,  Toledo  and  Minneapolis — each 
lost  79  games,  yet  not  one  of  the  three  tied  in  the  number  of  games  which 
were  won,  and  as  a  result  Louisville,  with  its  88  victories,  finished  second  to 
St.  Paul;  Toledo,  with  87  victories,  was  third  in  the  race,  and  Minneapolis, 
with  85  victories,  was  fourth.  The  margin  which  separated  those  teams  was 
as  slender  as  any  on  record  in  the  American  Association,  and  the  odd  thing 


2,  Hill;  2,  Miadleton:  3,  Jones;  4,  Fox;  5,  Woodall;  6,  Nelson;  7,  Derrick;  8,  Brady; 

9,  MeColl:  10,   McNeill:   11,   Okrie;  12,   Hyatt;   13,   Wicks;   14,   J     Dnbuc,    Mgr.;   15,   Wil- 

hoit;  16,  Dyer;  17,  Kelly.  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

TOLEDO  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 


1,  McDonald;  2,  Wade;  3,  Sawyer;  4,  Mayer;  5,  Bowman;  6,  Robertson;  7,  Craft;  8, 
Lowdermilk;  9,  Schauer;  10,  Owens;  11,  James;  12,  Hovlik;  13,  Jennings;  14,  Rondeau; 
15,  Jackson;  16,   Joe  Cantillon,  Mgr. ;  17,   Davis;  18,   W.   H.   Smith. 

Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 
MINNEAPOLIS  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 
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about  it  is  that  not  one  of  the  three  was  anywhere  near  .600,  while  St.  Paul 
had  over  .700.  Indianapolis  was  close  behind  the  three  that  have  been 
named  as  doing  so  well,  with  83  victories  and  83  defeats.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  brought  St.  Paul  down  to  the  fighting  level  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  clubs,  the  American  Association  would  have  had  a 
pennant  race  almost  unparalleled  in  minor  league  Base  Ball,  or  any  other, 
for  that  matter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  very  unusual  phase  of  a  championship  con- 
test had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Association 
in  1920.  Another  fact  which  helped  much  was  the  revival  of  interest  in 
Toledo.  Roger  Bresnahan,  after  his  long  run  of  bad  luck,  finally  got  the 
Toledo  club  going  right.     The  attendance   was  most   excellent.      The  year 


lw?i"Dteri  2^.ones:  3-  Cayet:  4-  Sehinners:  5,  Covington:  6.  Ro~e-  7  Reillv  S 
Zwilhng:  9,  Whitehouse:  10.  Schrieber:  11.  Kores;  12,  Wolf;  13  Gossett-'  14  pltty  15 
Jack  Hendricks,  Mgr.;  16,   Rebg;  17,  Henline.  Bakfr  Art  Gallery    P^oto.' 

INDIANAPOLIS  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

before  Toledo  had  been  well  cleared  out  of  change  and  sporting  enthusiasm 
by  reason  of  the  fight  between  Willard  and  Dempsey.  It  is  almost  always 
the  case  that  when  an  event  of  that  nature  takes  place  in  a  city  there  is  a 
?nn^ra\rreaCtl°n  after  il  is  over;  and  Toledo  suffered  such  a  reaction  in 
J?19-  fhlle  Toledo  prospered  in  1920,  its  state  rival— Columbus— did  not. 
The  Columbus  club  and  the  Kansas  City  club,  in  their  time  good  props  for 
success  in  the  American  Association,  were  the  tailenders.  When  the  season 
was  over,  Joe  Tinker,  who  had  been  part  owner  of  the  Columbus  club,  sold 
his  interest  and  it  was  announced  that  he  would  go  to  Florida. 


W  ^  M.,J^4LM^     M&- 


1,  Reinhart;  2,  Miller;  3,  Staylor;  4,  Brielmier;  5,  Lutzke;  6,  Bues;  7,  Gearin;  8,  Ulrich; 
9,  Northrop:  10,  Hauser:  11,  J.  J.  Egaii,  Mgr.;  12,  Huhn;  13.  McWeeney;  14,  Gaston; 
15,   Mostil;   16,   Butler;   17,   Cooney.  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

MILWAUKEE  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  Mulrennnn;  2,  Danforth;  3,  B'irger;  4.  Sherman;  5,  Defate;  6,  Kelly;  7,  J.  B. 
Tinker,  Pres. ;  8,  Soloman:  9,  J.  Henry:  10,  F.  Henry;  11,  Bescher;  12,  Pechous;  13, 
Lyons:  14,  Thomas,  Sec;  15,  Brainard;  16,  W.  J.  Clymer,  Mgr.:  17.  Taggart;  18,  Krue- 
ger;  19,  Hartley,  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

COLUMBUS  CLUB-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 
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As  in  1919,  the  St.  Paul  club  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  post-season  series 
with  a  club  of  a  rival  league.  The  post-season  games  of  1920  were  not  so 
well  fought  as  those  of  the  year  previous.  The  Baltimore  club  was  quite  too 
strong  for  St.  Paul  and  won  the  required  number  of  games  almost  before  the 
St.  Paul  club  woke  up.  To  tell  the  truth,  St.  Paul  was  beaten  by  Baltimore 
about  as  St.  Paul  won  from  the  other  clubs  of  the  American  Association. 
The  American  Association,  as  an  organization,  and  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts 
of  St.  Paul,  were  unable  to  grasp  such  a  trimming  and  most  of  them  did  not 
"catch  up  with  their  breath"  until  the  series  was  over. 

President  Hickey  announced  during  the  autumn  months  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  American  Association  games  was  better  by  more  than  300,000  in 
1920  than  it  had  been  in  1919.  As  the  circuit  had  not  changed,  part  of  this 
increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  revival  of  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  at  Toledo; 


jfH 


... 


\wf| 


1,  Roach:  2,  Meadows:  3.  Wright;  4,  Horstman: 
ford:  8,  Brief:  9,  Letta:  10.  Weaver:  11,  Songer: 
Carlisle;  15,   Brock;  16,   McCarthy. 


5,   Alexander:  6.    Sweeney:   7,   Hart- 

12,   Otto  Knabe,  Msr. :  13,   Ames;  14, 

Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 


KANSAS  CITY  CLUB-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

in  fact,  a  great  part  of  it,  because  when  the  rivalry  was  most  keen  between 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  the  crowds  at  Toledo  were  great.  St.  Paul  held  up, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  cities  in  which  the  four-cornered  fight  was 
going  on  to  see  which  could  be  second  in  the  race  paid  their  tribute  to  good 
Base  Ball  through  the  medium  of  good  cash. 

Of  the  younger  players  who  were  developed  during  the  season,  Rapp  of 
St.  Paul,  a  third  baseman  of  average  ability,  s.eemed  to  be  the  best.  In  the 
list  of  batters  he  ranked  ninth.  In  reality  he  had  a  fair  claim  to  second 
place.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  average  was  .335  for  155  games.  Rus- 
sell of  Minneapolis  played  the  next  greatest  number  of  games  of  any  of  the 
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players  who  had  a  better  average.  His  total  of  games  was  85  and  his  bat- 
ting average  .339.  Hartley  of  Columbus  played  80  games  and  batted  .351. 
Just  below  Rapp  was  Hargrave,  catcher  for  St.  Paul.  He  batted  .335  in  142 
games.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  should  have  been  rated  one  higher  than 
Rapp,  because  his  batting  average  was  as  good  in  fewer  games.  Good  of 
Kansas  City,  an  old  major  league  player,  batted  .334  in  166  games,  and 
from  his  work  a  fair  line  can  be  had  on  the  average  speed  of  the  batsmen 
in  the  circuit.  Tincup,  who  had  been  with  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  club,  but  who  was  with  Louisville,  hit  for  .331.  St.  Paul  let  Rapp 
go  to  the  New  York  Nationals  and  Hargrave  to  Cincinnati,  which  will  make 
it  incumbent  upon  the  club  to  develop  new  players  for  the  season  of  1921. 

Not  a  pitcher  in  the  league  had  an  earned  run  average  inside  of  two  runs 
per  game..  Hall  of  St.  Paul,  who  led  the  league,  was  nearest  to  the  mark, 
with  2.06.  He  also  led  the  league  on  the  won  and  lost  basis,  with  .771.  His 
victories  were  27  and  his  defeats  "were  eight,  a  most  excellent  result  for  a 
pitcher  who  had  been  in  service  so  long  as  Hall.  To  show  how  the  batters 
of  the  Association  were  punishing  the  ball  with  players  on  the  bases,  let 
attention  be  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  only  nine  pitchers  in  the 
American  Association,  except  Hall,  who  had  an  earned  run  average  better 
than  three  runs  per  game.  Merritt  of  St.  Paul  was  a  good  second  to  Hall, 
with  21  games  won  and  ten  lost,  but  his  earned  run  average  was  2.63 — ■ 
almost  3.00.  No  young  pitchers  with  ability  out  of  the  ordinary  made  them- 
selves apparent;  indeed,  the  league  suffered  from  inability  to  develop  young 
players.  The  minors  will  have  to  do  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  if  they 
expect  to  make  their  Base  Ball  continue  along  satisfactory  lines.  Middleton 
was  Toledo's  best  pitcher,  although  not  quite  so  effective  as  when  he  was 
with  Louisville  in  previous  years.  Hall's  earned  run  average  in  1920,  by  the 
way,  was  slightly  better  than  it  was  in  the  previous  season. 

Some  of  the  major  league  clubs  had  younger  players  in  the  American 
Association,  but  none  of  them  forged  ahead  with  any  display  of  unusual 
skill.  Dyer  of  Toledo  played  second  base,  shortstop  and  third  base  long 
enough  to  get  a  record  at  each  of  the  positions,  and  was  the  only  player  in 
the  league  to  have  that  uncommon  distinction.  He  had  played  with  both 
the  New  York  National  League  and  the  Detroit  American  League  clubs. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS   AT  CLOSE  OF   SEASON. 

Club.                               St.P.  Lou.  Tol.    Min.  Ind.  Mil.  Col.  K.C.Won.  Lost.  PC. 

St.    Paul    17  15  16  16  20  12        19      115  49  .701 

Louisville     7  ..  11  12  15  13  15        15        88  79  .527 

Toledo     9  12  ..  13  12  13  15        13        87  79  .524 

Minneapolis    7  12  10  ..  10  12  16        18        85  79  .518 

Indianapolis     8  9  12  14  ..  8  17        15        83  83  .500 

Milwaukee     4  11  11  11  15  ..  13        13        78  88  .470 

Columbus     9  9  9  8  7  11  ..        13        66  99  .400 

Kansas    City    5  9  11  5  8  11  11                 60  106  .361 
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PACIFIC  COAST  LEAGUE. 

Vernon  won  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League  in  1920  almost 
with  the  identical  number  of  games  won  that  were  recorded  by  the  team  in 
1919.  The  pennant  of  1920  was  captured  with  110  victories  against  88 
defeats,  and  in  1919  Vernon  won  111  games  and  lost  70.  A  full  length 
196-game  schedule  was  played  in  1920.  The  winning  percentage  of  the 
Vernon  team  was  under  .600,  the  figures  for  1920  being  .556,  as  compared 
with  the  .613  of  the  previous  year.  The  victory  was  harder  earned,  and  yet 
when  it  came  to  the  last  lap  of  the  race,  when  the  drive  was  needed  to  win, 
Vernon  had  it,  and  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  lacked  it. 

The  year  was  good  for  the  Seattle  club.  In  1919  it  carried  the  bag  for  the 
Coast  circuit  and  in  1920  it  was  a  contender  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  race.  Naturally,  that  helped  the  league  much,  as  in  the  previous  year 
the  weakness  of  the  clubs  in  the  northern  half  of  the  organization  had 
affected  perceptibly  interest  in  a  Base  Ball  championship  throughout  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. 

During  much  of  the  season  there  was  a  keen  fight  waged  by  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  the  percentages  were  compiled  for  the  positions  below  first  at 
the  finish,  it  was  found  that  only  sixteen  hundred-thousandths  separated  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  but,  fortunately  for  Los  Angeles,  they  were  on 
their  side  of  the  ledger  account. 

Throughout  the  year  there  was  much  agitation  in  the  league  over  the 
gambling  question  and  President  McCarthy  waged  a  relentless  fight  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  charges  which  had  been  freely  circulated.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  organization  that  it  spared  nothing  to  ascertain  who  might 
have  been  guilty.  Better  have  no  players  any  day  than  to  labor  with  those 
who  cannot  show  a  clean  slate.  The  example  set  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
League  is  one  which  should  be  followed  by  every  minor  league  when  rumor 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  idle  gossip. 

Individually  there  were  some  excellent  performances  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
League.  Sheely  of  Salt  Lake  led  the  batters,  with  a  percentage  of  .371  in 
188  games.  Just  for  comparison,  the  batting  average  of  Sam  Crawford  can 
be  cited  against  his,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ability  of  the  younger  player. 
In  187  games  Crawford  batted  .332  for  Los  Angeles.  The  second  best  bat- 
ter in  the  league  was  Miller  of  Oakland,  with  .347  in  199  games.  That's  a 
fine  clip  to  hold  for  that  number  of  games,  considering  the  extremes  of 
travel  in  the  league.  The  first  five  batters  of  the  league  showed  hand- 
somely, the  fewest  number  of  games  in  which  any  one  participated  being 
161,  while  the  smallest  batting  average  was  .336. 

The  general  excellence  of  some  of  the  batters  in  the  Far  Western  circuit 
resulted  in  many  transfers  being  made,  which  will  at  least  give  them  a  try- 
out  in  the  leagues  of  the  East.  California  usually  sends  some  good  ball 
players  East,  but  there  has  been  too  much  tendency  in  recent  years  to  take 
players  from  the  East  in  preference  to  developing  the  younger  and  in  the 
end  more  resourceful  talent  on  the  Coast. 

In  club  batting,  Salt  Lake  City  easily  finished  in  front,  with  an  average 
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of  .295,  although  the  team  was  fifth  in  the  race  for  the  pennant.  Salt  Lake's 
performance  much  resembles  that  of  the  St.  Louis  club  in  the  National 
League.  The  latter  outbatted  its  rivals,  but  was  far  from  being  a  contender 
that  threatened  to  take  the  championship  away  from  Brooklyn.  The  poorest 
hitters  in  the  circuit  were  those  of  the  Sacramento  team.  The  batters  of 
the  champion  team,  Vernon,  collectively  hit  .273. 

While  Scott,  a  pitcher  of  San  Francisco,  stood  third  in  the  earned  run 
percentage  column,  he  is  really  entitled  to  the  pitching  honors,  as  he  took 
part  in  44  games  against  eight  for  Dailey  of  Seattle  and  sixteen  for  Cole  of 
his  own  team.     Both  Dailey  and  Cole  averaged  under  two  runs  per  game, 


mm 


1,  Alten;  2,  Dorman;  3,  Kremer:  4.   Gene,  Mascot:  5,  Knight;  6,  Hilton;  7,  Mitchell:  8, 
Pool:   9,    Holling;   10,    "Buzz"  Arlett;   11,   Paull;   12,    Brubaker;    13,    "Pop"    Arlett:    14, 
Miller;  15,  Krause;  16,  Lane;  17,  Gingliardi;  18,  Cooper;  19,  Mitze;  20,  Wilie;  21,  Read; 
.22,  Broaddus. 

OAKLAND  CLUB— PACIFIC  COAST  LEAGUE. 

while  Scott  was  up  to  2.29.    Cole  is  given  the  ranking  for  the  best  won  and 
lost  average  and  Dailey  is  second. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club. 

Vernon     

Seattle     

Los    Angeles    . 
San    Francisco 


Won.  Lost. 
..  110        88 
..102     '   91 
..  102        95 
..  103       96 


PC. 

.556 
.528 
.51777 
.51759 


Club.                          Won.  Lost.  PO. 

Salt   Lake    95       92  .508 

Oakland     95      103  .480 

Sacramento     89      109  .449 

Portland    81      103  .440 
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SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION. 

Prosperity  beamed  upon  the  Southern  Association  in  1920  and  the  good 
fates  of  Base  Ball  were  kind,  as  a  good  race  was  provided  almost  until  the 
finish  of  the  season.  Again  New  Orleans  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
championship  race,  as  the  team  had  been  in  many  other  years.  Little  Rock 
showed  even  more  fighting  strength  than  in  1919,  when  it  had  been  runner- 
up  to  the  Atlanta  champions,  as  Little  Rock  got  a  grip  on  the  situation  in 
1920  which  it  refused  to  relinquish  to  the  New  Orleans  club  and  gave  them 
battle  all  the  way  throughout  the  last  decisive  games  of  the  Base  Ball  sea- 
son. During  the  progress  of  the  race  the  Little  Rock  club  won  fourteen 
games  in  succession,  being  defeated  when  Vines  of  Chattanooga  pitched  too 
strong  a  game  for  them  in  the  first  contest  of  a  double-header.  As  often  is 
the  case,  it  was  the  weaker  team  which  defeated  the  leaders  when  they  were 
trying  to  establish  a  new  record  in  the  Association. 

While  the  fight  for  the  pennant  eventually  narrowed  to  a  struggle  between 
New  Orleans  and  Little  Rock,  during  much  of  the  season  there  was  a  very 
handsome  four-cornered  race  going  on,  in  which  the  Atlanta  and  Birming- 
ham clubs  were  contenders  against  Little  Rock  and  New  Orleans.  As  much 
as  anything,  it  was  probably  the  superior  batting  strength  of  Little  Rock 
that  won  the  championship,  combined  with  the  pitching  of  Yellowhorse  and 
Robinson.  The  former  won  21  games  and  lost  7,  giving  him  a  winning  per- 
centage of  .750.  Robinson  won  26  games  and  lost  12,  with  a  percentage  of 
.684.  Markle  of  Atlanta  and  Glazner  of  Birmingham  were  two  other  excel- 
lent pitchers.  When  it  became  evident  that  New  Orleans  could  not  win  the 
championship,  the  New  Orleans  club  sent  Sewell  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
played  shortstop  after  the  death*  of  Ray  Chapman,  and  finally  got  into  the 
world  series.  Rader  succeeded  Sewell  as  shortstop  for  New  Orleans  and 
performed  so  creditably  that  some  considered  him  to  be  a  better  player  than 
his  predecessor.     However,  he  is  not  as  good  a  batter  as  Sewell. 

Little  Rock  led  the  league  in  batting,  with  a  percentage  of  .269.  Bir- 
mingham was  second,  with  .266.  The  Memphis  club  outstripped  New 
Orleans,  finishing  third  in  batting  with  .263,  while  New  Orleans  earned  only 
.254.  It  was  a  marvel  that  New  Orleans  kept  up  so  well  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  team  was  not  a  hard-batting  outfit;  but  New  Orleans  fielded  admir- 
ably, had  one  excellent  pitcher,  and  another  who  was  not  far  removed  from 
him  in  efficiency. 

Harper  of  Little  Rock  is  entitled  to  the  batting  championship  of  the 
league.  He  played  in  151  games  and  his  average  was  .346.  Carroll  of  Mem- 
phis was  the  second  best  batter,  with  a  percentage  of  .338.  McLarry  of  the 
same  club  gave  him  one  of  the  closest  races  in  batting  for  the  season.  Each 
of  them  played  in  the  same  number  of  games.  Carroll  made  186  hits  and 
McLarry  172  hits.  Carroll  was  not  so  good  a  waiter  as  McLarry,  for  he  was 
at  bat  551  times  while  McLarry  was  at  bat  510  times.  The  pitching  was 
strong  in  the  Southern  Association,  as  the  number  of  batters  who  found 
their  way  into  the  .300  class  was  limited,  compared  with  results  in  some  of 
the  other  minor  league  circuits. 
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Chattanooga  was  again  represented  by  an  ordinary  club.  It  drew  the 
booby  prize  for  batting,  although  it  stood  fairly  well  in  fielding.  The  Chat- 
tanooga management  was  not  as  fortunate  in  obtaining  players  from  the 
major  leagues,  or  in  finding  available  young  talent,  as  some  of  its  rivals  in 
the  organization. 

Excellent  young  players  were  developed  by  the  Birmingham  club,  even  if 
it  did  not  win  the  championship  of  the  Association.  Bankhart,  a  third  base- 
man, and  Summa,  an  outfielder,  were  taken  by  the  Pittsburgh  club  of  the 
National  League.  Both  of  these  youngsters  left  the  South  to  go  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  showed  superior  ability  in  the  little  opportunity  in  which  they 
had  to  play  during  the  National  League  season  after  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  Pittsburgh  could  not  win  the  championship. 

The  outcome  of  the  first  post-season  series  between  Little  Rock  and  the 
Fort  Worth  club  of  the  Texas  League  was  a  disappointment  to  the  league 
officials.  However,  the  advantages  of  a  post-season  series  with  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Texas  League  were  proved  sufficiently  to  make  the  continuance 
of  the  experiment  worth  the  effort,  and  steps  were  taken  to  establish  such  a 
series  as  a  Base  Ball  fixture. 

It  will  bring  together  the  Southern  cities  and  the  Southwest  as  they  never 
have  been  brought  together  before  in  Base  Ball.  The  Southern  Association 
need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ability  of  the  teams  and  the  class  of  players 
which  is  likely  to  be  faced,  since  the  Texas  League  produces  as  good  young 
blood  as  any  organization  which  has  to  do  with  the  professional  part  of  the 
game.  The  teamwork  of  some  of  the  clubs  of  the  Texas  League  has  been 
quite  the  equal  of  that  of  some  of  the  clubs  of  the  major  leagues,  and  the 
teams  have  graduated  many  players  into  the  .major  organizations. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF   CLUES  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                              Won.  Lost.    PC.  Club.                               Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Little   Rock    SS        59        .599        Memphis    72        77  .4S4 

New    Orleans    S6        62        .581         Mobile    68        86  .441 

Atlanta    85        62        .578        Nashville    65        89  .422 

Birmingham   85       69        .552        Chattanooga   58       98  .351 
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EASTERN  LEAGUE. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Bender,  the  old  Philadelphia  American  League 
pitcher,  New  Haven  won  the  championship  of  the  Eastern  League  in  1920. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  New  Haven  was  not  going  at  such  a  fine  pace 
as  was  shown  by  the  club  toward  the  close.  When  the  players  finally  got 
down  to  business  under  the  skillful  direction  of  the  Indian,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  great  performers  of  the  American  League,  they  showed  their  abil- 
ity to  give  every  organization  in  the  circuit  a  fight.  Bridgeport  had  given 
New  Haven  a  hard  battle  in  part  of  the  pennant  contest,  but  toward  the 
latter  days  of  the  year  the  Bridgeport  players  dropped  out  of  it.    Ed  Walsh, 


'  1,  Gillespie;  2,  Nutter;  3,  Seaman;  4.  Shay:  5,  Hehl:  6.  Neal  Ball,  Capt.;  7, 
Hargrave:  8,  Brown;  9.  Sullivan:  10,  James:  11,  Stimpson:  12.  Nagle:  13.  G.  M. 
Weiss,  Pres.;  14,  Bender,  Mgr.;  15,  Torphy;  16,  Woodward;  17,  MeGowan. 

NEW  HAVEN  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  EASTERN  LEAGUE,   1920. 

the  former  celebrated  spitball  pitcher  of  the  Chicago  American  League 
club,  managed  the  team. 

The  Grimes  brothers  of  Bridgeport  were  two  of  the  best  batters  in  the  cir- 
cuit. Roy  Grimes  was  taken  early  by  the  New  York  National  League  club 
for  trial,  and  when  the  season  had  expired  the  other  Grimes  twin  went  to 
the  Chicago  National  League  club.  Roy  Grimes  had  a  batting  average  of 
.374  and  his  brother  batted  for  .364.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  Base  Ball 
for  twin  brothers  to  be  capable  of  making  records  like  that.  Next  to  the 
Grimes  boys  followed  Belanger  of  Worcester,  with  a  batting  average  of  .352. 

There  was  a  dearth  of  good  infielders  in  the  Eastern  League.  That 
seemed  to   be  the  common  complaint   throughout   the  East,  so  far  as  the 
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minor  leagues  were  concerned.  None  of  them  could  boast  of  any  very  won- 
derful players  who  would  be  likely  to  establish  a  standard  that  would  make 
them  stars  in  the  major  leagues.  The  Eastern  tried  a  great  many  outfield- 
ers and  most  of  them  lasted  but  a  short  time  because  of  their  weakness 
with  the  bat.  In  general,  the  material  which  the  Eastern  took  up  in  1920 
was  of  a  mediocre  character,  and  much  of  it  a  disappointment.  Ray  Grimes 
of  Bridgeport  was  perhaps  the  most  promising  first  baseman.  At  second 
base,  Neal  Ball,  the  old  major  leaguer,  who  played  for  New  Haven  day  in 
and  day  out,  was  as  good  as  there  was  in  the  circuit,  and  his  work  put 
most  of  the  younger  players  in  the  shadow.  Armstrong  of  Waterbury  was 
the  best  fielding  third  baseman,  and  Bates  of  Pittsfield,  who  had  been  sent 
once  to  the  New  York  National  League  club  on  trial,  was  the  best  fielding 
shortstop. 

The  Sunday  games  of  the  league  were  very  well  ^tronized.  Albany 
started  with  no  little  bad  luck.  The  stands  were  not "eady  on  time  and 
the  management  was  hampered  in  every  way.  Before  the  season  was  over, 
everything  was  in  better  trim  for  the  Albany  enthusiasts.  The  location  of 
the  park  was  thought  to  be  too  far  from  the  city's  center,  but  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  get  a  Base  Ball  park  with  the  price  of  real  estate  soaring. 
So  far  as  travel  is  concerned,  the  circuit  of  the  Eastern  League  is  one  of 
the  most  compact  and  accessible  in  minor  league  Base  Ball.  There  are 
abundant  railroad  and  trolley  facilities,  and  in  many  cases  the  limited  serv- 
ice of  the  trolleys  is  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  steam  lines. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Club.  N.H.  Spr.  Wor.  Hart.Pitts.Bpt.  Alb.  Wat. Won.  Lost.  PC. 

New    Haven    9        13  10        10       11        14       12       79  61  .564 

Springfield     11        ..  8  12        12         9        12        10        74  63  .540 

Worcester      7  12        ..  12  8        10        12        11        72  66  .522 

Hartford     10  5  8  ..        13        10        11        13        70  68  .507 

Tittsfield      10  S        11  7        ..        13  9        11        69  69  .500 

Bridgeport     9  11        10  10  7        ..        10        13        70  70  .500 

Albany     6  8  7  9        11        10        ..        10        61  78  .439 

Waterbury    S  10         9         8         8         7       10        ..    -   60  80  .429 
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WESTERN  LEAGUE. 

Tulsa  triumphed  over  the  clubs  of  the  Western  League  in  a  race  with 
"Wichita  that  was  close  enough  to  suit  the  exacting  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  leaders  were  contesting  the 
fight  bitterly  down  to  the  very  last  day  of  the  championship  race.  On  that 
afternoon  Tulsa  and  Wichita  played  double-headers.  If  Wichita  could  have 
won  both  games  and  Tulsa  had  lost  both  games,  the  championship  would 
have  gone  to  Wichita.  The  latter  team,  which  is  handled  by  Frank  Isbell, 
the  old  first  baseman  for  the  White  Sox,  did  win  both  games,  but  Tulsa 
refused  to  lose  both  games.  The  Tulsans  broke  even  in  their  double-header 
and  thus  were  the  champions  of  the  circuit  by  a  margin  of  a  half  game. 


1,  Adams:  2,  Querry:  3,  Brannon:  4,  Cardner:  5,  Connolly:  6.  Tierney:  7,  Rich- 
mond; 8.  Weber:  9.  McMamis:  10.  Hier:  11,  Davis:  12.  Jelsnia:  13.  Burke:  14, 
Olson;  15,  Wuffli;  16,   Spencer  Abbott,   Mgr.;17,   Cleveland;  IS,   Stutz;  19,   Morris. 

TULSA  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  WESTERN  LEAGUE .  1920. 


That  is  the  kind  of  Base  Ball  which  stirs  up  the  minor  leagues  as  well  as 
the  major  leagues.  Spencer  Abbott,  who  is  the  promoter  of  the  Tulsa  team, 
has  been  remarkably  successful  with  his  venture. 

Many  of  the  players  in  clubs  of  the  Western  League  had  been  sent  to 
that  organization  by  the  major  league  clubs  for  trial,  and  when  the  season 
was  completed  several  of  the  Western  League  managers  found  they  would 
have  to  do  extensive  rebuilding  in  order  to  get  into  the  race  for  1921  with 
the  necessary  strength. 

Wichita  led  the  organization  in  batting  with  a  percentage  of  .290.     Isbell 
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always  has  been  a  persistent  hunter  of  batting  strength  in  his  minor  league 
endeavors.  Tulsa  was  second  in  batting,  with  a  percentage  of  .275,  only  a 
point  in  advance  of  St.  Joseph,  which  had  .274.  Wichita  had  the  honor  of 
turning  out  the  Western  League's  .400  batter.  The  minor  defect  in  his  rec- 
ord was  that  he  played  in  only  sixteen  games.  His  name  is  Blakesly,  and 
in  the  games  in  which  he  took  part  he  batted  for  .403.  Next  to  Blakesly 
was  East  of  Wichita,  with  a  batting  average  of  .377,  and  then  came  Yaryan, 
the  slugger,  also  of  Wichita,  with  an  average  of  .357.  If  Wichita  did  not 
win  the  championship  it  at  least  had  the  honor  of  having  the  three  leading 
batters  of  the  circuit.  Tulsa's  best  batter  was  Tierney,  with  an  average  of 
.335  in  153  games,  which  is  good  work. 

The  Tulsa  club  led  in  fielding  and  was  fairly  strong  behind  the  bat.  These 
were  two  factors  for  its  success.  Another  was  the  good  work  of  the  pitchers. 
Morris  of  Tulsa  won  27  games  and  lost  9.  Richmond  won  20  and  lost  12. 
Most  of  the  hard  work  of  the  pennant  fight  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  these 
two  men.  The  best  pitcher  of  the  league  in  the  percentage  of  games  won 
and  lost  was  Ramsey  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  finished  with  a  percentage  of 
.821,  which  he  made  by  winning  23  games  and  losing  5. 

The  league  did  well  and  the  closeness  of  the  race  aroused  Base  Ball 
enthusiasm  over  the  circuit.  It  is  seldom  that  the  issue  of  a  pennant  hangs 
on  the  outcome  of  two  double-headers  on  the  last  day  of  a  championship 
race,  and  there  was  intense  interest  throughout  the  circuit  on  the  day  when 
the  pennant  was  finally  played  down  to  the  winner. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

St.    Joseph    74        80      .481 

Joplin     73        81      .474 

Sioux    City    63        88      .417 

Des    Moines    58        93      .384 


Club. 
Tulsa     

Won. 
92 

Lost. 
61 
62 
68 
77 

PC. 

.601 

Wichita     

Oklahoma    City    ... 
Omaha     

92 

82 

76 

.597 
.547 
.497 
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CENTRAL  LEAGUE. 

Although  smallest  in  number  of  clubs  comprising  its  circuit,  the  Central 
League,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  E.  W.  Dickerson,  went  through  a  suc- 
cessful season,  in  which  the  championship  was  won  by  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
All  of  the  clubs  in  the  league  were  located  in  cities  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. In  none  of  the  cities  was  Base  Ball  an  untried  experiment,  and  in  all 
of  them  there  was  an  evidence  of  enthusiasm  which  was  genuine  and  grate- 
ful to  the  league. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  Grand  Rapids  to  defeat  the  other  teams  of 
the  organization.  The  principal  fight  in  the  league  was  between  Kalamazoo 
and  Ludington  for  second  place,  and  Kalamazoo  won  by  a  narrow  margin. 
Muskegon  lacked  in  batting  and  pitching  strength  as  compared  with  the 
other  clubs  of  the  circuit. 

The  leading  batter  of  the  league  was  Richbourg  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
club,  who  hit  for  .415  in  87  games.  That  gave  a  "400"  hitter  to  this  ambi- 
tious member  of  organized  Base  Ball.  Devore,  also  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
club,  batted  for  .344  in  109  games.  His  good  work  with  the  bat  was  one 
factor  for  the  success  of  the  champions  of  the  circuit.  As  a  whole,  the 
pitchers  of  the  Grand  Rapids  club  were  a  little  the  best  in  the  organiza- 
tion, and  that  fact,  combined  with  the  good  batting  of  the  team,  counted 
largely  throughout  almost  all  of  the  playing  season. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Grand    Rapids    76       50      .603       Ludington     63       63      .500 

Kalamazoo     64       60      .516       Muskegon 47       77      .370 
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INDIANA-ILLINOIS-IOWA  LEAGUE. 

Bloomington  won  the  championship  of  the  Three-I  League  in  1920  in 
a  race  with  Evansville  that  will  not  be  forgotten  for  some  time.  The 
final  standing  of  the  champions  was  .590,  which  was  only  two  points  better 
than  the  figure  of  .588,  made  by  the  runner-up.  Until  the  last  moment  the 
Evansville  enthusiasts  were  quite  certain  their  team  would  be  victorious 
over  Bloomington,  but  the  superior  batting  ability  of  Bloomington  pulled 
that  club  through. 

There  is  one  marked  feature  of  the  championship  race  in  which  the 
Three-I  League  seems  to  stand  superior  to  almost  every  minor  league  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  excellent  pitching.  To  look  over  the  batting 
records  of  the  players  in  the  circuit  the  impression  is  gained  that  the  pitch- 


I,   Speck:   2,  Bums:  3.   Bashang:  4,   Meyer;  5,  Ziegler;  6,  Martin;  7,  Johnson;  8,   Lothis; 
9,  Warmoth;  10,   Shields;  11,   Mann;  12,   Wire;  13,  LoftUS;  H,  Cotriss;   15,   Asplan,  Mgr. 

EVANSVILLE  CLUR-~I.-I.-I.   LEAGUE. 


ers  of  the  Three-I  League  were  almost  the  most  effective  in  organized 
Base  Ball.  As  compared  with  most  pitchers  in  minor  league  circuits,  they 
seem  to  have  been  leaders  in  their  work  taken  as  a  body.  Only  eight  batters 
of  the  circuit  hit  for  .300  or  better.  In  view  of  higher  records  which  were 
made  by  so  many  minor  league  organizations,  this  fact  stands  paramount, 
and  the  pitchers  of  the  Three-I  League  would  assuredly  be  in  great  demand 
if  they  could  work  as  well  proportionately  against  clubs  in  more  important 
circuits. 

Fothergill  of  Bloomington  led  the  league,  with  an  average  of  .332  in  bat- 
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ting.  He  played  in  the  outfield  for  Bloomington.  His  fellow  outfielder, 
Thompson,  had  a  batting  average  of  .304.  Between  them  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  did  their  share  toward  winning  a  championship  for  Bloomington. 
The  Bloomington  club  led  in  batting,  with  a  percentage  of  .264.  There 
was  a  big  drop  to  the  team  which  was  second  in  batting,  Peoria  having  an 
average  of  only  .256.  Moline  had  an  aveiage  of  .252.  The  three  clubs  men- 
tioned were  the  only  clubs  in  the  league  that  batted  over  .250.  This  is 
another  fact  which  shows  how  great  was  the  pitching  strength  in  the  organ- 
ization. 

Bloomington  was  the  best  run-getting  team  and  made  the  largest  number 
of  base  hits.  Taking  run-making  into  consideration,  it  is  evident*  that  the 
strength  of  the  champions  centered  upon  this  important  part  of  the  game, 
and  that  their  ability  to  score  in  a  light-scoring  league  helped  them 
immensely  to  win  the  championship.  Danaher  of  Peoria  led  in  stolen  base.s. 
The  Bloomington  club  collectively  led  the  league  in  fielding.  It  is  apparent 
that  with  better  work  at  the  bat,  in  the  field  arfd  on  the  bases,  the  cham- 
pions came  honestly  by  the  pennant  which  they  captured  for  the  season 
of  1920. 

Conkwright  of  Bloomington  was  the  leading  pitcher,  and  the  major  leagues 
watched  his  work  with  interest,  the  Detroit  club  finally  taking  him  over  for 
a  trial.  Other  of  the  Three-I  pitchers  were  selected  for  trials  in  the  major 
leagues,  the  generally  good  work  of  the  pitchers  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  major  league  scouts  everywhere. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club. 
Bloomington    .... 

Evansville     

Roekford    

Won. 

S2 

80 

70 

69 

Lost. 

57 
56 
70 
70 

PC. 

.590 
.5S8 
.500 
.497 

Club. 
Cedar  Rapids   ... 
Peoria    

Won. 

6S 

:  67 

58 

Lost. 
69 
71 
77 
81 

PC. 

.497 
.486 
.430 

Moline   

Rock  Island  

57 

An 
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MICHIGAN-ONTARIO  LEAGUE. 

London  won  the  championship  of  the  Michigan-Ontario  League,  supplant- 
ing Saginaw,  which  had  been  victorious  in  1919,  and  taking  the  champion- 
ship from  the  American  side  of  the  border  to  the  Canadian  side.  Lon- 
don was  second  in  club  batting  and  led  in  club  fielding.  Two  of  the  London 
pitchers,  Carmen  and  Harper,  were  very  good,  and  all  of  their  pitchers  stood 
up  well  under  the  earned  run  test.  Good  pitching  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  team.  London's  best  batter  was  Kennedy,  the  right 
fielder,  who  hit  for  .349.  The  leading  batter  of  the  league  was  F.  Wetzel  of 
Flint,  with  an  average  of  .387. 


1,  Thomas:  2,  Witry:  3,  Briger;  4,  Kuhn;  5,  Dowling;  6,  Delotelle:  7.  Harper;  8,  Car- 
men; 9,  Kenned y :  10,  Criehlow;  11,  Calbert;  12,  Pittenger;  13,  Neitzke;  14,  W.  H. 
Heard,  Pres.;  15,  Shay;  16,  II.  Buzz  Wetzel,  Mgr. 

LONDON  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  MICHIGAN-ONTARIO  LEAGUE. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Lon.  Hmn.Btfd.  Kit.  Flt.By.C.Bat.Cr.Sag.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

London    12       10  9       12       13       14       16        86  32  .729 

Hamilton     4  ..          8  9        11        13        13        13        71  46  .607 

Brantford    6  7        ..  10        11        10        11        10        65  48  .578 

Kitchener    7  7         4                   8       12         8         7       53  63  .457 

Flint     5  7         5  9        ..          9          9         9        53  63  .457 

Bay   City   5  4         8  5       10        ..        10         9       51  69  .425 

Battle    Creek    3  5          6  11          6         6                    9        46  74  .383 

Saginaw     2  4         7  10         5         6         9        -         43  73  .371 
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PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

Victoria  won  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  International  League  after 
a  race  that  was  well  contested  from  the  beginning.  Only  three  games  sep- 
arated the  champions  from  the  club  in  second  place.  There  was  an  equally 
keen  contest  between  Yakima,  the  second  place  team,  and  Vancouver,  which 
finished  third,  to  see  which  should  be  successful  in  outstripping  the  other. 
Each  team  won  the  same  number  of  games,  but  Vancouver  lost  two  more 
than  Yakima,  which  settled  their  standing  in  the  race.  Tacoma,  in  fourth 
place,  was  only  a  slight  margin  behind  the  third  place  team. 

The  least  successful  team  in  the  league  was  Seattle.  It  won  but  24  games, 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  victories  which  were  achieved  by  the  cham- 
pions. Seattle  was  defeated  so  uniformly  by  the  leaders  that  not  one  club 
profited  over-heavily  against  the  others.  That,  too,  added  to  the  general 
interest  in  the  race. 

The  best  batter  in  the  circuit  was  Strand,  an  outfielder  of  Yakima,  who 
finished  first  with  an  average  of  .339.  The  second  best  batter  was  Lafay- 
ette, the  Yakima  first  baseman,  with  an  average  of  .337,  and  the  third  best 
batter  was  Gorman,  also  of  Yakima,  who  played  second  base  and  hit  for 
.335.  All  of  these  players  took  part  in  more  than  one  hundred  games  each. 
It  is  seldom  that  three  players  of  one  team,  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
greater  number  of  games,  are  the  leaders  of  the  organization  in  batting  dur- 
ing the  season. 

Cole  of  Tacoma,  while  not  the  top  pitcher  by  the  records,  really  led  the 
organization,  and  with  a  very  creditable  record  of  24  victories  and  seven 
defeats.  Morton  of  Victoria  also  made  an  excellent  record,  with  22  victories 
and  eight  defeats.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  best  batters  of  the 
league,  Gorman  of  Yakima  was  the  best  run  getter  and  tied  with  Lafayette 
in  the  greatest  number  of  three-base  hits.  Dempsey  of  Victoria,  while  below 
.300  in  his  batting  average,  was  a  long-distance  hitter  and  led  the  league  in 
home  run's  with  a  total  of  nineteen. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  inform  i- 
tion,  including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Tacoma    66        53      .555 

Spokane     56        58      .491 

Seattle    24.      90      .211 


Club. 

Won. 
69 

Lost. 

46 
48 
50 

PC. 

600 

Yakima    

Vancouver    

65 

65 

.575 
.565 
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TEXAS  LEAGUE. 

Although  all  of  the  Texas  League  circuit  was  within  one  state — except  the 
club  of  Shreveport — to  make  the  round  trip  of  the  organization  meant  a 
journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  almost  from  Mexico,  to  the  faraway 
Panhandle  in  the  north  and  to  the  remote  oil  country  in  the  southeast.  The 
city  of  Waco  was  not  a  member  of  the  circuit.  After  winning  its  share  of 
pennants,  Waco  dropped  out.  Lack  of  patronage  was  responsible  for  it. 
Waco  is  a  busy  city,  but  it  is  not  a  high-priced  city,  and  the  region  of  the 
oil  promoters,  Wichita  Falls,  where  money  trickled  like  wheat  down  the 
chute  of  an  elevator,  looked  good  to  the  Texas  League  circuit.  It  added  to 
the  mileage,  but  compensation  was  hoped  for. 


ft    ft  I:  JL/JI 


ft 


Hi 


1,  Robertson:  2,  O'Brien;  3,  Wachtel;  4,  Appleton;  5,  Williams;  6,  Kraft;  7, 
Hoffman:  S,  Moore:  9.  Sears:  10,  Phelan:  11,  Johns;  12,  Stow;  13,  J.  Atz,  Mgr.; 
14,  Haworth;  15,   Pate. 

FORT  WORTH  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  TEXAS  LEAGUE,  1920. 

It  was  the  intention  to  have  a  post-season  series,  the  schedule  being 
arranged  for  a  double  season.  There  was  no  climax  series,  as  Fort  Worth 
won  in  the  first  half  and  repeated  in  the  second  half.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  such  was  the  case.  The  double  season  is  likely  to  be  tried  indefi- 
nitely in  Base  Ball,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  arrange  a 
contest  for  a  championship  pennant.  If  interest  cannot  be  retained  in  any 
other  way,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  shorten  the  schedule  in  a  minor 
league  and  trust  to  get  return  while  interest  was  intense  and  competition 
more  general  than  it  proves  to  be,  as  a  rule,  in  a  long  season. 

Fort  Worth  won  because  it  averaged  the  best  players  in  the  league.     The 
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best  batter  was  Josefson  of  Wichita  Falls,  with  an  average  of  .345  in  142 
games.  Jackson  of  Shreveport  had  an  odd  record.  In  133  games  he  batted 
.333.  Pate  of  Fort  Worth  in  41  games  had  an  earned  run  average  of  1.71. 
While  he  was  tied  with  Flynn  of  Dallas,  the  latter  pitched  but  twelve  games 
to  Pate's  three  times  that  many.  Whittaker  of  Fort  Worth  was  entitled  to 
the  lead  on  percentage  of  games  won  and  lost.  He  was  entitled  to  it  because 
he  took  part  in  more  games  than  his  fellow  pitchers  who  had  an  average 
something  near  his. 

The  best  batting  club  in  the  league  was  Wichita  Falls.  The  best  fielding 
club  was  San  Antonio.  They  were  as  far  apart  as  they  could  well  be,  Wich- 
ita Falls  in  the  northern  end  of  the  state  and  San  Antonio  down  near  the 
Mexican  border. 

Fort  Worth  finished  the  first  half  of  the  season  with  a  percentage  of  win- 
nings amounting  to  .703.  The  nearest  club  of  the  eight  to  Fort  Worth  was 
Shreveport,  with  .567.  The  disparity  between  them  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  superiority  of  Fort  Worth.  In  the  second  half  of  the  season  Fort  Worth 
was  first  again.  This  time  the  percentage  was  .750.  San  Antonio  ran  away 
from  Shreveport  and  was  second,  with  a  percentage  of  .613.  It  was  a  better 
finish  than  Shreveport  had  made  in  second  place,  but  so  far  as  the  relative 
strength  between  Fort  Worth  and  the  other  clubs  of  the  league  was  con- 
cerned, the  second  half  confirmed  what  had  taken  place  in  the  first  half. 
It  is  said  that  part  of  the  reason  for  playing  a  double  season  in  Texas  is 
the  distances  which  separate  the  various  clubs.  They  are  scattered.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ride  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  there  is  not  a  stop  but 
takes  a  night  to  reach  it  from  another  city. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

CLUB  STANDING,   FIRST  HALF.  CLUB  STANDING,  SECOND  HALF. 

Club.                            Won.  Lost.  Tie.  PC.  Club.                           Won.  Lost.  Tie.  PC. 

Fort    Worth    45        19        ..  .703        Fort    Worth    63        21  2  .750 

Shreveport     38        29          2  .567        San    Antonio     49        31  2  .613 

Wichita    Falls     36        30         1  .545         Wichita    Falls    49        33  1  .589 

Beaumont     37        31          1  .544         Shreveport     43        37  3  .538 

Dallas     31        35         1  .470        Beaumont     44       39  3  .530 

Galveston     29        38         1  .433        Dallas     32       50  0  .390 

San    Antonio    30        40        ..  .429         Houston     28        55  1  .337 

Houston     22       46         2  .324        Galveston     20       62  2  .244 

STANDING    CONTINUOUS   SEASON. 

Club.                                 F.W.  W.F.  Shr.  Beau.  S.A.  Dal.  Hou.  Gal.  Won.  Lost.  Tie.  PC. 

Fort    Worth    12       16       15       17       15        15       18  108  40  2  .730 

Wichita    Falls     11        ..        13         9        11        13        13        15  85  63  2  .574 

Shreveport     7         9        ..        13          9        11        15        17  SI  66  4  .551 

Beaumont     5        13          8        ..        10        13        19        13  SI  70  4  .537 

San    Antonio    4         9        10        15        ..        12        14        15  79  71  2  .527 

Dallas     6        10        12         5          9        ..        11        10  63  85  1  .426 

Houston     5          7          5          3         9          9        ..        12  50  101  3  .331 

Galveston     2         3         2       10         6       12       14        ..  49  100  3  .329 
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VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 

Portsmouth  won  its  first  championship  in  the  Virginia  League  in  1920.  It 
was  a  gala  day  for  the  little  city  which  had  supported  Base  Ball  so  long  and 
so  loyally.  In  1915  Portsmouth  won  the  second  half  of  a  divided  season,  but 
in  the  play-off  was  defeated  by  Rocky  Mount.  In  1920  Portsmouth  again 
won  one  half  of  a  season — the  second — but  in  this  play-off  the  Portsmouth 
team  triumphed  over  Richmond. 

There  was  plenty  of  variety  in  Virginia  Base  Ball  all  of  the  season  of 
1920.  In  the  first  half  of  the  schedule  Richmond  won  by  such  a  wide  mar- 
gin that  interest  abated  a  little,  and  the  fans  began  to  stop  going  to  the 
games  to  see  what  the  second  season  might  bring  forth.  That  is  one  serious 
fault  of  a  divided  season.     Richmond  finished  the  first  side  of  the  schedule 


1,  Parken;  2,  Grunna;  3,  Manguin:  4,  McGloughlin;  5,  Post;  6,  H.  P.  Dawson, 
Pres.;  7.  Fromholz:  8,  Benton:  9,  Cliamplin:  10,  Winston;  11,  Mallonee;  12, 
Viox,  Mgr. ;  13,  Goosetree;  14,  Watt;  15,  Bangs;  16,  Rooney. 

PORTSMOUTH  CLUB-CHAMPIONS  VIRGINIA  LEAGUE,  1920. 

with  a  percentage  of  .768.  Portsmouth  was  second,  with  .567.  When  the 
second  half  was  completed,  Portsmouth  was  first  with  a  percentage  of  .672, 
while  Richmond  had  dropped  back  to  third  with  .569,  which  was  only  two 
points  better  than  Portsmouth  in  the  first  half  of  the  season. 

After  that  came  the  play-off.  Portsmouth  won  with  four  victories  and 
three  defeats,  quite  seriously  disappointing  those  who  were  sanguine  that 
Richmond  would  capture  the  championship. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
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for  the  past  season,  together  witb  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  ami  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record,    Price  2JS  cents. 


1.  Lee;   2,  Champiian;  3,   fe'iiilenweider,   Mgr.;  4,  Heatwolle;   5,   Dembs;   G,   Yarrison;  7, 
Steinbach;  8,   Meyers:  9,  Keller;   10,   Sperber;  11,  Sheppard;   12,  Leach. 

ROCKY  MOUNT  CLUB— VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AT   END  OF  FIRST   HALF. 

Club.                        Rich.  Ports.  R.M.  Ptsbg.  Nor.    N.N.    Suf.     Wil.    Won.     Lost.  PC. 

Richmond      4           S"          5            6            6            6           S           43  13  .768 

Portsmouth      0          ..            2            6           4           5          11           6           34  26  .567 

Rockv    Mount     ....1            6          ..            7            5           4           3           6           32  23  .533 

Petersburg     5           3           4          ..            3           6           3           5           29  2S  .509 

Norfolk     1           6            4           3          ..            5            4           5           2S  30  .483 

Newport    News    ...3            4           5           2           4..            4           4           26  34  .433 

Suffolk      0           1            1            5            5           6          ..            4           22  36  .379 

Wilson     3           2           4           0           3           2           5          ..           19  3S  .333 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AT   END   OF   SECOND   HALF. 

Club.                       Ports.  Ptsbg.  Rich.  Nor.    Wil.      Suf.    N.N.    R.M.     Won.    Lost.  PC. 

Portsmouth     5           5            S            5            4           3           9            39  19  .672 

Petersburg     4          ..            7           4            9            6           7           2           39  22  .639 

Richmond      7            4          ..            4           2           5           5           6           33  25  .569 

Norfolk     2           5           3          ..            4           3           5           4           26  29  .473 

Wilson     4           3           0           2          ..            4           4           8           25  33  .431 

Suffolk      0           3            4           3           5          ..            6           4           25  33  .431 

Newport    News    ...     *  '         2           4           3            5           4                        5           25  34  .424 

Rocky    Mount    ....      0           0           2           5           3           7           4                       21  33  .356 

PLAY-OFF   SERIES. 

W.      L.    Tie.    PC.                                                       W.      L.    Tie.  PC. 

Portsmouth    4       3       1        .571       Richmond    3  4       1  .429 
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WESTERN  CANADA  LEAGUE. 

Another  good  season  was  enjoyed  by  the  Western  Canada  League.  The 
schedule  was  divided  and  Calgary  and  Regina  were  winners  of  the  respective 
seasons.  Regina  won  the  first  half  and  Calgary  the  second.  It  was  agreed 
to  play  a  series  of  nine  games  for  the  championship  of  the  league. 

Calgary  was  defeated  three  games  in  succession  by  Regina.  The  fourth 
game  was  won  by  Calgary.  In  the  fifth  game  Regina  was  the  winner,  and 
it  was  immediately  agreed  that  the  Regina  club  would  surely  win  the  cham- 
pionship; but  Regina  did  not  win  a  game  after  that  and  the  championship 
went  to  Calgary. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF   SECOND  HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.     PC.  Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

«'ul*::iry   41        22        .651        Moose  Jaw   30       32  .484 

Begina   36        25        .530        Snskatoon    27        37  .422 

Wiiimpt.'g    30        31        .492        Edmonton     23        38  .377 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Again  the  championship  race  of  the  South  Atlantic  Association  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  hottest  and  best  contested  in  the  minor  leagues  during  the 
year.  Columbia  won  the  pennant  for  the  second  time,  to  the  edification  of 
the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of  South  Carolina,  although  it  happened  in  1920 
that  the  runner-up  in  the  race  was  a  South  Carolina  team,  and  not  one  from 
another  state.  Greenville  gave  Columbia  a  fight  all  of  the  season.  At  the 
very  finish  of  the  schedule  the  Columbia  nine  proved  its  ability  by  standing 
up  in  the  decisive  games  and  maintaining  its  lead. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                              Col.  Grille.  Spbg.  Chlot.  Aug.    Chstn.  W.  L.  PC. 

Columbia     13           13  19  15  16  76  44  .633 

Greenville     12  ..           14  12  17  17  72  55  .567 

Spartanburg     10  11           ..  11  10  14  56  65  .463 

Charlotte     5  14           14  ..  9  16  58  68  .460 

Augusta     10  8           13  16  ..  8   ■  55  68  .447 

Charleston    7  9          11  10  17  54  71  .432 
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PIEDMONT  LEAGUE 

The  Piedmont  League,  with  a  compact  organization  and  with  a  good 
schedule  of  120  games,  finished  the  season  of  1920  in  fine  style.  The  cam- 
paign was  divided  into  two  sections,  as  the  promoters  of  the  league  fig- 
ured that  they  could  do  better  if  they  divided  the  interest.  In  the  first  ha!' 
of  the  year  there  was  a  keen  struggle  between  Greensboro  and  Raleigh  for 
the  lead.  Danville  was  a  good  third,  but  never  good  enough  to  get  into  the 
light  with  the  leaders.  In  the  second  half  the  Greensboro  team  did  not 
meet  with  as  much  success  as  it  had  in  the  first  half,  and  was  fourth  at  the 
finish,  with  Raleigh  in  the  lead.  When  the  play-off  took  place,  Greensboro 
proved  to  be  the  better  of  the  teams. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 


1.   Joe  Ward,   Mgr. ;   2,   Dorsey;  3,   Kearney:   4.    Higgins:   5,    Heimach:   6.    Row- 
land; 7,   Lennox;   8,   McNeil;  9,   Hefter;   10,   Allen;   11,   Hughes;  12,  Munson;  13, 
Bott. 
RALEIGH  CLUB,  PIEDMONT  LEAGUE— WINNERS  SECOND  HALF.  1920. 

for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa 
tion.  including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  editioi 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


FIRST  HALF. 


Club. 

Greensboro     40 

Raleigrh     32 

Danville     31 

High    Point    27 

Durham     24 

Winston     21 

Greensboro     4 


Won.  Lost 
20 

26 
29 
29 


CLUB   STANDING 
PC. 
.667 

.552 
.517 
.4S2 
.421 


SECOND  HALF. 

Club.                                 Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Raleigh     35  27  .565 

Winston     35  27  .565 

High    Point     ..-. 30  2S  .517 

Greensboro     29  31  .483 

Durham      29  32  .475 

Danville     .     23  36  .390 

PLAT-OFF. 

.571       Raleigh    3  4  .429 


1,   Clarke;  2,    Kiinmick;   ."..   Morris,    Mgr.;  4,   Blair;  5,   Ebert;   6,   Winslow;  7,    Yordy;   8, 
Hart;  9,  Totter;  10,  Fitzgerald;  11,  Kolseth.    \ 

WAYNESBORO   CLUB— BLUE   RIDGE   LEAGUE. 


I     1 


1,  Neun:  2.  Schaffer:  3.   Komni.ll:  4.  Oreagan;  5,   Kohl:  6,   McGnire;  7,  Rawlins^  8,   Lou- 
den; 9,   Bahr;  10,   Blanehard;  11,   Slaughter;   12,   Roberts;  13,  Brophy;  14,   Hoffman. 

MARTINSBURG  CLUB-BLUE  RIDGE  LEAGUE. 
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BLUE  RIDGE  LEAGUE. 

In  the  land  of  mountains  and  beautiful  scenery,  the  Blue  Ridge  League 
flourished  through  another  year,  and  a  tight  little  championship  race  devel- 
oped in  which  the  Hagerstown  club  was  winner/  with  Frederick  second  and 
Waynesboro  third. 

The  league  had  a  good  season  and  has  established  Base  Ball  on  a  firmer 
lasis  in  the  mountain  region  of  southern  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Mar' 
land  than  it  ever  has  been  established  in  the  past. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


Club. 
Hagerstown 
Frederick    . . 
Wayne6boro 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.                                 Won.  Lost.  PC 

56        40      .583        Martinsbnrg     49        48      .505 

53        40      .569        Chambersburg    38        56      .406 

53        42      .558        Hanover     37        W       .381 


FLORIDA  STATE  LEAGUE. 

Although  the  season  of  the  Florida  State  League  was  divided,  no  play-off 
^as  necessary,  as  the  Tampa  club  finished  first  in  each  half  by  a  margin  so 
^ide  that  no  doubt  was  left  as  to  which  team  in  the  league  was  the  strong- 
est. In  the  first  half  of  the  race  Tampa,  with  its  percentage  of  .645,  was 
far  superior  to  Bradentown.  with  a  percentage  of  .519.  It  is  possible  that 
the  strength  of  the  Tampa  players  was  so  manifest  to  the  other  organizations 
of  the  circuit  that  they  entered  the  second  half  of  the  race  with  less  enthu- 
siasm than  they  might  have  had  otherwise.  In  any  event,  Tampa  was  again 
successful,  with  a  percentage  of  .722. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


FIRST   HALF. 


Club, 

Tampa    40 

Bradentown     . .  27 


Baytona    28    27  .509 

Bartow     28 

Lakeland     24 

Sanford    24 

Orlando    22 

St.     Petersburg  21 


STANDING    OF   CLUBS. 
SECOND   HALF. 
Club.  W.  L.  PC. 

Tampa    39    15  .722 

Bradentown    ..32    IS  .640 

Daytona     30    18  .625 

28  .500  Bartow     28    21  .571 


W.  L.  PC. 


.645 
J19 


29  .453 
31  .436 

30  .423 

31  .404 


Orlando    21  29  .420 

Lakeland     18  31  .367 

St.    Petersburg  17  33  .340 

Sanford    16  34  .320 


COMPLETE    SEASON. 

Club.  W.  L.  PC. 

Tampu     79    27  .746 

Bradentown     ..59    43  .578 

Daytona    5S    45  .563 

Bartow     50    49  .533 

Orlando    43    59  .422 

Lakeland     42    60  .412 

Sanford    40    65  .381 

St.    Petersburg  DS    64  .313 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  LEAGUE. 

The  championship  of  the  South  Dakota  State  League  was  won  by  Mitchell 
in  a  fairly  exciting  race,  with  three  clubs  as  contenders  to  the  last.  Sioux 
Falls  was  a  close  second,  only  two  games  behind  the  champions,  and  Huron 
a  fighting  third,  with  four  games  separating  them  from  the  leaders.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  minor  league  campaigns  of  the  season,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  league  were  skillfully  handled  by  M.  E.  Cantillon,  a  veteran  manager 
whose  experience  was  of  much  value  to  the  organization  as  its  president. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS   AT   CLOSE    OF   SEASON. 


Club. 
Mitchell    

Won. 

. .     60 
..     58 
...     56 

Lost. 
36 
38 
40 

48 

PC. 

.625 
.604 
.583 
.505 

Club. 
Redfield     

Won. 
46 

Lost. 
50 
53 

55 
64 

PC 

479 

42 

443 

41 

,427 

Wessington  Springs 

...     49 

Miller    

30 

.319 

WEST  TEXAS  LEAGUE. 

Abilene  won  the  first  half,  and  the  second  half  of  the  race  was  won  by 
Ranger.  In  the  play-off.  seven  games  were  required.  Abilene  proved  too 
strong  for  Ranger  and  won  the  championship  of  the  circuit.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  league  served  to  attract  attention  from  Base  Ball  enthusiasts 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  Cincinnati  club  was  induced  to  select  Cisco,  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  circuit,  for  its  training  quarters  in  1921. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  END  OF  SECOND  HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Cisco     2S        33      .444 

Sweetwater     24        33      .421 

Eastland     24        42      .364 

Abilene  won  the  first  half  of  the  season,  which  ended  June  30,  but  records 
are  not  available.  In  the  play-off  Abilene  was  the  peunaut  winner,  seven 
games  being  required. 


Club. 

Won. 
42 

Lost. 
29 

28 
27 

PC. 

.592 

Mineral 
Abilene 

Wells    . . . 

40 

3S 

.588 
.571 
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WESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

No  championship  was  decided  in  the  Western  Association  in  1920.  The 
season  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Okmulgee  won  the  first  half  and  Enid 
the  second.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  race  there  was  tight  competition 
between  Enid  and  Fort  Smith  for  the  premier  position,  but  the  Oklahoma 
team  finally  triumphed  over  its  Arkansas  rival.  This  left  the  play-off  to  be 
decided  between  Okmulgee  and  Enid. 

The  post-season  series  started  off  fairly  well,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
game  it  was  declared  off.  The  reason  given  was  disbandment  of  the  clubs. 
At  that  time  Okmulgee  and  Enid  had  each  won  three  games,  so  the  cham- 
pionship remained  where  it  had  been  before  the  season  started.  It  was  not 
a  very  satisfactory  termination  of  the  Base  Ball  year,  to  the  'ifans.,'  but  it 
could  not  be  avoided,  according  to  the  officers  of  the  association. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1921  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS. 

SECOND   HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC 

Enid     40 

Fort   Smith    42 

Okmulgee     40 

Springfield      37 

Drumright    36 

Henryetta     35 

Chiekasha     26 

Pawhuska    15 


Club. 

FIRST  HALF. 

Won. 
46 

Lost. 
IS 
25 
29 
30 
32 
32 
44 
46 

PC. 

.719 

Henryetta 
Fort  Smith 

40 

615 

38 

r-6T 

Enid     

31 

30 

4S4 

2S 

467 

290 

Springfield 

17 

.270 

Enid     3  : 

Deciding  game  not  played  on 


51 

PLAT-OFF. 
.500        Okmulgee    3         3 

reount    of  disbandment  of  the  clubs. 


.615 
.592 
.588 
.549 
.545 
.538 
.406 
.227 


.iO'l 


TRAINING  CAMPS  FOR  MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASE 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 
Club.  1921.  1920. 

P.oston Galveston,  Tex.  Columbus,  Ga. 

Brooklyn New  Orleans,  La.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Chicago Pasadena.  Cal.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cincinnati Cisco,  Tex.  Miami.  Fla. 

New  York San  Antonio,  Tex.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Philadelphia Gainesville,  Fla.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pittsburgh Hot  Springs.  Ark.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

St.  Louis Orange,  Tex.  P>ro\vusville,  Tex. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE. 

Boston Hot  Springs.  Ark.  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Chicago Waxahachie.  Tex.  Waxahachie,  Tex. 

Cleveland Dallas,  Tex.  New  Orleans.  La 

Detroit San  Antonio,  Tex.  Macon,  Ga 

New  York Shreveport,  La.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Philadelphia Lake  Charles.  La.  Lake  Charles,  La. 

St.  Louis Bogalusa,  La.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Washington Tampa,  Fla.  Tampa.  Fla 


BALL  TEAM3 


1919. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
Waxahachie,  Tex 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
West  Baden,  lnd„ 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tampa,  Fla. 
Mineral  Wells,  T- 
New  Orleans,  T.  i 
Macon,  Ga. 
Jacksonville.  Fla 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
Augusta,  Ga. 
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League   Meetings 


NATIONAL    LEAGUE    SPECIAL    MEETING. 

Club  owners  of  the  National  League,  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  New 
York,  June  23,  went  on  record  as  favoring  a  restoration  of  a  working  agree- 
ment with  minor  leagues.  President  Heydler  was  directed  to  notify  the 
American  League  and  the  minor  leagues  to  that  effect  and  to  suggest  a  con- 
ference. The  National  League  committee  named  was  President  Heydler  and 
Messrs.  Herrmann,  Ebbets  and  Dreyfuss. 

The  league  went  on  record  as  indorsing  the  action  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion in  barring  contract  jumpers  from  the  major  leagues.  Amendment  of 
world  series  rules  was  suggested  to  define  more  clearly  the  division  of  players' 
receipts  of  clubs  finishing  second  and  third  in  the  two  leagues,  as  distin- 
guished   from   a    club   which    may   play   a    city    series. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League,  held  in  New  York  City, 
beginning  December  14,  John  A.  Heydler,  president  of  the  organization,  was 
continued  in  office  for  a  term  of  three  years  beyond  the  original  date  of  his 
election,  extending  his  term  to  1024,  inclusive.  His  salary  was  increased.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  league  that  it  would  report  favorably  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  new  controlling  power  for  organized  Base  Ball,  upon  the  petition 
«>f  the  spitball  pitchers  to  be  permitted  to  use  their  special  delivery  until  the 
finish  of  their  major  league  careers.  It  had  been  voted  in  1919  that  no  spit- 
ball  pitching  would  be  permitted  after  l!i2<>.  The  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
clubs  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  spitball.  The  league 
rescinded  the  resolution  forbidding  the  recall  of  waivers.  In  the  future  the 
owners  of  clubs  may  recall  waiver  requests  if  they  so  desire.  The  American 
League  operates  under  the  same  system.  The  new  National  Agreement,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  joint  committee  of  reorganization,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  signed.  The  agreement  is  to  cover  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Directors  chosen  for  the  coming  year  were  August  Herrmann  of 
Cincinnati,  Clmrles  H.  Ebbets  of  Brooklyn,  William  F.  Baker  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Samuel  Breadon  of  St.  Louis.     

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  League,  which  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  December  17,  a  board  of  directors  was  elected  consisting  of  Jacob 
Kuppert,  New  York:  Phil  Ball,  St.  Louis;  Clark  Griffith,  Washington,  and 
James  Dunn,  Cleveland.  When  Mr.  Ruppert  learned  that  Messrs.  Comiskey 
and  Frazee  had  not  been  returned  as  directors  he  resigned  from  the  position 
and  Tom  Shibe  of  Philadelphia  was  chosen  in  his  place.' The  American  League 
ratified   the  new   National  Agreement. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball 
Leagues,  which  was  held  in  Kansas  City  in  November,  1920,  M.  H.  Sexton  was 
re-elected   president   and   John   H.   Farrell.    secretary. 

The  following  league  officials  were  chosen  as  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Arbitration  :  Thomas  J.  Hickey,  president  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation ;  J.  Cal  Ewing  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  and  David  L.  Fultz,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  League,  as  representatives  of  the  Class  AA  leagues ; 
A.  R.  Tearney,  president  of  the  Three-Eye  and  Western  Leagues ;  Dan 
O'Neill,  president  of  the  Eastern  League,  and  John  D.  Martin,  president  of 
the  Southern  Association,  representing  Class  A  Leagues:  Robert  Brown  of 
thf  Pacific  International  League :  George  H.  Maines,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Ontario  League,  and  E.  W.  Diekerson,  president  of  the  Centra]  League, 
representing  the  Class  B  Leagues;  N.  P.  Corish  of  the  South  Atlantic  League, 
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representing  Class  C  leagues,  and  W.  R.  Rose,  president  of  the  Florida  State 
League,  as  representative  of  the  Class  D  leagues. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  JOINT  MEETING. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  major  leagues  in  joint  session,  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago, January  12,  both  signed  the  new  National  Agreement  which  placed 
Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  at  the  head  of  organized  Base  Ball  for  a  term  of 
seven  years.  The  minor  leagues  had  agreed  to  the  agreement.  Their  copy 
differed  in  one  empowering  word  from  that  signed  by  the  majors.  This  dif- 
ference was  due  to  a  disagreement  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  draft  commit- 
tee. The  minors  announced,  however,  they  would  sign  an  agreement  identical 
with  that  of  the  majors.  Individual  major  league  club  owners  and  others 
connected  with  major  league  clubs  affixed  their  names  to  a  new  agreement 
whereby  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  criticise  one  another  publicly,  or 
talk  about  one  another,  and  to  accept  any  decision  which  might  be  made  by 
Judge  Landis  regardless  of  their  personal  opinion  of  it.  Both  major  league 
presidents  signed  this  pledge.  

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Base  Ball  Leagues,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  beginning  January  10,  amend 
ments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  end  gambling, 
and  for  which  a  board  to  supervise  post-season  inter-league  games  was  cre- 
ated. The  amendment  in  regard  to  gambling  gives  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation power  over  all  clubs  to  maintain  a  strict  supervision  of  their  grounds 
to  prevent  open  betting  or  pool  selling,  and  to  investigate  any  rumor  in  refer- 
ence to  any  player  being  interested  in  pools  or  wagers  upon  Base  Ball  games. 
The  board  to  control  post-season  series,  it  was  ordered,  is  to  be  composed  of 
the  president  of  the  Association  and  two  additional  members. 

The  National  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  governs  the  minor  leagues,  was 
changed  from  a  body  of  nine  to  one  of  seven  members,  two  being  from  Class 
AA,  two  from  Class  A  and  one  each  from  Classes  B,  C  and  D. 

It  was  voted  to  restore  the  draft,  but  reservations  were  made  by  whi<-h 
the  restoration  was  not  made  compulsory.  Any  league  so  desiring  may  remain 
out  of  the  draft. 

The  draft  season  was  made  from  October  15  to  October  20,  and  the  draft 
prices  were  set  as  follows :  Class  AA.  $5,000 ;  Class  A,  $4,000 ;  Class  B. 
$2,500  :  Class  C.  $1,500  :  Class  D.  SI. 000. 

The  draft  price  of  $5,000  for  Class  AA  leagues  was  the  one  recently  sug- 
gested by  major  league  representatives.  Many  of  the  minor  leagues  thought 
$7,500  should  be  the  price. 

The  minor  leaguers  also  established  a  new  scale  of  player  and  salary  lim- 
its as  follows :  Class  AA,  no  salary  limit,  35  players  until  30  days  aft^r 
spason  opens  and  then  25. 

Class  A,  salary  limit  of  $4,250.  player  limit  of  30  for  first  30  days  and  20 
thereafter. 

Class  B,  salary  limit  of  $3,200  and  player  limit  of  20  for  30  days  and  16 
thereafter. 

Class  C,  salary  limit  of  $2,650  and  player  limit  of  IS  for  30  days  and  14 
thereafter.  „  ,  _ 

Class  D,  salary  limit  of  $2,400  and  player  limit  of  IS  for  20  days  and  14 
thereafter.  m         „  ^„„  „       ^      -     ♦. 

Failure  to  live  up  to  these  limits  will  result  in  a  fine  of  $100  for  the  first 
offense.  $200  if  the  case  is  not  rectified  in  10  days,  and  then  a  nne  of  $300 
and  decision  bv  the  National  Board  of  Control. 

The  club  owners  decided  to  classify  leagups  on  the  basis  of#the  last  Fed- 
eral census,  instead  of  the  school  census,  and  under  the  following  scale: 

Leagues  with  250.000  to  1.000.000  population.  Class  B  :  leagues  with  150.000 
to  250.000  population.  Class  C:  leagues  under  250.000  population.  Class  D. 
Classes  AA  and  A  will  remain  as  at  present — more  than  1.000,000  population. 
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National  Agreement  Meeting 

The  meeting  of  the  delegates  to  consider  a  new  National  Agreement  in 
Base  Rail  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  City,  December 
11.  Commissioner  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  presiding.  John  A.  Heydler  repre- 
sented the  National  League  as  executive.  George  Wharton  Pepper  of  Phil- 
adelphia. J.  C.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  and  John  Conway  Toole  of  New  York  City 
were  present  in  a  legal  capacity.  Delegates  from  the  National  League  were 
Charles  Ebbets.  Barney  Dreyfuss.  August  Herrmann;  from  the  American 
League.  James  Dunn.  Tom  Shibe.  Frank  J.  Navin;  from  the  minor  leagues, 
M.  H.  Sexton.  Georjre  H.  Maines,  T.  J.  Hickey,  J.  Walter  Morris.  John  D. 
Martin,  W.  H.  Walsh. 

The  report  of  the  committee  as  agreed  upon,  which  contains  the  text  of 
the  new  agreement,  is  as  follows: 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  AGREEMENT. 

Aerppmonf  between  the  National  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs  and  each 
of  it*  eight  constituent  clubs,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  American  League  of  Profes-i 
si  >nal  Base  Ball  clubs  and   each  of  its  eight  constituent  clubs,   of  the  other  part. 

ARTICLE    I-THE    COMMISSIONER. 
Section  I.     The  office  of  commissioner  is  hereby  created. 
Sec.  2.    The  functions  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  investigate,  either  upon  complaint  or  upon  his  own  initiative,  any  act,  trans- 
action or  practice  charged,  alleged  or  suspected  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests* 
of  the  national  g;tine  of  Base  Ball,  with  authority  to  summon  persons  and  to  order 
the  production  of  documents,  and  iu  case  of  refusal  to  appear  or  produce  to  impose 
such  penalties   ;.s   are   hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  To  determine,  after  investigation,  what  preventive,  remedial  or  punitive  action 
i>  appropriate  iu  the  premises,  and  to  take  such  action  either  against  major  leagues, 
major  league  clubs  or  individuals,    as    the  case  may  be. 

(c)  To  hear  and  determine  finally  any  dispute  between  the  major  leagues  which  may 
be  certified  to  him  for  determination  by  the  president  of  eitlier  major  league. 

id)  To  hear  and  to  determine  finally  any  dispute  to  which  a  player  is  a  party,  or 
any  dispute  concerning  a  player,  which  may  be  certified  to  him  by  either  or  auy  of 
the   disputants. 

<e)  To  formulate,  and  from  time  to  time  announce,  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be 
observed  by  the  commissioner  and  all  other  parties  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Such  rules  shall  always  recognize  the  right  of  any  party  in  interest  to 
appear  before  the  commissioner  and  be  heard  and  the  right  of  the  presidents  of  the 
two  major  leagues  to  appear  and  be  heard  upon  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  major  leagues,  or  either  of  them. 

Sec.  ?..  Tn  the  case  of  conduct  detrimental  to  Base  Ball  by  major  leagues,  major 
league  clubs,  officers,  employes  or  players,  punitive  action  by  the  commissioner  may 
in  any  case  take  the  form  of  a  public  reprimand.  In  the  case  of  a  major  league  or 
club,  the  commissioner  may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars 
for  any  one  offence.  In  the  case  of  a  major  league  club,  punishment  may  extend  to 
temporary  deprivation  of  representation  in  joint  meetings  held  under  this  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  any  official  or  employe  of  a  major  league  or  of  any  major  league  club, 
punishment  may  extend  to  suspension  or  removal.  For  such  conduct  a  player  may  be 
declared  by  the  commissioner  temporarily  or  permanently  ineligible  to  play  for  any 
club  which  is  a  party  to  this  agreement. 

Sec.  4.  Tn  the  case  of  conduct  detrimental  to  Base  Ball  by  organizations  not  parties 
to  this  agreement,  or  by  individuals  not  connected  with  any  of  the  parties  hereto,  the 
"ommissioner  may  pursue  appropriate  legal  remedies,  advocate  remedial  legislation 
and  take  such  other  steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  in  the  interests  >f 
rh-  morale  of  the  players  and  the  honor  of  the  game. 
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Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  shall  bold  office  for  seven  i7>  years  and  shall  be  eligible 
t<>  succeed  himself.  His  compensation  shall  be  titty  thousand  ($50,000)  dollars  [><t 
annum. 

Sec.  6.  The  first  commissioner  under  this  agreemenl  shall  be  Kenesaw  M.  Landis. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  or  upon  his  resignation  or  death  during  his  term, 
his  successor  shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  clubs  composing  tie- 
two  major  leagues.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  elect  a  successor  within  three  cj)  months 
after  the  vacancy  has  arisen  either  major  league  may  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  a  commissioner,  and  the  person  when  thus  designated  shall 
thereupon  become  commissioner  with  the  same  effect  as  if  named  herein. 

ARTICLE   II— THE   ADVISORY   COUNCIL. 

Section  1.  The  advisory  council  is  hereby  created,  to  be  composed  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  president  of  each  of  the  major  leagues.  In  case  of  a  division  of  opin- 
ion within  the  council,  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  shall  in  all  cases  be  con- 
trolling. 

Sec.  2.  The  advisory  council  shall  forthwith  submit  to  the  major  leagues  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  for  adoption: 

(a)   Rules  to  govern  the  playing  of  the  world  series  games. 

fb)  Rules  to  regulate  all  other  contracts  between  the  major  leagues  and  all  matters 
in   which   the   major   leagues    have   an   interest. 

(c)  Rules  to  determine  the  relationships  between  players  and  clubs  and  between 
clubs  ami  clubs,  in  all  cases  which  concern  players  or  their  contracts,  a  standard  form 
of  player's  contract  and  such  other  formal  documents  as  may  from  time  to  time  !>•.• 
deemed  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  The  advisory  council  may  from  time  to  time  propose  to  the  major  leagues 
amendments   to  any  of  the   foregoing,  rules,   regulations  or  standard   forms. 

See.  4.  The  advisory  council  shall  recommend  to  the  major  leagues  from  time  to 
time  the  clerical  and  administrative  expenditures  necessary  and  proper  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  commissioner's  duties. 

ARTICLE  III— SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  shall  appoint  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  advisory  council.  His  duties  shall  be  such  as  th*1 
council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine.  His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
council,    subject    to   the    approval   of   the    major   league-. 

ARTICLE  IV— UNIFORM  RULES. 

Section  1-.  Any  rules,  regulations  or  standard  forms  proposed  as  above  by  the 
advisory   council  shall,   upon  formal  acceptance  by   the   major  leagues,   become   binding 

upon  them  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  amended  except  by  the  concurrent  action  oi 
both  major  leagues.  The  authority  of  the  commissioner  to  determine  finally  a  dis- 
agreement between  major  leagues  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  a  disagreement  over  a 
proposed   amendment. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  to  rules,  regulations  or  standard  forms  shall,  after  they  have 
become  operative,  be  subject  to  further  amendment  only  as  provided  in  Section  1  of 
this  article. 

ARTICLE  Y-JOINT  MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  At  all  joint  meetings  of  the  two  major  leagues  and  of  their  constitu- 
ent clubs,   the  commissioner  shall  preside. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  all  questions  of  an  inter-league  nature,  or  in  any  matter  coming  up 
in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  major  leagues,  the  roll  shall  be  called,  and  after 
voting  by  clubs  in  each  league,  if  there  shall  be  a  division,  then  the  American  League 
shall  cast  one  vote  and  the  National  League  another  vote.  Should  these  two  rotes  be 
at  variance,  then  the  commissioner  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote.  There  shall  !»•  bo 
appeal  therefrom. 

Sec.  3.  Joint  meetings  of  the  major  leagues  and  of  their  constituent  clubs  may  be 
called  by  the  commissioner  upon  reasonable  notice,  and  shall  be  called  by  him  upon 
such  notice  whenever  he  is  thereunto  requested  in  writing  by  the  president  of  either 
of  said   leagues. 
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ARTICLE   VI— FINANCES. 

Section  1.  Tlue  expenses  of  the  advisory  council,  including  the  salaries  of  the  com- 
missioner and  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  shall  be  paid  by  the  major  leagues,  except  to 
the  extent  that  funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose  are  derived  from  games  conducted 
onder  the  auspices  of  the  council. 

Sec.  2.  The  major  leagues  and  each  of  their  constituent  clubs  shall  upon  the 
demand  of  the  council  contribute,  share  and  share  alike,  to  meet  any  deficiency  of 
revenue  remaining  after  the  application  to  expenses  of  all  funds  properly  applicable 
thereto. 

ARTICLE  YII— SUBMISSION  TO  JURISDICTION   OF   COMMISSIONER. 

Section  1.  The  major  leagues  and  their  constituent  clubs  severally  agree  to  be 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  discipline  imposed  by  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  severally  waive  such  right  of  recourse  to  the 
■  •nits  as  would  otherwise  have  existed  in  their  favor. 

Sec.  2.  The  form  of  player's  contract  to  be  proposed  to  the  major  leagues  by  the 
advisor^  council,  and  all  contracts  between  major  leagues  or  clubs  and  their  officers 
and  employes  shall  contain  a  clause  by  which  the  parties  agree  to  submit  thein- 
selves  to  the  discipline  of  the  commissioner  .md  to  accept  his  decisions  rendered  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE   Mil— DURATION   OF  AGREEMENT. 
Section  1.     This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty-five   (25)  years. 

ARTICLE   IX— LIMITATION    ON    AMENDMENT, 

Section  1.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto  subscribes  to  this  agreement  in  consideration 
•  •f  the  promises  of  all  the  others  thai  no  diminution  of  the  compensation  or  powers 
>  f  the  present  or  any  succeeding  commissioner  shall  be  made  during  his  term  of  office. 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  League  and  the  American  League, 
l liis  agreement  was  ratified. 
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The  Major  and  Minor  League  Agreement 

Adopted  January  14,  1921. 

Agreement  between  the  National  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Club9 
and  the  American  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs,  hereinafter 
called  the  major  leagues,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues,  hereinafter  called  the  minor  leagues,  of  the 
other  part. 

ARTICLE   I— RECOGNITION  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

Section  1.  The  minor  leagues  recognize  the  office  of  commissioner  as  created  by 
the  major  league  agreement,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  jurisdiction  only  to  the 
extent  hereinafter  specified. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  conduct  detrimental  to  Base  Ball  is  charged,  alleged  or  suspected, 
the  commissioner  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate  and  determine  the  facts:  upon 
such  determination  he  may  take  such  preventive,  remedial  or  punitive  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  against  any  party  hereto,  any  minor  league  or  club  connected  with 
the  National  Association,  or  any  individual,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  3.  Punitive  action  by  the  commissioner  may  take  the  form  of  public  repri- 
mand, and  in  the  case  of  a  player  a  declaration  of  temporary  or  permanent  ineligi- 
bility to  play  for  any  club  related  to  any  of  the  parties  hereto. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  major  leagues,  or  either  of  them,  or 
any  of  their  clubs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  minor  leagues,  or  any  of  them,  or  any 
of  their  clubs.  On  the  other,  either  disputant  may  certify  the  dispute  to  the  commis- 
sioner for  decision,    and  his   determination  thereof  shall  be  final. 

The  National  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  National  Association  shall  have  full  and 
final  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes  and  complaints  between  National 
Association  clubs  and  National  Association  players:  between  one  club  member  ami 
another;  between  Association  and  clubs;  provided,  however,  that  in  cases  where  a 
player's  financial  claim  amounts  to  $300  or  more,  or  the  player  claims  to  lie  a  free 
agent,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  commissioner;  but  in  order  to  perfect  such 
appeal,  the  appealing  player  shall  give  written  notice  of  his  appeal  to  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  and  the  opposing  parties  to  the  controversy  within  thirty 
days  after  the  opinion  from  which  the  player  appeals  shall  have  been  rendered 

The  National  Board's  decision  shall  be  final  over  any  and  all  players'  claims  to  a 
lesser  amount  than  $300. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  of  any  such  dispute  as  is  contemplated  by  Sec.  4  of  this  article,  a 
representative  designated  by  the  minor  leagues  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  before  the 
commissioner  and  be  heard  upon  the  pending  question. 

ARTICLE  II— RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ADVISORY   COUNCIL. 

Section  1.  The  minor  leagues  recognize  the  official  existence  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil as  created  by  the  major  league  agreement,  but  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  only  to 
the  extent  set  forth  herein.  In  major  and  minor  league  matters,  the  minor  leagues 
shall  be  represented  by  two  members  on  the  advisory  council,  to  be  designated  by 
the  National  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues. 

Sec.  2.  The  advisory  council  shall  forthwith  prepare  and  submit  to  the  major  and 
minor  leagues  the  following  proposals   for  adoption: 

(a)  Rules  to  regulate  all  contracts  between  the  major  and  the  minor  leagues  and 
all  matters  in  which   said  leagues  have  an  interest. 

(b)  Rules  to  determine  the  relationships  between  players  and  clubs,  and  between 
clubs  and  clubs,  in  all  cases  which  concern  players  or  their  contracts,  a 
standard  form  of  player's  contract  and  such  other  formal  documents  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  deemed  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  The  advisory  council  may.  from  time  to  time,  propose  to  the  major  and 
minor  leagues  amendments   to  the  foregoing  for  adoption. 
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ARTICLE  III— UNIFORM  RULES. 

Section  1.  Any  rules,  regulations  or  standard  forms  proposed  as  above  by  the 
advisory  council  shall,  upou  formal  acceptance  by  the  major  and  minor  leagues, 
become  binding  upon  them,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  amended,  except  by  the  con- 
current action  of  said  leagues. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  to  rules,  regulations  and  standard  forms,  after  they  have 
become  operative,  shall  be  s-ubject  to  further  amendment  only  as  provided  in  Sec.  1 
of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IV— SUBMISSION  TO  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

Section  1.  The  major  and  minor  leagues  severally  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  commissioner,  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  severally  waive  such  right  of  recourse  to  the  courts  as  would  otherwise 
have  existed  in  their  favor. 

Sec.  2.  The  form  of  player's  contract  to  be  proposed  to  the  major  and  minor 
leagues  by  the  advisory  council,  and  all  contracts  between  minor  leagues  or  minor 
league  clubs,  and  their  officers  and  employes,  shall  contain  a  clause  by  which  the 
parties  agree  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  commissioner  and  to  his 
decisions  rendered  in  accordance  with    this  agreement. 

ARTICLE  V— PROMOTION  AND  SELECTION   OF  PLAYERS. 
Section  1.     The  selecting  prices  by  major  leagues  shall  be  as  follows: 

From    Class    AA $5,000 

From    Class    A 4,000 

From    Class    B 2.500 

From    Class    C 1,500 

From   Class  D 1,000 

Selection  to  commence  on  October  15  of  each  year.  One  man  only  shall  be  selected 
from  each  club  in  Class  AA.  One  man  only  shall  be  selected  from  each  club  in  ('lass 
A.  For  Classes  AA  and  A.  fifty  per  cent  of  selection  payment  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately; second  payment  on  May  1  following,  if  player  held.  If  returned,  no  refund  of 
first  payment. 

Any  league  so  desiring  may  be  exempt  from  the  selection,  but  cannot  select  from 
National  Association  clubs.  The  selection  from  Classes  B,  C  and  D  is  unrestricted; 
immediate  full  payment  in  cash.  No  cancellation  of  selections.  The  selection  being 
a  fixed  fundamental  law,  is  not  subject  to  change  in  prices  excepting  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  National  Association.  If  all  the  minor  leagues  agree  to  operate  under  the 
major-minor  league  selection  rules,  then  the  major  leagues  agree  to  sign  only  college 
players  from  among  players  outside  of  organized  Base  Ball,  but  should  any  of  the 
minor  leagues  decline  to  subscribe  to  the  major-minor  league  selection  rule*,  then  the 
major  league  clubs  reserve  the  right  to  sign  any  free  agents,  be  they  college  players, 
semi-professional  or  independent  players. 

ARTICLE   VI— DURATION    OF    AGREEMENT. 

Section  1.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  as  long  as  the  Hon.  Kenesaw  M, 
Landis  continues  to  bold  the  office  of  commissioner. 
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A  Great  College  Pitcher 

"Jack"  Highlands  died  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Harvard  Club.  April  15, 
1920.  His  health  had  been  impaired  for  some  time.  When  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Base  Ball  team  he  acquired  fame  as  one  of  the  best  college 
pitchers  of  all  time.  He  was  a  left-hand  pitcher  of  great  speed  and  a  man 
of  large  and  strong  physique,  more  than  six  feet  in  height.  Tim  Keefe, 
once  the  worshipped  idol  of  all  New  York  Base  Ball  enthusiasts,  had  the 
opportunity  to  coach  Highlands,  and  unquestionably  developed  his  pitching 
ability  superior  to  that  of  most  college  pitchers.  In  1892  Highlands  pitched 
a  no-hit  game  against  the  team  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club.  That  was 
in  the  era  when  the  city  athletic  club  was  in  its  glory  and  a  greater  power 
in  athletics  than  it  ever  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  intense  rivalry 
between  the  various  city  athletic  organizations.  Highlands  also  pitched  a 
no-hit  game  against  Wesleyan  and  a  third  such  game  of  six  innings  against 
the  team  of  Williams  College. 

In  his  first  year  with  Harvard,  Highlands  pitched  against  Yale  and  won 
by  the  score  of  5 — 0  in  one  game  in  which  Yale  made  but  a  single  hit.  In 
1893  his  pitching  duels  against  '"Dutch"  Carter,  the  famous  Yale  pitcher, 
made  college  Base  Ball  history.  Twice  Highlands  won  from  Carter.  The 
third  was  the  decisive  game  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  it  was  played 
in  New  York.  Highlands  did  not  escape  "scot  free,"  for  Yale  batted  some, 
but  he  did  win  by  the  score  of  6 — 4.  Later  he  pitched  for  the  Boston  A.A. 
and  was  a  member  of  that  team  when  it  made  a  trip  through  the  West, 
playing  against  nines  of  the  athletic  clubs  in  Western  cities. 

"Slugger"  Mason  was  the  Harvard  catcher  in  the  famous  game  of  1893. 
Bernie  Trafford,  famous  also  in  Harvard's  foot  ball  history  as  a  back  and 
captain,  played  first  base.  Frothingham  played  second  base  and  in  later 
years  became  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Abbott  was  at  third 
and  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan,  known  in  those  days  as  "Neil,"  played  shortstop. 
Sullivan  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  and  was  playing  in  the  Harvard  team 
while  pursuing  a  law  course.  In  later  years  he  became  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  National  League  club.  Joe  Upton  and  Hallowell  were  in 
left  and  center,  respectively.  Both  were  more  famous  as  foot  ball  players 
than  on  the  diamond.  Upton  was  a  tackle  and  Hallowell  one  of  the  greatest 
ends  that  ever  wore  the  Crimson. 

Yale  had  one  of  her  best  teams  in  1893.  It  was  an  aggregation  that  lim- 
ited its  sport  almost  exclusively  to  Base  Ball,  Laurie  Bliss  being  almost  the 
one  exception  of  a  great  foot  ball  player  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
diamond  sport.  "Dutch"  Carter,  remembered  as  the  speediest  collegian  of 
his  day,  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Yale  team.  Carter  possessed 
great  speed,  perhaps,  as  a  college  pitcher,  never  being  excelled  in  this 
respecr.  Kedzie  was  his  catcher.  Stephenson,  a  remarkably  hard  hitter, 
played  first;  Rustin,  a  finished  fielder,  second,  and  Arbuthnot  third.  Bliss. 
Beal  and  Case  were  in  the  outfield. 


1.  James  L.  Lowry,  President;  2,  J.  F.  Potts,  Secretary;  3,  Virgil  E.  Zetterlind, 
Treasurer;  4.  Clayton  C.  Townes,  Counsel;  5,  William  S.  Haddock,  Director;  6,  Cliff 
E.  Martin.  Director;  7,  Tom  Nokes,  Director;  8,  Ralph  S.  Davis,  Director;  9,  Doik 
Novario,  Director. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
BASE   BALL   FEDERATION. 
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National  Base  Ball  Federation 

Officers — .Limes  II.  Lowry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  president :  A.  A.  Gruber, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio,   first    vice-president;    Ralph    Davis,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    second 

vice-president  ;  J.  F.  Potts.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  secretary  ;  V.  E.  Zetterlind, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  treasurer;  C.  C.  Townes,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  counsel.  Directors — 
B.  J.  Bruuileve,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Frank  Kelley,  Flint.  Mich.  ;  Tom  Kokes, 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  Doik  Novario,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Cliff  Martin.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  \£.  S.  Haddock,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  championships -for  1920  resulted  as  follows:  Class  A  (amateur)  — 
Risdon  Creamery,  Detroit.  Mich.  :  runners-up,  Spans  Chalfant.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Class  AA  (industrial) — McKinney  Steel,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  runners-up. 
Buick  No.  38,  Flint,  Mich.  Class  AAA  (semi-professional)  —  Independents, 
Jdinstown,  Pa.;  runners-up.  White  Motors.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  required 
three  games  to  determine  the  champions  in  Classes  A  and  AAA.  while  the 
two  required  for  Class  AA  were  most  hotly  contested,  with  4 — 3  and  5 — 4  the 
scores,  the  latter  game  going  twelve  innings.  Large  crowds  attended  the 
iarer-city  games  wherever  they  were  played. 

The  following  teams  were  entered  in  the  inter-city  series  :  Class  A — Ris- 
don Creamery,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Schleimer  Federals,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Bunting 
Brass.  Toledo,  Ohio:  Spang  Chalfant.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  Symons  Billiards, 
Johnstown.  Pa.  :  B.  &  O.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  ;  Goodyear  Silents.  Akron.  Ohio  ; 
Eethlevs,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Class  AA — McKinney  Steel.  Cleveland.  Ohio ; 
Buick  No.  38.  Flint,  Mich.  :  Mendels,  Columbus.  Ohio  :  Premiers,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  ;  K.  &  I.  Terminals.  Louisville,  Ky.  :  Franklin.  Johnstown.  Pa.  :  Good- 
year. Akron,  Ohio  :  Western  Lodge,  Detroit.  Mich.  Class  AAA — Independents. 
Johnstown,  Pa. ;  White  Motor,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Dort  Motor.  Flint.  Mich.; 
Paige  Motor,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Oakleys,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  Ambridge,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  following  cities  were  affiliated  with  the  N.  B.  F.  in  1920  :  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. :  Johnstown,  Pa.  :  Youngstown,  Ohio  :  Akron,  Ohio  :  Cleveland.  Ohio  ; 
Columbus,  Ohio  :  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.  :  Flint, 
Mich.  :  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  At  least  a  half  dozen  cities  have 
declared  their  intention  of  joining  for  the  season  of  1021.  The  National  Base 
Ball  Federation  has  a  very  definite  plan  on  foot  whereby  districts  will  be 
created  and  which  will  conduct  their  own  championships,  in  a  manner  fol- 
lowed by  the  governing  body  in  the  past,  with  a  large  inter-district  champion- 
ship tournament  at  the  end.  At  the  annual  schedule  meeting  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  July,  1020,  a  committee  on  districts  was  appointed  which 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  held  January  Lo,  1921,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  as 
follows  : 

1st — That  the  country  be  divided  into  four  sections,  which  should  be 
known  as  the  West  Section,  Center  Section.  East  Center  Section  and  East 
Section  :  that  a  sectional  director  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  organ- 
ization for  each  of  these  sections  and  that  he  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
sectional  series  and  for  the  general  Base  Ball  situation  in  his  own  section, 
and  that  he  take  up  matters  of  extension  also. 

2d — That  the  cities  set  aside  for  each  section  are  as  follows  :  West  Sec- 
tion—  Omaha,  Lincoln.  Duluth.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee.  Central  Section — Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Louisville. 
Indianapolis.  Memphis.  Columbus.  Dayton.  East  Central  Section — Detroit, 
Cleveland.  Youngstown,  Flint,  Akron.  Canton,  Toledo.  East  Section — Boston, 
Pittsburgh.  Johnstown,  Buffalo,  Bethlehem,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Perth 
Amboy,  Oil  City. 

3d — It  is  recommended  that  it  be  the  policy  to  establish  in  this  section  an 
eight-club  circuit  and  that  for  the  present  time  the  matter  of  organizing  in 
the  Far  West  and  in  the  South  be  postponed. 

4th — Sectional  series  are  to  be  held  in  each  of  the  foregoing  sections  to 
determine  a  sectional  championship.  The  four  sectional  directors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Federation  authorities  to  then  determine  upon  some  city  fot 
playing  the  final   series  for   the   I'uited   States   amateur  championship.      This 
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series  to  consist  of  a  single  game  on  tlie  first  round  and  a  three-game  S< 
in   the  finals. 

5th— It  is  further  recommended  in  connection  with  the  playing  of  th< 
tional  series  and  the  final  series,  that  the  sectional  director  receive  from  the 

proper  authorities  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  proper  investigation 
has  been  made  of  all  men  who  are  to  compete  in  the  series  and  that  fhes<- 
meu  have  been  found  after  investigation  to  be  eligible  in  every  respect  nnder 
the  provisions  of  the  ploying  rules  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Association  to 
participate  in  the  series.  This  report  was  accepted  with  the  idea  of  tL<- 
Federation  carrying  out  its  recommendations  just  as  speedily  as  possible. 

At  present  the  Federation  is  providing  for  three  classes  of  sandlot  players 
it  finds  to  be  thriving  in  the  United  States.  There  is  Class  A  (amateur)  for 
the  strictly  amateur  player,  the  young  man  or  boy  who  receives  no  monetary 
remuneration  for  his  services  as  a  hail  player  at  any  time  during  the  season  : 
Class  AA  (industrial)  for  the  players  who  do  not  receive  in  any  form  what- 
soever any  stipulated  remuneration  for  their  services  as  players  with  the 
clubs  with  which  they  are  registered  in  their  city  associations,  but  who  go 
out  now  and  then  with  picked  teams  aud  get  a  few  dollars  for  their  services  : 
and  Class  AAA  (semi-professional*  for  the  players  who  get  money  or  other 
rewards  for  playing  with  their  teams,  but  have  a  bona  fide  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood  apart  from  playing  Base  Ball. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  N.  B.  F.  in  1915,  there  has  always  been  a 
diversity  of  ideas  as  to  how  many  restrictions  should  be  put  on  the  Class  A 
(amateur)  division.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  be  very  lenient, 
and.  as  a  result,  former  players  of  the  big  leagues  have  seen  fit  to  play  on 
reams  in  this  class.  At  the  seventh  annual  convention  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  January  15,  it  was  decided  to  make  Class  A  as  near  an  amateur  class 
as  possible.  A  rule  was  agreed  upon  whereby  players  who  have  ever  played 
professionally  will  not  be  eligible  to  take  part  in  Class  A  competition. 

The  Federation  officers  favor  municipal  control  of  sandlot  Base  Ball  as 
part  of  the  public  recreation  and  welfare  movement,  so  that  playing  fields 
will  be  provided  and  maintained,  umpires'  fees  paid,  etc.,  by  the  municipal- 
ity. This  gives  every  boy  and  young  man  an  opportunity  of  playing  on  open 
fields  under  the  best  auspices  without  any  heavy  expense  to  himself.  It  also 
provides  wholesome  recreation  without  cost  to  the  men,  women  and  children 
of  the  community  in  witnessing  the   sport. 

The  following  authorities  can  furnish  information  about  sandlot  Base  Ball 
in  their  respective  communities  : 

Akron— W.   Earl  Brown,   c/o  Miller  Rubber  Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

Bethlehem — P.   .7.    Morrissey.    490  Birkel   Ave.,   Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Buffalo— Albert  C.   Febrey.   City  Hall.    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Canton — W.  .B.    Strang,   Daily   News,    Canton,    Ohio. 

Chicago— E.  A.  Figahs,  2610. W.  25th  Place,   Chicago,   111. 

Cincinnati — H.   K.  Shockley.   Provident  Bank  Bldg..    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Cleveland — S.  H.  Parker.   Opera  House  Block,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Columbus — A.  W.  Raymond,  Recreation  Dept.,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

Davenport — Frank   Gordon,   c/o  The  Democrat,   Davenport,   Iowa. 

Dayton— Sam  Karpf,  503  Riebold  Bldg.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

Des  Moines — Lake  Bowers,  909  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit — G.  Moran,   Recreation  Dept.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Flint— Frank  Kelley.   P.   0.   Box  170,   Flint,   Mich. 

Indianapolis — James  H.   Lowry,   Park  Dept.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Johnstown— Otto  Wolf.  201  City  Hall.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Kansas  City— W.  A.  Teske,  c/o  Schmelzer  Co.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lincoln — Cy  Sherman,  c/o  The  Star,  Lincoln,   Neb. 

Louisville — B.  J.  Brumleve,   16th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Memphis— Wm.  Haack,  City  Hall,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis— W.   H.   Fox,   Municipal  Athletic  Director,   Minneapolis,  MiDlL. 

New  Orleans— Fred  Digby.  The  Item,   New  Orleans,  La. 

Omaha— J.  J.  Isaacson,   c/o  The  Star  Shoe   Company,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Pittsburgh— Ralph  S.   Davis,  The  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

St.  Louis— R.  H.  Abeken,  Municipal  Courts  Bldg.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul— J.   E.   Corcoran,  Dept.  of  Parks,  St.   Paul.   Minn. 

Toledo— George  Teufel,  3325  Maplewood  Ave..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Amateur  Base  Ball  in  Michigan 

By  Cruris  W.  Tyson. 

The  season  of  1920  saw  Base  Ball  at  high  tide  in  Michigan,  exactly  as 

prophesied  by  the  authorities  following  the  war  period.  The  parent  organi- 
zation of  the  stare  is  known  as  the  Detroit  Amateur  Base  Ball  Federation, 
with  the  following  officers  :  Walter  W.  Wert,  president :  George  Jay  Mora)). 
vice-president;  Curtis  W.  Tyson,  secretary:  Virgil  E.  Zetterlind,  treasurer. 
The  amateur  section,  which  is  divided  into  four  classes,  had  sixty-eight  team 
members  during  the  season.  Of  this  number  there  were  seventy-three  per 
cent  which  had  attained  a  percentage  of  five  hundred  previous  to  August  1, 
and  were  entitled  to  contend  in  the  elimination  series. 

The  Hippodrome  Theatre.  Detroit,  won  the  championship  of  Class  D  by 
defeating  the  St.  Leo  Cubs  in  three  hotly  contested  games  played  before  an 
aggregate  crowd  of  25.000  persons.  The  maximum  age  for  the  class  is  sev- 
enteen years.  The  Class  C  title  was  won  by  the  Nationals  when  they 
defeated*  the  S.A.A.C.  team  in  the  finals.  The  winners  completed  an  almost 
perfect  season  and  actually  used  but  thirteen  players.  The  Class  B  title 
was  won  by  the  Stiglitz  Quality  Shop  team.  Burr,  the  pitcher  for  the  win- 
ners, performed  in  two  1 — 0  games.  In  one  of  these  not  an  opponent  reached 
first  base,  and  he  was  credited  with  the  season  record  for  strikeouts. 

The  Class  A  championship  was  won  by  the  Risdon  Creamery  team  when 
tbey  defeated  the  Walsh  Cartage  club.  Not  content  with  the  local  champion- 
ship, the  Risdons  won  the  national  title  by  defeating  the  Bunting  Brass  Co. 
of  Toledo.  Schleimer's  Federals  of  Cleveland  and  Spang-Chalfant  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  turn.  This  is  the  first  national  title  to  be  won  by  a  team  from 
Michigan.  The  final  series  for  the  national  title  was  played  on  the  municipal 
parks  in  Detroit  and  was  witnessed   by   over  30.000  people. 

The  Class  AA  branch  of  Base  Ball"  in  Detroit  had  an  exceptionally  large 
field,  the  following  leagues  being  formed:  Industrial.  Odd  Fellows  (1st 
2d  i .  Masonic.  Church  League,  Railroad.  Labor,  and  Bankers.  The  Industrial 
League  was  composed  of  nearly  100  teams  and  was  by  far  the  larger  of  the 
class.  The  title  for  the  eia^s  was  awarded  to  the  Western  Lodge  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  League,  but  they  were  eliminated  for  the  national  title  by  the  Buic-k 
team  of  Flint.  Mich. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  team  won  the  Class  AAA  title  in  Detroit  and  were 
■well  on  the  way  to  the  national  title  when  the  White  Motors  of  Cleveland 
won  a  protest  after  having  been   defeated   and   eliminated   the   Detroit  team. 

A  new  movement  in  Base  Ball  may  develop  to  something  larse  from  the 
promotion  of  the  Michigan  State  Base  Ball  Federation.  The  officers  of  the 
new  organization  are  Curtis  W.  Tyson,  president  :  Robert  P.  Buckley,  vice- 
president  :  Tom  Sayers.  secretary  :  George  J.  Moran,  treasurer.  The  organi- 
zation was  promoted  in  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strictly  amateur 
home  talent  Base  Ball  to  the  rural  districts.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federation,  five  working  county  leagues  were  formed  and  successful  seasons 
were  enjoyed.     The  Huron  County  League  was  the  most  successful. 
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American  Forces  in  Germany 

Br  Lew    It i ess. 

Under  the  able  direction  and  guidance  of  Capt.  Alexander  J*.  Withers,  chief 
athletic  officer  of  the  American  Forces  in  Germany  ;  Lieut.  E.  M.  >  Steward, 
athletic  officer  of  the  Second  Brigade,  and  E.  \V.  ("Pat")  Brannon,  chief 
athletic  director  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  A.F.  in  G.,  Base  Ball  continued  to  hold  its 
place  in  German  occupied  territory  as  the  foremost  American  outdoor  game 
of  the  United  States  army.  From  the  opening  of  the  first  league  in  April 
until  the  beginning  of  the  foot  ball  season  in  early  October,  these  men,  ably 
assisted  by  their  aides,  kept  the  men  Lighting  the  battles  of  the  diamond. 

The  army  divisions  passed  away  with  the  departure  of  the  old  A.L'.F.  and 
Army  of  Occupation,  about  July.  1919,  and  with  them  went  the  so-called 
'"big  teams."  The  past  season  saw  but  two  brigades  comprising  the  Ameri- 
can Forces.  The  First,  with  headquarters  at  Coblenz,  and  the  Second 
tioned  in  and  about  Mayen  and  Andernach,  with  headquarters  at  the  bitter 
place.  Captain  Withers  and  Pat  Brannon  formed  the  A.F.G.  "National 
Commission." 

When  the  season  opened,  the  area  was  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
First  Brigade  formed  one  section,  while  the  Second,  being  more  scattered, 
was  divided  into  two — Coblenz  being  one.  Andernach  and  Mayen  tne  other. 
Base  Ball  in  Coblenz  was  under  the  personal  guidance  of  Brannon,  who 
appointed  L.  W.  Riess,  his  associate,  as  chief  overseer  and  schedule-maker  . 
Walter  Snyder,  Sgt.  Tom  Heelan,  A.  W.  Haddleton,  Forrest  P.  Barrett  and 
Sgt.  Thompson  to  be  in  charge  of  grounds,   umpires,   scorers,   etc. 

Out  in  the  Second  Brigade.  Lieut.  E.  M.  S.  Steward  was  the  officer  in 
charge  of  sports.  He  acted  as  the  Base  Ball  court  of  appeals  for  athletic 
matters  pertaining  to  his  brigade.  Robert  I).  Baker  of  the  "Y"  was  his 
ciate  in  Andernach.  the  latter  supervising  the  games  and  schedules.  At 
Mayen,  Brannon  had  a  fine  booster  of  sports  in  the  person  of  W.  II.  Hefel- 
finger,  who  was  athletic  director  for  the  50th  Infantry. 


FIRST  BRIGADE,  FIRST  SERIES. 

The  First  Brigade  had  the  honor  of  starting  the  first  official  league.  It 
opened  its  season  in  mid-April  and  closed  on  Decoration  Day.  Twelve  teams 
comprised  the  circuit — the  Second  and  Third  Battalions  of  the  Sth  Infantry, 
the  Cavalry,  Artillery.  Ordnance  Depot.  Provisional  Guards,  Provost  Mar- 
shal's Department,  Headquarters  Troops.  Quartermasters,  Seventh  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  First  Engineers,  and  the  Army  Field  Clerks. 

The  Third  Battalion  team,  after  a  close  race,  won  the  series,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cavalry,  only  one  game  behind.  The  winners  were  guided  by 
Lieut.  "Doc"  White.  The  runners-up  were  under  the  direction  of  Lieut 
W.  A.  Holbrook. 

Sgt.  Jim  Bouldin,  captain  and  first  baseman  of  the  winning  combination, 
was  the  man  around  whom  was  built  the  championship  club.  He  directed 
the  team  play  and  kept  the  players  fighting  at  all  times.  Under  his  abl  • 
leadership,  the  men  worked  smoothly  together.  Bouldin's  home  is  in  Ami 
rillo.  Tex.  He  saw  service  with  Evansville  in  the  "Three-Bye"  League 
Little  Rock  in  the  Southern  League,  Fort  Worth  and  San  Antonio  in  the 
Texas  League,   and  Pittsburgh   in  the  National   League. 

Sgt.  C.  A.  Matthews,  shortstop,  hails  from  New  York  City.  Ha  played 
hall  a  short  while  with  Syracuse,  New  York  State  Leaerue.  and  semi-pro  ball 
about  the  Empire  State.  He  was  a  reliable  man  and  hit  consistently.  Corp 
H.  J.  McGuire.  catcher,  is  another  New  Yorker,  hailing  from  Johnstown  He 
was  a  steady  and  hard  working  player  with  a  good  throwing  arm  but  mediocre 
batting  eye.  Pvt.  J.  E.  Shafer,  left  fielder,  was  the  fastest  man  in  the 
brigade   getting  around    base-;.      He  was    a    sure  catch    of    fly     >.iils     had    a    rin- 
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throwing  arm  arid  could  bit  fairly  well.  Shafer  -nas  one  of  the  youngest 
players  in  the  A.  F.  in  G.  He  came  from  Logansport,  Intl.,  and  gained  bis 
experience  in  his  home  town. 

Corp.  T.  Moyer,  third  baseman,  is  from  Missouri.  His  home  is  in  Flat 
Paver,  and  he  played  ball  on  the  Leadbelt  team.  He  was  a  steady  man  at 
the  far  corner,  with  a  dependable  right  wing.  Corp.  H.  H.  Huggins,  second 
base,  hails  from  Nashville.  Tenn.  He  gained  his  experience-  on  the  team  of 
the  Iron  City  shops,  in  the  Nashville  City  League.  He  is  a  good  hitter  and 
reliable  on  the  defensive.  Pvt.  F.  .1.  Baker,  right  fielder,  comes  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  He  is  an  excellent  fielder  but  weak  with  the  bat.  He  gained  his 
knowledge  with  the  Niagara  •"Stars"  of  Buffalo  and  on  amateur  teams  in  his 
home  city.  Pvt.  Close,  center  fielder,  hails  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  was 
a  good  man  on  fly  balls,  fair  with  the  stick  and  in  throwing. 

Pvt.  R.  W.  Semirow,  pitcher  and  shortstop,  is  a  veteran  from  the  old  Army 
-earns  of  the  year  previous.  He  has  a  fast  ball,  good  head,  and  is  steady; 
When  not  in  the  box  he  is  a  line  man  to  have  around  the  bench.  He  plays 
shortstop  in  fine  style  and  is  an  average  batter.  Semirow  is  a  product  of 
Forest  Park,  111.,  and  gained  his  experience  while  playing  with  the  Oldwin 
(Iowa)  and  the  West  Ends  (Chicago)  teams.  Corp.  O.  S.  Custard,  pitcher, 
played  ball  with  the  Fulton  (Mo.l  High  School  and  town  teams.  He  is  a 
'•lean  lad  with  a  fine  curve  and  good  speed.  He  lacked  experience  but  always 
gave  the  opposition  a  hard  game  when  he  appeared  on  the  mound.  Of  the 
substitutes,  Pvt.  E.  0.  Friek.  pitcher  and  sub-outfielder  from  York  County 
<Pa.i  Academy,  and  Corp.  W.  Efamm,  San  Francisco,  formed  the  main 
e.  Frick  and  Hamm  are  both  youngsters  and  were  quite  able  to  fill  the 
breach  in  case  of  necessity. 

Lieut.  ••Due"  White,  manager.  is  a  Native  Son.  He  entered  the  Army  from 
thp  University  of  California,  whero  he  was  a  star  tackle  on  the  foot  ball 
White'  was  an  all-around  star  and  was  a  popular  leader.  His  home 
is  in  Berkeley,  Cal.  11--  was  attached  to  Co.  1  of  the  8th  Infantry.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  standing  of  the  teams  at  the  close  of  the  series: 
*  Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

3d   Bat..    <:th    Tuf 11        1        .909        Provost  Marshal's  Dept 6       6       .500 

Cavalry    9       2       .818        2d   Bat..    Sth    Inf 5       6       .454 

Provisional    Guard    Bai 7        4        .636        Artillery    5        6        .454 

Headquarters    Troop    7        4        .»."G        Quartermaster   Corps    4       7        .S64 

7th   Machine   fine.    B;:t 6        5        .546        1st    Engineers    1      10       .090 

Ordnance  Depot    6       5        .543        ^rmy   Field   Clerks   11        .000 


SPECIAL   INTER-BRIGADE   GAME. 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  June  io.  Pat  Brannon  received  a  call  from  Col. 
J.  C.  Montgomery,  Chief  of  start'  of  the  A.  F.  in  G..  asking  that  a  special 
inter-brigade  game  be  arranged  for  the  following  Sunday  in  honor  of  General 
Peyton  C.  March.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  D.  S.  Army,  who  was  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  the  occupied  area.  Brannon  got  in  telephonic  connection  with 
Lieut.  White,  manager  nf  the  champion  Third  Battalion  team  of  the  First 
Brigade,  and  Robert  D.  Baker,  athletic  director  of  the  5th  Infantry  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  and  instructed  them  to  have  the  strongest  teams  from  th'ir 
brigades  in  the  field  within  the  allotted  time.  The  game  took  place  June  13 
en  the  Carnival  Island  Field,  Cohlenz.     The  Second  Brigade  won.  5 — 3. 

Before  Gen.  March.  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  T.  Allen,  commanding  officer  of  the 
A  F.  in  G  :  Brig.-Gen.  Sage,  commanding  officer  of  the  Second  Brigade; 
Col.  Fred  W.  Sladen.  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Brigade  :  their  staffs, 
manv  high  ranking  American  British  and  French  officers,  and  the  largest 
gathering  of  soldier  fans  which  honored  a  Base  Ball  game  in  the  A.  F.  in  G., 
ii.  .  ontest  was  staged.  It  was  a  typical  big  league  opening.  There  were 
three  bands,  plenty  of  automobiles,  noise,  and  the  customary  celebrity  to 
riTeh  the  first  ball.  Gen.  March  was  the  center  of  attraction  when  he 
stepped  on  the  pitcher's  slab  and  with  old  time  control  threw  the  "Spalding" 
-  waiting  bands  of  Warrick,  catcher  of  the  Second  Brigade  team. 
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Custard's  nervousness  was  the  main  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  First  Brigade 
train.  He  served  eight  consecutive  balls  and  two  men  walked.  The  not 
man  hit  a  line  drive  which  looked  good  for  three  bases,  but  Shafer,  the  star 
fielder  of  the  opposition,  got  in  its  path  and  prevented  the  scores.  How*  i 
Davidson  came  through  with  a  clean  bit  through  second  and  the  first  tw< 
runs  crossed   the  plate. 

In  the  fifth,  the  Second  Brigaders  pushed  over  three  more.  Lieut.  Farrell 
walked.  Warrick  made  a  beautiful  sacrifice,  but  Custard  threw  the  ball  to 
the  right  field  fence,  Warrick  bring  safe  while  Farrell  moved  to  third.  Carl" 
hit  one  to  shortstop.  Farrell  darting  for  the  plate.  Matthews'  throw  was 
wild  and  Farrell  and  Warrick  scored,  Carlo  going  to  second.  Howell  was 
tossed  out  by  Custard,  Carlo  moving  to  third,  from  where  he  scored  a 
minute  later  "on  Reynolds'  second  safe  hit  to  left.  This  ended  the  scoring 
:or  the  Second  Brigaders. 

The  First  Brigaders  scored  one  in  the  second.  Huggins  struck  out.  Carlo 
3booted  Ballard's  easy  roller  and  the  latter  wTas  safe.  On  Matthews'  sing]- 
over  second,  Reynolds  threw  out  Ballard  at  third,  Matthews  moving  to 
second.  Osborne  hit  one  down  the  right  Held  line  and  Matthews  scored. 
Osborne  was  thrown  out  trying  to  steal.  In  the  fourth  inning.  Ballard 
drew  four- wide  ones  and  sprained  his  ankle  while  stealing  second,  Bouldin 
running  in  his  stead.  Bouldin  scored  a  moment  later  when  Matthews  landed 
his  second  safe  hit  to  left.  The  batting  order  and  score  of  the  game  follows  : 
Second  Brigade — Carlo.  Headquarters.  50th  Inf.,  second  base:  Howell,  Outlaws,  5th 
Inf. .  third  base;  Reynolds,  Military  Police.  5th  Inf..  center  field;  Davidson.  2d  Engi- 
neers, shortstop:  Hamilton,  Engineers,  first  base;  Hobbs,  1st  Bat..  50th  Inf.,  right 
field;  Lieut.  Farrell,  Maeh.  Gun  Bat.,  left  field;  Warrick,  Headquarters.  50th  Inf.. 
catcher;  Sunday,  Headquarters.  50th  Inf.,  pitcher.  First  Brigade — McGuire,  8th  Inf.. 
catcher:  Bouldin.  8th  Inf.,  first  base;  Moyer.  8th  Inf.,  third  base:  Huggins.  8th  Inf  . 
second  base;  Ballard.  Military  Police,  and  Meder,  Headquarters  Troop,  center  field; 
Matthews.  8th  Inf..  shortstop:  Osborne,  Headquarters  Troop,  right  field;  Schafer,  8th 
Inf..   left  field;  Custard,   sth  Inf.,  pitcher. 

Team. 

Second    Brigade    2       (L 

First    Brigade    0        1 

Summary:  Singles— Reynolds,  Davidson,  Hamilton.  Moyer.  Huggins.  Matthews  (2), 
Oshorne  (3).  Base  on  balls— Off  Sunday  3,  off  Custard  3.  Struck  out— By  Custard  f.. 
Sunday  5.  Stolen  bases — Ballard,  Osborne.  Wild  pitch — Custard.  Umpires — Sgt.  Jim 
Sheridan.  First  Brigade;  Sgt.  Parkin,  Second  Brigade.  Scorer — Lew  Riess.  Time  of 
game — lh.  50m. 
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FIRST    BRIGADE,    SECOND    SERIES. 

The  Eighth  Infantry  team  won  the  championship  of  the  second  series  of 
the  First  Brigade  and  Headquarters  Troops  League  when  it  defeated  tb<- 
Provisional  Guard  Battalion  on  French  Bastile  Day,  July  14.  by  the  scor» 
of  2 — 1.  before  a  large  crowd.  This  game  was  the  final  of  a  special  series 
to  decide  the  championship  and  pick  the  winner  to  compete  against  the  victor 
of  the   Second  Brigade  league  in  a   five-game  series  for  the  Spalding  trophy. 

On  July  S,  five  of  the  nine  teams  were  tied  for  first  place  with  five 
victories  and  two  defeats  each.  Six  games  were  necessary  to  decide  r i j < • 
winner.  In  the  first  tin1  Provisional  Guards  secured  a  forfeit  from  the 
Machine  Gunners  when  the  latter  quit  the  field  after  the  second  inning  with 
the  score  8 — 0  against  them.  Provost  Marshal's  Department  then  won  a  ten- 
inning  verdict  over  the  Second  Section.  General  Headquarters.  5 — 4.  The 
Quartermasters  were  eliminated  when  the  Artillery  defeated  them.  8 — 1. 
This  meant  that  the  Quartermasters  would  have  to  play  the  losers  of  the 
8th  Infantry-Headquarters  Troops  contest  for  fourth  place,  which  ultimately 
meant  a  membership  in  the  American  Forces  in  Germany  League,  the  first 
four  teams  of  the  First  Brigade  being  members  of  the  league  with  four  clubs 
from  the  Second  Brigade.  The  8th  Infantry  in  a  fine  game  defeated  Head- 
quarters  Troops,    2 — I.      This   game  made   the   Doughboys.   Provost    Marshal's 


I  '«i.-m>-B;o<»'»».a,i 


(1)  START  OP  THE  GAME  (left  to  right)~Pitcher  Sunday,  See 
t'ral  March  pitching  first  ball;  McGuire,  First  Brigade,  at  bat-  Wi 
{jade,    catching:    Jim    Sheridan, 


H-oud  Brigade:  Gen- 
rarriek,  Second  Bri- 
umpire.  (2)  TALKING  IT  OVER  BEFORE  THR 
GAME— L.  \\  .  Rioss  of  tlie  Y.M.C.A  m  military  uniform  at  left  of  players'  group; 
in  foreground,  Jim  Sheridan,  umpire,  with  outfit,  all  set  for  the  fust  ball:  Lieut 
Lee  Farrell,  captain  of  the  Second  Brigade  team,  is  directly  in  hack  of  Sheridan  (:!) 
Matthews,    .shortstop  of   the   First   Brigade,   scoring   first   run   for   his    tt 

SCENES    AT   THE    FIRST   BRIGADE   vs. 
JUNE  13.    1920. 


mi. 


SECOND    BRIGADE    BASE    BALL   UAMfl. 
WON    BY   THE   LATTER,    5—2. 
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Department  and  the  Provisional  Guards  the  real  Leaders,  and  the  ones  which 
would  battle  for  the  pennant.  The  Troops,  being  losers,  had  to  play  the 
Quartermasters  for  fourth  place.  The  Provisional  Guards  played  the  Provost 
Marshal's   Department    and    defeated    them,    .1 — 2. 

From  the  start  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  Sth  Infantry-Guards  game 
would  be  a  pitchers'  battle.  That  is  what  really  happened.  Martin  for  the 
Guards  allowed  only  seven  hits,-  while  Semirow  of  the  Doughboys  allowed 
but  three.  Each  pitcher  struck  out  seven  men  and  gave  only  one  base  on 
balls.  Both  teams  scored  a  run  in  the  first  inning  and  remained  locked 
until  the  sixth.  In  that  stanza  McGuire  of  the  Infantry  drove  a  two-bagger, 
and  scored  a  moment  later  when  Huggins  batted  the  ball  for  three  bases  and 
was  caught  at  the  plate  trying  to  stretch  his  hit  into  a  home  run.  This 
was  the  last  run  scored.  The  diamond  was  in  fine  shape  and  the  grandstand 
and  bleachers  were  beautifully  trimmed  with  bunting  and  French  flags ^ in 
celebration  of  Bastile  Day.     The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Sth  Infantry — Schaefer,  center  field;  Semirow,  pitcher;  McGuire,  catcher;  Huggins, 
second  base;  Matthews,  shortstop:  Malone.  right  field;  Bouldin,  first  base;  Floyd,  left 
field;  Wagner,  third  base.  Guards — Mpuldin,  center  field:  Kaufman,  shortstop;  Flem- 
ing, first  base;  Luna,  second  base;  Stuckey,  third  base;  Russell,  catcher;  Gorman  and 
Schoemaker,  right  field;  Woodsboro,  left  field:  Martin,  pitcher.     The  score: 

Team.  R.    H.    E. 

Sth    Infantrv    1        0       0       0       0       1        0       0       0—2       5        2 

Guards    1        0        0        0        0        0        0        0       0—1        4        2 

Summary:  Two-base  hits — Malone,  McGuire.  Double  plays — Stuckey  to  Fleming. 
Base  on  balls — Oft*  Semirow  1.  oft"  Martin  1.  Struck  out — By  Semirow  7,  by  Martin  7 
Stolen  bases— McGuire,  Schaefer.  Mouldin,  Russell,  Fleming,  Schoemaker.  Hit  by 
pitcher — Schoemaker.     Umpires — Sheridan  and  Sharkey. 

FINAL  STANDING. 
FIRST  BRIGADE  AND  HEADQUARTERS  TROOPS. 
(Second  Series.) 
Team.  Won.  Lost 

8th    Infantry    7       2 

Provisional    Guard    7        3 

P.M.D.'s    6        3 

Headquarters   Troops    6       3 

Quartermasters   5        4 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Guards  eliminated  the  Provost  Marshal's  Depart- 
ment from  the  First  Brigade  championship,  the  Engineers,  winners  of  the 
Andernach  League,  lost  to  the  Sanitary  Train,  winners  of  the  Mayen  League, 
by  the  score  of  4 — 1.  Sanitary  Train  thus  won  the  honor  of  representing 
the  Second  Brigade  in  the  special  series. 

The  following  officers  were  in  charge  of  the  teams  composing  the  First 
Brigade  and  Headquarters  Troops  League  :  Lieut.  '"Doc"  White,  sth  Infantry  ; 
Lieut.  J.  Leavett,  Provisional  Guards ;  Major  Donald  Henderson,  Provost 
Marshal's  Department  :  Lieut.  Foster,  Headquarters  Troop ;  Capt.  Strong, 
Quartermaster  Corps  :  Lieut.  Francis  March,  6th  Field  Artillery  ;  Lieut.  John 
Weeks.  Seventh  Machine  Gun  Battalion  ;  Lieut.  Harold  K.  Coulter,  Section  2, 
General  Headquarters  (G-2)  ;  Lieut.  J.  W.  Russey  and  Lieut.  Henry  of  the 
Ordnance  Depot,   and   Lieut.    Holbrooke   of   the   Cavalry. 

The  best  players  were  Martin  of  the  Guards.  Semirow,  Infantry  ;  Beck/  G-"J, 
and  Meder,  Troop,  pitchers.  McGuire,  Infantry  ;  Cort,  Ordnance ;  Fox. 
Troop,  and  McCann,  Machine  Gunners,  were  the  best  catchers.  Bouldin, 
Infantry;  Foster,  Troop,  and  Fleming,  Guards,  led  the  first  basemen.  Second 
base  had  no  outstanding  stars.  However,  Luna.  Guards;  Huggins.  Infantry, 
and  Jordan,  Artillery,  looked  the  best.  The  men  who  played  the  short  field 
as  it  should  be  played  were  Zedeker,  Artillery ;  Funk.  Machine  Gunners ; 
Northcutt,  Quartermaster,  and  Kauffman  of  the  Guards.  At  third  base  Jensen 
of  the  Quartermasters  was  the  best  in  fielding.  He  was  followed  by  Osborne 
of   the  Troop,    Wagner,    Infantry,    and   Stuckey,   Guards. 
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In  the  outfield  there  was  a  wealth  of  material,  with  Shafer  of  the  Infantry 
outshining  all  when  it  came  to  fielding  and  throwing.  However,  Floyd  of 
1  be  Doughboys  was  a  better  batter  and  had  greater  experience.  Capt.  Strong 
of  the  Quartermasters  was  the  "Babe  Ruth"  of  the  outergardeners  and  could 
field  with  the  best  of  them.  Thaxton.  Ordnance;  Ballard,  Provost  Marshal's 
Department,  and  Cramer..  Quartermasters,  also  played  fine  ball. 

Out  of  the  38   games  played,   thirteen   were  decided   by   a  one   run   margin. 

There  were  four  extra   inning  games  and  three  shutouts.     The  champions  won 

he   series  Avith  practically   the  same  men  who  formed  the  3d  Battalion  team, 

winners   of   the   first    league   race.      There   were  but   three   new   faces   in   the 

ine-up- — Floyd,   Malone   and   Wagner. 

Corp.  Floyd,  left  field,  better  known  as  '"The  Chief,"  hails  from  Miami, 
Okla.  Floyd  is  an  old  Army  ball  player  and  was  a  member  of  the  All-Army 
team  of  the  Philippines  from  li»14  to  1916.  lie  is  one  of  the  best  all-around 
players  in  the  American  Forces  and  his  powerful  right  arm  is  a  terror  to 
all  would-be  scorers  from  third.  Corp.  F.  E.  Malone,  right-fielder,  is  a  product 
of  the  Bonham  (Tex.)  Higb  School.  Although  a  youngster  who  has  just 
broken  into  Army  Base  Ball  be  is  a  good  hitter  but  not  up  to  the  same 
fielding  standard  as  his  mates.  Pvt.  Wagner,  third  base,  is  from  New  Jersey. 
He  has  a  tine  throwing  arm  and  is  a  finished  player  when  it  comes  to 
i elding,  but  is  weak  with  the  bat.     However,  he  rounds  out  a  first-class  inrield. 


MA  YEN    LEACUE. 

The  Mayeo  League  was  composed  of  tin-  following  seven  teams:  Sanitary 
Train  :  1st.  2d  and  3d  Battalions,  50th  Infantry;  Headquarters.  Machine 
(J  un  and  Supply  companies,  50  tb  Infantry;  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  Signal 
Detachment.     The  season   opened  on   May  5  with  games  at  Kruft  and  Polch. 

II.  .M.  S..  Sanitary  Train,  ;ind  M.  T.  C.  won  their  lirst  few  games  by  good 
margins,  bul  the  M.  T.  C.  could  not  stand  the  pace  and  soon  fell  behind. 
<►!.  Ma\  it;  the  Sanitary  Train  nine  lost  its  first  game  to  H.  M.  S.  in  a 
fourteen  -inning  struggle.  Sunday  and  Hoppes  for  H.  M.  S.  and  Maugh 
and  Didszoneit  for  Sanitary  Train  were  the  batteries.  The  1st  Battalion 
had  some  trouble  getting  started,  bul  w:is  right  up  in  the  running  all  the 
time.  Jones,  a  southpaw,  and  Landesdale,  a  right-hander,  pitched  excellent 
ball,  l>iil  erratic  team  play  caused  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  (dose  contests  to 
S.   T.   and    11.    M.    S. 

<Hie  2d  Battalion  Iost  six  straight  games,  then  came  back  strong  and 
won  seven  straight.  M.  T.  «'.,  S.  1>.  and  3d  Battalion  could  not  get  started 
right.  Each  fam  played  some  excellenl  games,  but  then  went  all  to  pieces, 
on  June  13,  II.  M.  s..  S.  T.  and  1st  Battalion  were  practically  all  tied  for 
place,  but  S.  T.  beat  H.  M  S.  and  took  the  lead.  Tb*y  later  won  the 
cup  and  no-dais  by  winning  from  the  1st  Battalion.  Final  standing  of  the 
i.  ams  follow-  : 
Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Sanitary  Train   15        2        .SS2        Signal    Detachment     r>      12        .294 

1st   Bat.,  50tb  Inf 13       4       .765       Motor  Transport    Corps 5      12       .294 

H.M.S..    50th    Inf 12        5        .706        M    Bat.,    50tb    Inf 3      14        .176 

2.1   Bat.,  :0th  Inf 8        '3        .471 

The  lading  pitchers  were  Sunday.  H.  M.  S.  :  Maugh,  S.  T. :  Jones.  1st 
Battalion,  and  Hamilton.  Signal  Detachment.  Warrick,  2d  Battalion,  was 
the  best  catcher,  with  Didszoneit  a  close  second.  Happes  of  the  II.  M.  S. 
aNo  caught  good  ball.  Reynolds,  S.  T.,  and  S.  Smith,  3d  Battalion,  were 
the  besl  first  basemen.  Davis  and  Arnold  of  S.  T.  and  Carlo  of  the  1st 
Battalion  were  the  pick  of  the  infi elders.  Silvis  and  Soeias  of  S.  T..  llobbs 
and  Wright  of  the  II.  M.  S.s  and  Sangmeister  of  1st  Battalion  outclassed 
all  the  other   outfielders. 

Lieut  Lavin.  Adjutant  of  the  2d  Battalion.  50th  Infantry,  and  Bill  Hefel 
finger  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  in  sole  .barge.  The  success  of  the  league  race 
jvnd  the  interest  aroused  was  due  to  these  two  men.  Following  is  a  brief 
i-ketch   of   the  men   forming  the  winning   team  : 
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Pvt.  George  F.  Maugh,  pitcher;  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  played  two  years 
with  Oklahoma  City,  one  year  with  St.  Joseph.  Pvt.  Clark  P.  Silvia,  Field 
Hospital  .No.  8,  center  tield  ;  played  on  high  school  team,  New  Alexandria, 
Pa.,  aud  with  9th  Guard  Co.  in  France,  1919.  Sgt.  William  F.  Reynolds, 
Ambulance  Co.  No.  U,  first  base  ;  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  played  with  East 
End  Professionals  in  his  home  city. 

Corp,  Charles  C.  Arnold,  Field  Hospital  No.  G,  shortstop  ;  from  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  ;  played  in  Texas-Oklahoma  League  and  with  M.  P.  team  of  Coblenz, 
1919.  Corp.  Hobson  P.  Davis,'  Field  Hospital  No.  8,  second  base;  from 
Birmingham,  Ala.:  played  with  Anniston.  Ala.,  1914-1915,  and  with  31st 
Division  team  at  Camp  Wheeler.  1917-1918.  ,  Pvt.  1st  Class  Walter  Socias, 
Ambulance  Co.  No.  G,  left  field  ;  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  played  with  Marathon 
A.  C.  in  his  home  city.  Wagoner  Albert  Didszoneit.  Field  Hospital  No.  8, 
catcher ;  from  Baltimore,  Md. ;  played  with  Montt'ord  Club,  Baltimore,  and 
Bethlehem    Steel    Works,    Sparrows   Point. 

Pvt.  Herbert  W.  Gately,  Field  Hospital  No.  S,  third  base  :  from  Water- 
town.  N.  Y.  :  played  with  St.  Mary  Industrial  School,  Baltimore.  Md.,  and 
Maryland  Tin  Decorating  Co.  Pvt.  John  Keid,  Field  Hospital  No.  8,  right 
field ;  played  with  St.  Paul  College,  Covington.  La.,  ami  Holy  Cross,  New- 
Orleans.  Pvt.  Thomas  A.  Auglum,  Ambulance  Co.  No.  6,  right  field :  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  :  played  on  high  school  team  in  his  home  city.  Cook  Walter 
Biddle."  Ambulance  Co.  No.  6,  third  base  ;  from  North  East,  Md. ;  played  with 
Upland  A.  C,  Delaware,  and  Visco  A.  A..  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 


ANDERNACH  AREA. 

When  Base  Ball  settled  down  to  working  smoothness  in  the  Andernach 
area,  Co.  D  of  the  First  Engineers  romped  away  with  the  pennant  of  the 
so-called  big  league.  Previous  to  this,  Base  Ball  in  the  5th  Infantry  had 
its  ups  and  downs  owing  to  military  duties,  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get 
the  diamond  game  properly  started.  However,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
during  July,  Base  Ball  reached  its  crest  and  remained  the  stellar  outdoor 
attraction  until  the  opening  of  the  gridiron  season. 

The  season  opened  in  April  with  the  organization  of  company  teams.  Two 
local  leagues  were  formed  in  the  5th  Infantry,  at  Plaidt  and  at  Andernach. 
The  teams  forming  the  Plaidt  League  were  the  3d  Battalion  at  Plaidt,  the 
Provisional  Guards  and  Machine  Gun  Battalion  at  Ochtendung,  and  Co.  D, 
First  Engineers,  at  Meisenheim.  The  second  league  comprised  the  1st  and 
2d  Battalions  of  the  Supply  Co. ;  Machine  Gun  Co.  and  Headquarters  Co. 
(combined)  ;  Brigade  Headquarters,  and  Military  Police.  All  four  clubs  were 
from  Andernach.  All  the  other  organizations  had  their  company  games, 
which  were  of  the  informal  order  played  when  time  could  be  secured. 

The  season  started  in  earnest  with  the  organization  of  the  Battalion 
League,  the  first  games  being  played  on  May  1.  The  1st,  2d  and  3d  Bat- 
talions, 5th  Infantry:  Outlaws  (composed  of  Machine  Gun  Supply  and  Head- 
quarters Companies,  5th  Infantry,  and  Brigade  Headquarters »  ;  Co.  D,  1st 
Engineers ;  Provisional  Machine  Gun  Battalion  and  Military  Police,  formed 
the  league.  Games  wrere  played  every  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Each  team  played  three  times  around.  The  league  was  handicapped  from 
the  start  because  each  battalion  was  away  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  firing 
on  the  range.  Scheduled  games  during  such  absence  were  postponed.  Co.  D. 
1st  Engineers,  took  the  lead  from  the  start,  winning  five  straight  games.  The 
3d  Battalion  players  were  unfortunate  in  that  they  went  to  the  range  early 
in  the  season  and  were  unable  to  get  in  the  necessary  practise  work,  having 
to  start  right  in  playing  on  their  return.  This  team  had  a  fighting  chance, 
but  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  race  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
because  several  players  were  attending  school  in  Coblenz.  The  final  league 
standing : 
Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Co.  D,   1st  Engineers 13       2       .866        Military  Police  5     10       .333 

3d   Bat.,   5th   Inf 7       2        .778        1st  Bat.,   5th  Inf 3       S        .2.3 

Outlaws     5       4       .555       Machine  Gun  Bat 4     11       .2o6 

2d  Bat.,   5th  Inf 7       7       .500 
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The  following  men  were  in  charge  of  Base  Ball  in  the  Andernach  area: 
Brigade  Athletic  Officer  Lieut.  E.  M.  S.  Steward;  Robert  I ».  Baker,  Athletic 
Director  Y.  M.  C.  A..  5th  Infantry;  Co.  D,  1st  Engineers— Capt.  Drinkwater, 
Lieut.  Taylor,  Lieut.  Shaw;  Machine  Gun  Battalion— Lieut.  Farrell;  1st 
Battalion — Lieut.  Whitehead ;  2d  Battalion—  Lieut.  Crim  and  Lieut,  I 
rad  ;  3d  Battalion — Capt.  Dunlap  and  Lieut.  Shugart ;  Military  Police— Sgt. 
Smith;  Outlaws — Pvt.  Jack  Harris. 

Following  are  the  men  who  brought  The  championship  to  the  Engii  i 
Day,  catcher:  O'Quinn  and  Bracey,  pitchers;  Hamilton,  first  base;  Roe< 
second  base;  Zuber,  third  base;  Davison,  shortstop;  Ferran,  right  field; 
BIcBally,  center  field;  Boehm,  left  field.  Outstanding  stars  on  the  other 
teams  were:  Howell,  third  base;  Frazer,  shortstop,  and  Beard,  pitcher,  <<f 
the  Outlaws.  Weismier,  third  base:  Pritchett,  catcher;  Stokes,  pitcher; 
Dunlop,  first  base,  of  the  3d  Battalion.  Noyak,  third  base:  Peebles  and 
Posey,  pitchers,  of  the  2d  Battalion.  Crim  and  Whitehead,  pitchers,  of  the 
1st  Battalion.  Busch,  catcher,  and  Reynolds,  pitcher,  of  the  Military  Police. 
Farrell,  pitcher  and  first  base,  of  the  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 


1,  E.  W.  ("Pat")  Brannon,  Chief  Athletic  Director;  2,  Lewis  W.  Riess,  Associate 
Athletic  Director;  3.  Robert  D.  Baker,  Athletic  Direr-tor  5th  Infantry,  Andernach;  4, 
Charles  H.  Tooze,  Director  of  the  Liberty  Hut,  Coblenz;  5,  W.  II.  Hefelfinger,  Ath- 
letic Director  50th  Infantry,  Mayen. 

Y.M.C.A.   ATHLETIC   DIRECTORS   WITH  AMERICAN   FORCES   IN   GERMANY. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Andernach,  Mayen  and  Coblenz  schedules  a  special 
series  was  played  between  the  champions  of  the  leagues  to  decide  the  best 
team  in  the  American  Forces  in  Germany.  The  Sanitary  Train  of  the  50th 
Infantry,  champions  of  the  Mayen  League,  defeated  the  Engineers,  champions 
of  the  Andernach  League,  at  Carnival  Island.  Coblenz,  on  July  11,  by  the 
score  of  4 — 1.  This  game  was  for  the  championship  of  the  Second  Brigade 
and  also  to  pick  the  team  which  would  compete  against  the  winners  of  the 
Coblenz  League — the  First  Brigade  and  Headquarters  Troops. 

Eighth  Infantry  won  the  championship  of  the  First  Brigade  and  met  San- 
itary Train  for  the  championship  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  for  the  first  half 
of  the  season  in  a  special  series,  best  two  out  of  three  games.  The  Sth  Infan- 
try won  two  straight  and  the  championship.  The  first  went  to  the  Dough- 
boys by  the  score  of  3 — 1,  and  the  second,  6—3. 

The  line-ups  for  both  games  follow  :  Sth  Infantry — Shafer,  left  field  ; 
Semirow,  pitcher-shortstop;  Matthews,  shortstop:  McGuire,  catcher:  Hoggins, 
second  base;  Malone  and  Cross,  right  field:  Bouldin.  first  base:  Floyd,  left 
field;  Wagner,  third  base:  Frick.  pitcher.  Sanitary  Train — Weismier.  third 
base :  Socias.  left  field  :  Pritchett,  catcher ;  Reynolds,  first  base  ;  Davis,  sec- 
ond base ;  Posey,  right  field  :  Arnold,  shortstop ;  Didszoneit.  center  field  ; 
Maugh,  pitcher.     Umpires — Sheridan  and  Sharkey.     Scorer — Thompson. 
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ARMY  NURSE  CORPS  vs.   Y.M.C.A.   GIRLS. 

The  Army  Nurses  won  from  the  "Y"  girls  by  the  score  of  30 — 12  at  Car- 
nival Island  Field,  August  6,  in  the  first  diamond  battle  between  women  since 
the  Yank  army  was  transplanted  from  France  to  Germany.  Fifteen  safe  hits 
— two  of  them  home  runs,  a  pair  of  triples  and  two  doubles — against  eight 
singles  by  the  "Y"  girls,  was  the  reason  for  the  victory.  A  crowd  of  nearly 
8,000  persons  saw  the  game.      Here  is  the  way  the  teams  lined  up  : 

Nurses — Williams,  shortstop  ;  Murphy,  first  base ;  Nellis,  pitcher ;  Burk- 
hardt,  second  base ;  McDermott.  left  field ;  Gambill,  third  base ;  Cavanaugh, 
right  field  :  Keagris,  catcher :  Rudolf,  center  field.  "Y"  Girls — Van  Hagen, 
shortstop  ;  Brown,  left  field  ;  Beveredge,  third  base  ;  Hails,  first  base ;  Buhr- 
man.  catcher:  Vincent,  pitcher;  Sanford,  center  field;  Glover,  second  base; 
Howard  and  Aldridge,   right  field.     

U.S.S.  PITTSBURGH  vs.  A.F.  IN  G. 
The  sailors  of  the  U.S.S.  Pittsburgh,  under  the  management  of  Lieut. 
Glover,  were  brought  to  Coblenz  from  Cherbourg,  France,  to  play  a  special 
tbree-garae  series  with  teams  of  the  A.F.  in  G.  during  the  week'  of  August 
9-15.  In  the  first  game  with  the  Machine  Gunners,  the  sailors  lost  by  the 
score  of  10 — 0.  despite  the  fact  that  Diltz,  their  pitcher,  struck  out  twelve 
men.  Ten  errors  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall.  The  line-up  of  the  teams 
follows  : 

Machine  Gun  Troops— Freck,  3b.:  Linzer,  cf. :  Neville,  ss.:  Seholl.  If.:  Schmaltz,  p.; 
Funk,  <■.:  Lawson,  2b.;  Butterfield,  if.:  Chappell,  lb.  U.S.S.  Pittsburgh— Zimmer- 
man, 2l>.:  Schmigle,  lb.:  Campbell,  31>.-ss.;  Diltz,  p.;  Glover,  2b.;  Frederickson,  3b.- 
1b. ;  Kirst,  cf.;  1'epke,   If.;  Buse,  2b. -es.;  Kogel,  rf. 

In  the  second  game  the  sailors  showed  some  real  Base  Ball.  They  played 
the  5th  Infantry  at  Andernaeh,  and  up  until  the  ninth  inning  had  a  2 — 1 
lead.  However,  in  the  last  frame  the  Doughboys  slipped  over  a  run,  tieing 
the  score,  and  in  the  tenth  the  sailors  had  the'  misfortune  to  see  the  game 
lost  when  Whitehead,  the  big  first  sacker  for  the  Infantrymen,  drove  in  the 
run  which  ended  one  of  the  prettiest  ball  games  ever  seen  in  the  Second 
Brigade.     The  line-ups  follow  : 

5th  Infantry— Waters,  3b.:  Frazer,  ss.:  Csowski.  2b.;  Whitehead,  lb.;  Peebles,  c; 
Kovack,  If.;  Hobbins,  cf . :  Posey,  cf.;  Stokes,  rf.;  Terry,  rf. ;  Sparks,  p.;  Crim,  p. 
U.S.S.  Pittsburgh— Zimmerman.  2b.;  Campbell,  lb.:  Diltz,  ss. ;  Glover,  e.;  Frederick- 
t.ou,  3b.;  Kirst,  cf . ;  Pepke,  If.;  Schmigle,  p.;  Kogel,   rf. 

The  sailors  won  the  third  game  from  the  Quartermasters  of  the  A.F.  in  G. 
League,  4 — 3,  the  contest  lasting  but  five  innings.  Diltz  and  Pepke  starred 
for  the  tars,  while  Capt.  Strong  for  the  Quartermasters  played  his  usual  good 
game.     The  line-ups  : 

U.S.S.  Pittsburgh— Zimmerman,  2b.:  Campbell,  lb.:  Diltz,  ss.:  Glover,  c. :  Frederick- 
son.  3b.;  Kirst,  cf . :  I'epke,  If.:  Schmigle,  p.;  Buse,  rf.  Quartermasters — Zedeker,  2b.; 
Simpson,  lb.;  Harsh,  lb.;  Northcutt,  ss.:  Strong,  cf. ;  Jordon,  rf.;  Kraumer,  If.; 
ttentzel,  3b. ;  Goodwin  and  Johnson,  c. ;  Martin,  p. 


COMBINED  LEAGUE,  FIRST  TEAMS. 

The  middle  of  July  found  the  First  and  Second  Brigade  schedules  drawing 
to  a  close  and  the  teams  still  clamoring  for  more  Base  Ball.  As  the  weather 
was  at  its  best,  a  league  was  formed  consisting  of  eight  teams  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Germany.  Four  were  from  the  Second  Brigade  : 
5th  and  50th  Infantry,  Sanitary  Train  and  Engineers:  while  the  8th  Infan- 
try. Quartermasters,  Headquarters  Troops  and  Guards  represented  the  First 
Brigade.  The  Second  Brigade  teams  started  off  well,  taking  the  lead.  The 
5th  won  four  consecutive  games,  and  the  50th  its  first  three  matches.  The 
Guards  had  only  one  pitcher  of  any  effectiveness,  Martin,  who  worked  in 
nearly  every  game,  but  they  stuck  to  the  end.  The  Sanitary  Train  dropped 
out  early  in  the  runring  and  thereafter  all  their  games  were  forfeited. 

At  the  end  of  August  army  maneuvers  were  started  and  the  Base  Ball 
season  was  suspended,  with  but  eleven  games  remaining  on  the  schedule.     As 
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soon  as  possible  after  the  troops  had  returned,  the  deciding  contests  were 
played.  These  games  included  the  Quartermasters  and  Fifth  Infantry,  which 
were  then  occupying  the  top  places  in  the  standing.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
game  the  5th  Infantry  cinched  the  pennant,  with  the  Q.M.C.  pushing  them 
only  one  and  a  half  games  behind.  The  final  standing  of  the  league  follows  : 
Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

5th  Infantry   12       2        .857        8th  Infantry   *        6        .500 

Quartermasters     10        3        .769        50th   Infantry    4        7        .363 

Headquarters   Troops    6        5        .545        Guards 4       8        .333 

Engineers    6       5        .545        Sanitary  Train   I      13        .071 

No  team  had  a  monopoly  of  stars.  Whitehead  of  the  5th,  however,  was 
the  real  slugger  of  the  league.  In  eleven  games  he  batted  around  .550.  The 
5th  also  produced  two  other  remarkable  players.  Pritchett  did  backstop  duty 
and  took  105  chances  with  a  .960  percentage  of  efficiency.  Crim  pitched  in 
•seven  games,  winning  six  and  losing  one,  allowing  less  than  one-half  an 
earned  run  per  nine-inning  game.  Ilallock  and  Wright  of  the  50th  Infantry 
performed  consistently,  the  former  playing  the  infield  with  an  average  of 
.900  and  the  other  covering  center  field  with  a  perfect  record.  For  the 
Guards,  Luna  at  second  base  and  Mouldin,  right  fielder,  starred  in  fielding. 
Luna  played  the  entire  eleven  games  with  a  perfect  average,  while  Mouldin 
finished  with  .930.  Martin  lost  much  of  his  effectiveness  on  account  of 
ha%*ing  to  pitch  every  game,  but  of  the  313  batters  who  faced  him  81  were 
strikeouts. 

Northcutt,  Strong  and  Zedeker  probably  took  first  three  places  for  the 
Quartermasters.  Northcutt  played  at  short  and  behind  the  plate.  He  batted 
.333  in  addition  to  being  credited  with  five  stolen  bases.  Strong  was  another 
batter  who  finished  with  .333.  He  fielded  for  .903.  although  playing  almost 
every  position  on  the  diamond.  Zedeker,  playing  all  the  infield  positions, 
fielded  for  .900  and  batted  .440>.  McGuire  helped  the  8th  Infantry  over 
many  a  rough  road  by  his  wonderful  catching.  In  the  entire  season  he 
made  only  two  errors  and  finished  with  an  average  of  .990.  For  the  Engi- 
neers, Davison  handled  the  shortstop  position  for  an  average  of  .857,  with 
only  four  errors,  while  Howell  had  one  mistake  in  judgment  at  third  base. 
Both  hit  well  over  .350  and  Howell  also  had  six  stolen  bases. 

Beck,  pitching  for  Headquarters  Troop,  showed  class  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  but  weakened  when  he  was  called  on  to  pitch  every  game.  He  split 
even  on  wins  and  losses  in  six  games,  and  of  the  179  batters  who  faced  him 
he  allowed  only  27  hits  and  three  walks.  He  struck  out  43  men  and  allowed 
0.94  earned  run  per  nine-inning  game.  McCann  caught  a  creditable  game  for 
the  Troop.  He  fielded  .961  and  hit  .185.  Foster  played  almost  every  posi- 
tion in  the  infield  and  consequently  his  record  suffered.  At  that,  he  finished 
the  season  wTith  .926  in  the  field  and  batted  .326. 


COBLENZ  LEAGUE  OF  SECOND  TEAMS. 

During  the  second  week  in  July  a  league  was  formed  composed  of  teams 
which  had  shown  ability  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  but  had  not 
quite  reached  the  class  shown  by  the  clubs  in  the  larger  organizations.  This 
was  called  the  "First  Brigade  and  Headquarters  Troops  League."  Third 
Series.  All  teams  were  from  outfits  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cob- 
lenz.  The  teams  represented  the  7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Quartermaster's 
Depot  at  Bendorf.  2d  Battalion,  6th  Field  Artillery  ;  1st  Battalion.  8th  Infan- 
try, 1st  Field   Signal  Battalion  and  the  Ordnance  Detachment  at  Metternich. 

After  getting  away  to  a  bad  start,  during  which  time  the  Ordnance  Detach 
meut  dropped  out  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  at  the  depot,  the 
teams  settled  down  and  played  good  ball.  The  Machine  Gunners  led  from  the 
beginning.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  team's  wonderful  fielding  and  the 
fine  pitching  of  "Lefty"  Schmaltz.  The  1st  Battalion  and  the  Artillery  lost 
their  first  few  games,  but  steadied  down  toward  the  end  and  finished  the 
season    tied    for    second    place.      The    Quartermasters   played    well,    but    were 
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unfortunate,   due    more    to  peculiar   breaks   of    luck    than    anything   else,   and 
finished  fourth.     Signal  Battalion  dropped  out  because  of  lack  of  practise. 

The  Machine  Gunners  finished  the  season  with  a  fielding  average  of  .914 
and  a  batting  percentage  of  .220 ;  1st  Battalion,  .S.j4  for  fielding,  .211  for 
batting;  Artillery,  ..S79  for  lielding,  .145  for  batting;  while  Q.M.C.  fielded 
.880  and  batted  .230.  The  series  was  marked  by  the  hitting  of  Schmaltz, 
Machine  Gunners;  the  pitching  of  "Tubby"  Blallock,  Artillery;  the  catching 
ol   Doucette,  Quartermasters,  and  the  backstopping  of  Johnson,  1st  Battalion. 

When  but  four  more  games  remained  to  be  played,  army  maneuvers  started, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  season  had  to  be  declared  officially  closed.  This, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  final  standing,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  tie 
for  second  place  between  the  Artillery  and  the  1st  Battalion,  the  teams  could 
not  change  their  positions  in  the  remaining  games.  The  final  standing : 
Team.  Wen.  Lost.  PC.  Team.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Machine   Gunners    6      ..       1000        6th    Field    Artillery 4       2        .G<56 

Quartermasters,   Beudorf....    4       2       .666       1st   Bat.,    Sth   Inf 2       4       .333 

Difference  of  S  games  between  won  and  lost  due  to  forfeiture  of  games  by  1st  Field 
Signal  Battalion,  

t  ALL-A.F.  IN  G.  TEAM. 
After  counting  the  votes  of  managers  of  the  league  teams  in  the  A.F.  in  G. 
and  looking  over  records  of  the  various  players,  Lew  Riess,  "Y"  athletic 
department,  with  the  assistance  of  Sgt.  G.  C.  Thompson,  official  scorer  of  the 
A.F.G.  League,  announced  the  following  All-Star  A.F.G.  Base  Ball  team  for 
1920:  Crim  (5th  Infantry)  and  Martin  (Guards),  pitchers;  Pritchett  (Sth 
Infantry),  catcher:  Foster  (Headquarters  Troops),  first  base;  Luna  (Guards), 
second  base;  Davison  (Engineers),  shortstop;  Weismier  (Sth  Infantry),  third 
base;  Whitehead  (oth  Infantry),  left  field:  Shafer  (Sth  Infantry),  center 
field;  Strong  (Quartermasters),  right  field;  Zedeker  (Quartermasters),  utility. 


THREE  PITCHING   RECORDS. 

Ray  Minor  of  the  Ordnance  Detachment  established  two  records  while 
pitching  in  the  First  Brigade  League.  The  first  was  a  long  run  of  strike- 
outs. On  April  17,  against  the  Engineers,  he  struck  out  eighteen  men.  In 
his  next  game,  on  April  2'A,  against  Provisional  Guards,  he  had  seventeen 
strikeouts,  and  in  the  third  game,  on  April  29,  against  Headquarters  Troop, 
he  struck  out  thirteen  men,  for  a  grand  total  of  forty-eight.  Minor  is  a  left- 
hander with  a  fast  curve  ball  and  terrific  speed,  but  very  erratic. 

On  June  19,  Minor  established  a  record  which  is  unique  in  Base  Ball  annals. 
While  pitching  against  the  Machine  Gun  Troops  he  allowed  three  runs  in  one 
inning  without  a  man  hitting  the  ball.  The  first  four  men  were  hit.  the  next 
man  walked,  then  followed  two  strikeouts.  He  again  walked  a  man,  and 
finally  struck  out  the  ninth  man  for  the  third  out.  Minor  continued  his  wild- 
ness  in  the  next  inning  by  walking  the  first  batter  and  then  struck  out  the 
second,  so  that  out  of  the  first  eleven  men  not  one  touched  the  ball.  It  was 
the  twelfth  man  who  finally  hit  the  ball,  a  fly  to  the  infield.  Minor's  record 
for  the  game  was  as  follows:  Men  hit,  five:  strikeouts,  fifteen;  bases  on 
balls,  fifteen :  wild  pitches,  two ;  hits  allowed,  five.  Final  score,  Machine 
Gunners  12,  Ordnance  8. 

Semirow,  pitching  for  Sth  Infantry  against  the  G-2  team  from  Army 
Headquarters,  was  the  first  man  in  the  A.F.  in  G.  to  pitch  a  no-hit  game.  On 
June  27  his  mates  landed  a  2 — 0  win  over  their  opponents,  due  to  Semirow  s 
brilliant  work.  Peck,  the  opposing  pitcher,  allowed  only  four  hits,  struck  out 
six  men  and  failed  to  give  a  pass.  Five  errors  was  the  cause  of  his  defeat, 
both  runs  being  scored  on  misplays  by  his  fielders.  Semirow  was  just  a  little 
better.  He  did  not  walk  a  man,  but  errors  enabled  two  of  the  opponents  to 
get  on  base,  both  of  whom  were  put  out  before  reaching  third.  Eight  men 
struck  out.  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  innings 
but  three  men  faced  him. 
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China's  Wonderful  Series 

Base  Ball  was  never  so  popular  in  China  as  in  1920.  Most  of  the  teams 
represented  were  U.  S.  service  teams  :  the  15th  U.  S.  Infantry  at  Tientsin  ; 
the  U,  S.  Marines,  Peking ;  the  U.  S.  Railway  Engineers,  Harbin,  and  the 
various  teams  from  the  battleships  ot  the  Asiatic  squadron  In  addition  to 
the  service  teams,  most  of  the  treaty  ports  were  represented  by  teams, 
•specially  strong  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  where  most  of  the  players  were 
former  American  college  men  with  a  sprinkling  of  former  service  men. 

The  loth  IT.  S.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Tientsin,  won  the  service  champion- 
ship of  the  Philippines  and  China  by  defeating  the  strong  4th  Philippine 
Infantry  team,  champions  of  the  islands,  two  out  of  three  games  in  the 
hardest  fought  series  ever  played  in  China.  Only  four  runs  were  scored  and 
nineteen  hits  made  by  both  teams  in  the  three  games.  The  4th  Philippine 
Infantry  won  the  first  game,  2 — 0,  Liboon,  the  little  southpaw,  twirling  a 
no-hit  game.  Bame  pitched  well  in  this  game,  holding  the  Filipinos  to  four 
hits.     He  would  not  have  been  scored  on  with  good  support. 

Hutehinson.  for  the  15th,  won  the  second  game  of  the  series  by  beating 
Birtulpo,  the  "Christy  Mathewson"  of  the  Philippines,  1 — 0,  in  a  pitchers' 
battle.     This  game  evened  the  series. 

The  third  and  last  game  was  another  thriller.  Liboon,  the  no-hit  hero  of 
the  first  game,  again  faced  Bame.  This  was  Bame's  day.  Only  twenty-eight 
men  faced  him,  and  two  hits  was  the  total  collected  by  the  Filipinos.  Ober- 
kofler,  the  first  baseman  of  the  loth,  scored  the  only  run  of  the  game  in  the 
fifth  inning,  when  he  singled,  went  to  third  on  Madge's  single  and  scored  on 
a  sacrifice  fly.  Three  shutout  games,  all  pitchers'  battles,  the  best  victory 
being  by  a  2 — 0  margin. 

The  winning  of  this  series  was  especially  sweet  to  the  15th  Infantry, 
because  the  Filipinos  had  just  finished  drubbing  the  Marines  in  Peking  in  a 
three-game  series.  The  Marines  had  won  an  early  season  series  from  the 
15th.  The  last  game  of  the  Filipino  series  in  Peking  was  a  rout,  the  4th 
Infantry  gathering  20  runs  to  1  for  the  Marines,  hitting  the  ball  to  alT 
corners  of  the  lot. 

The  4th  Philippine  Infantry  team  is  one  of  the  fastest  native  teams  that 
has  played.  If  some  manager  could  lure  Birtulpo,  the  big  right-hander,  into 
professional  Base  Ball  in  the  States,  he  would  prove  a  sensation. 

The  15th  Infantry  team  is  composed  of  five  officers,  all  former  college  men, 
and  nine  enlisted  men.  The  officers  are :  Capt.  Ferrin.  University  of  Vei- 
jnont :  Lieut.  Bowden,  Sewanee :  Lieut.  Hutchinson.  University  of  Georgia  : 
Lieut.  Cummings,  Rice  Institute,  and  Lieut.  Gibbens,  University  of  Kansas, 
who  managed  the  team.  Among  the  enlisted  men.  Bame.  a  speedball  artist. 
nnd   Madge  and   Oberkofler.   infielders,  had  excellent   seasons. 

The  Shanghai  Civilians  had  a  good  year,  with  a  victory  over  the  15th 
Infantry  to  their  credit  in  a  series  which  went  into  an  extra  game  on  account 
of  a  tie.  Distances  mean  nothing  in  the  Orient  in  Base  Ball,  as  is  evidenced 
t»y  the  fact  that  the  15th  Infantry  journeyed  to  Shanghai,  a  distance  of  eight 
hundred  miles  by  rail,  and  to  Manila  for  the  Carnival  tournament,  which  is 
about  2.000  miles  by  rail  and  water.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  an  ama- 
teur team  in  the  United  States  traveling  ten  days  each  way  to" take  part  in 
n  week's  series.  As  Shanghai  is  not  a  service  team,  they  have  no  claim  to 
-hp  title. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  15th  Infantry  team,  which  won  15  games, 
lost  8  and  tied  1  for  a  percentage  of  .652  : 

iQ-F.S.R.R.  Eng.  <HaTbin)  7  2— Marines  (Peking)  7  14— Navy  0 

"—  F.S.R.R.  Eng  Harbin)  1  0— Marines  (Peking)  3  0— Shanghai  2 

*0— Tientsin  8  .—Marines  (Peking)  2  4— F.S.S.  Albany  0 

]0— Tientsin  2  3— Shanghai  14  8— F.S.S.  Albany  1 

3— Tientsin  4  8— Navy  1  —  Oh  Phil.  Inf.  2 

f—  Tientsin  1  2— Shanghai  1  1— 4th  Phil.  Inf.  0 

<>— Tientsin  2  ]— Navy  0  1 — Jth  Thil.  Inf,  0 

1— Marines  (Peking)  4  2—  Shanghai  2 
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School  Base  Ball  in  Shanghai 

The  Shanghai  American  School  Base  Ball  team,  1020,  set  several  new  r>-<- 
orris.  With  practically  no  coaching,  very  little  practice,  poor  equipment,  they 
won  five  out  of  seven  games,  scoring  seventy  runs  to  thirty,  making  two  hits 
to  every  one  by  the  opponents,  which  is  a  remarkable  record  for  the  school- 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Shanghai  sportsmen  that  the  school  teams  would  put  up 
a  good  fight  against  any  average  school  in  America. 

The  most  memorable  games  of  the  season  were  the  St.  John's  game  of 
May  .">!  and  the  second  Nanyang  game  of  June  0.  In  the  fifth  inninjr  St. 
John's  ran  the  score  from  1 — 1  to  4 — 1.  putting  Shanghai  far  in  the  rear. 
The  first  of  the  seventh  raised  the  score  to  G — 1.  In  Shanghai's  half  of  the 
seventh,  D.  Rugh  reached  first  on  a  fumble.  Brewster  struck  out.  and  then 
R.  Rugh  hit  the  ball  for  a  home  run,  the  first  of  the  season.  Although  that 
stirred  up  some  enthusiasm,  Shanghai  lost  the  game,  6 — 3. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  team's  work  for  the  season  of  seven 
games.  The  teams  played  were:  Nanyang  (2).  St.  John's.  Soochow  Uni- 
versity,  Shanghai  College,  Ilanbury   School  and  the  U.S.S.  Elcano. 


S.A.S.    BATTING   AVERAGES,  1920. 


Name  and  Pos.  AB. 

R.    Rugh.    p 21 

I'.    Haskell,    lb...  24 

J.   Viking,   c 26 

W.    Elterich,    cf..  23 

H     White,    !f 24 

R.   Squires.   3b....  22 

I'.  Chase,  ss IT 


R. 

H. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Name  and  Pos. 

AB 

12 

10 

4 

4 

2 

D.   Rugh.   2b 

.  26 

11 

8 

lit 

1 

h 

H.   Brewster,   rf. 

.  16 

10 

14 

91 

13 

2 

W,   Hudson,    f... 

.   12 

6 

8 

1 

4 

E.    Lock  wood,    f. 

.     1 

6 

S 

5 

4 

J.    McKinnon,    f. 

.     2 

5 

2 

2 

6 

3 

15 

5 

4 

Totals     

.214 

70      63    143      30      28 
Three-base  hits — S.A.S.  1,   opponents  2.     Home 


Two-base  hits — S.A.S.  9,  opponents  2. 
runs— S.A.S.    2,   opponents  1.     Total  hits— S.A.S.    63,   opponents   31.     Bases   on   balls— Off 
S.A.S.    pitchers    17,    opponent    pitchers    27.      Struck    out— By    S.A.S.    pitchers    89,    oppo- 
nent pitchers  30. 

INTERSCHOIiASTIC    STANDING,    1920. 


S.A.S 833 

St.    John's    500 

Nanyang    333 


Shanghai   000 

Soochow     000 

Nanbury 000 


University  of  Chicago  Team  in  Japan 

The  University  of  Chicago  Base  Ball  team  was  invited  to  play  in  Japan  in 
the  spring  of  Hi2<>,  following  their  visit  of  1915.  The  trip  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  that  has  been  made  by  a  college  team  to  a  foreign  country. 
Wherever  the  American  boys  appeared  they  were  received  with  demonstra- 
tions of  great  enthusiasm.  The  first  game  was  played  on  Waseda  Field  with 
7,000  spectators  present.  It  ran  for  twelve  innings  and  lasted  three  hours. 
The  score  was  tied  with  six  runs  for  each  team  and  the  crowd  became  so 
wrought  up  with  excitement  that  after  the  game  was  finished  the  Japanese 
enthusiasts  followed  the  American  players  for  over  a'mile  to  their  hotel, 
cheering  and  shouting  their  approval.  The  scores  of  the  series,  including  a 
game  with  University  of  California  and  the  Chinese  team  at  Honolulu  follow  ; 

2— r'niv.   of  California   6 April  16 

'■', — Chinese   Team.    Honolulu.    4 April  23 

6- Waseda   6    May    1 1 

1— Keio   (.)    (10    inn.) May     13 

5— Imperial    Univ.     0 May     1"> 

4 — Hosei    1    Mav    17 

4— Waseda   2    May    19 

3—  Kdo  J    (Ju  inn.) May    21 


1— Keio    2    

Mav    22 

0—  Waseda    2    

Mav     2e 

3— Waseda    1    

3— Waseda  4   (14  inn.  i 

May    2* 

Mav    H 

6 — Kwansei   G.-ikmn    4 

8— Waseda   1   

0— Keio  I   

June     2 

June     7 

June   10 
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How  to  Lay  Out  a   Base  Ball  Diamond 

By  Henry  Fabian, 
Expert  Ground  Builder,  in  Charge  of  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York. 

For  a  good  Base  Ball  diamond  the  first  requirement  is  a  roomy,  level 
piece  of  ground.  If  there  is  any  slope,  it  should  always  be  from  the  infield 
to  the  outfield — never  from  the  outfield  to  the  infield.  If  there  is  a  natural, 
springy  turf  it  will  be  greatly  superior  to  a  hard,  unyielding  surface  which 
dries  rocklike  under  the  sun. 

Playing  fields  for  league  clubs  should  always  be  enclosed.  They  are, 
ordinarily,  where  there  are  paid  admissions.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
enclosed,  if  possible,  where  there  are  city  leagues  and  independent  amateur 
leagues.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  good  playing  field  where  it  can  be 
crossed  at  the  will  of  the  public. 

To  lay  out  the  diamond,  first  of  all  drive  a  peg  at  the  apex  of  the  spot 
where  home  plate  is  to  be  located.  Turn  home  plate,  if  possible,  so  that  the 
batter  may  face  south  by  east.  The  nearer  that  the  batter  can  turn  direct 
to  the  south  and  still  leave  plenty  of  playing  room,  the  better  for  the  play- 
ers in  all  seasons  of  the  playing  year. 

Having  driven  the  peg  into  the  ground,  run  a  cord  straight  out  to  the 
south,  presuming  that  the  peg  can  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  pro- 
jected field.  Bear  to  the  east  rather  than  to  the  west,  if  there  must  be  a 
choice.  Measure  off  127  feet  3%  inches  on  the  cord,  and  drive  a  peg  at 
this  point  for  second  base. 

Now  measure  along  the  cord  a  distance  of  60  feet  6  inches.  Drive  a  peg 
here  for  the  front  of  the  pitcher's  plate.  Measure  another  six  inches  and 
drive  a  peg  for  the  back  of  the  pitcher's  plate.  Measure  2  feet  7}J  inches 
further,  and  drive  a  peg  for  the  exact  center  of  the  diamond.  From  this 
center  to  second  base  will  be  63  feet  7H  inches. 

Fasten  the  cord  firmly  to  the  peg  at  the  center  of  the  diamond  and  extend 
each  end  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  measurement  across  this 
peg.  At  one  end  of  the  cord  thus  extended,  drive  a  peg  for  first  base:  at 
the  other  end.  drive  a  peg  for  third  base.  To  prove  the  exactness  of  the 
location  of  the  pegs  at  first  base  and  third  base,  test  them  with  a  cord 
ninety  feet  in  length,  measuring  from  the  home  plate  peg  to  the  first  base 
peg,  thence  to  the  second  base  peg,  thence  to  the  third  base  peg,  and  thence 
to  the  peg  at  home  plate. 

If  you  follow  these  directions  it  is  impossible  to  be  wrong  in  laying  out 
the  diamond.  If  the  pegs  at  first  base  and  third  base  should  be  an  inch  or 
two  out  of  alignment  when  measuring,  the  ninety-foot  test  will  bring  them 
exactly  to  position. 

To  lay  out  the  boys'  official  diamond,  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  direc- 
tions given.  After  driving  in  the  peg  for  home  plate,  measure  a  distance  of 
115  feet  IIV2  inches  straightaway  with  your  cord.  Measure  fifty  feet  straight- 
away for  the  front  line  of  the  pitcher's  plate.  Measure  six  inches  further 
for  the  back  line  of  the  pitcher's  plate.     Now  measure  7  feet  5?i   inches 
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further  for  the  exact  center  of  the  diamond.  This  will  be  57  feet  11% 
inches  from  the  home  plate  .peg  and  the  same  distance  from  the  second 
base  pea,.  Fasten  the  cord  at  the  stake  which  marks  the  center  of  the 
field,  and  extend  it  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  from  which  you  have 
been  measuring  to  locate  the  pegs  for  first  base  and  third  base.  To  test 
their  location,  take  a  cord  82  feet  in  length  and  measure  from  home  plate 
peg  to  first  base  peg,  thence  to  second  base  peg,  thence  to  third  base  peg, 
and  thence  to  home  plate  peg.     It  is  simple  and  will  be  accurate. 

For  smaller  diamonds  reduce  your  measuring  cord  correspondingly  in 
length,  always  remembering  that  the  front  line  of  the  pitcher's  plate  is 
never  in  the  center  of  the  field,   but   nearer  home  plate  than  second  base. 

The  rules  stipulate  that  the  backstop  shall  be  ninety  feet  from  the  home 
plate,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  better  for  amateur  and 
college  fields,  and  for  all  fields  where  there  is  no  particular  desire  to  have 
Base  Ball  as  a  paid  exhibition,  to  have  the  backstop  nearer  than  the  pre- 
scribed ninety  feet,  even  if  a  runner  does  come  in  occasionally  on  a  passed 
ball  that  hits  the  backstop  when  it  is  so  located.  Almost  all  of  the  major 
league  clubs  have  their  stands  within  the  ninety-foot  limit,  and  the  front  of 
the  stand  is  the  backstop.  If  the  backstop  is  distant  the  spectators  com- 
plain that  they  are  too  far  removed  from  the  action  of  the  game. 

Fabian's  "Turtle-Back"  or  "Spider  Web"  Ball  Field. 

To  make  an  oval-shaped  turtle-back  diamond,  what  I  call  a  spider  web, 
take  a  piece  of  string  and  fasten  one  end  at  home  plate.  Extend  the  string 
directly  toward  center  field  for  a  distance  of  180  feet.  Then  measure  along 
the  string  from  home  plate  toward  the  center  of  the  diamond  a  distance  of 
90  feet.  This  point  will  be  the  absolute  center  of  the  general  playing  field. 
Take  another  string  and  cross  the  center  at  90  feet  exactly  at  right  angles. 
The  four  corners,  where  the  ends  of  the  string  terminate,  will  enclose  the 
general  infield  and  make  a  perfect  square.  Within  this  square  you  again 
cross  the  center  with  two  other  cords  of  180  feet  each,  running  diagonally, 
which  give  you  a  hectagon  outline  that  will  assist  you  in  equally  grading 
the  field  from  the  center  to  the  outside  limits.  The  center  of  the  diamond 
must  not  be  more  than  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground  level  of  each  base, 
and  I  have  drawn  circles  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  each  from  the  center  of 
the  field  showing  how  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  gradually  graded  down 
from  the  peak  of  the  pitcher's  box  to  the  outfield.  Each  ten  feet  should 
mark  a  uniform  decrease  in  height.  This  method  makes  an  excellent  water- 
shed, provides  an  excellent  playing  surface,  and  makes  the  ball  bound  more 
accurately. 

Some  very  ornamental  designs — geometrical  figures,  etc. — have  been  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Fabian  during  his  long  career  as  superintendent  of  major  league 
ball  parks,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  on  the  subject,  or 
answer  any  question  concerning  the  care  of  a  Base  Ball  diamond,  to  readers 
of  the  Spalding  Guide.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Fabian,  care 
of  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street.  New  York, 
accompanied  by  a  two-cent  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 


LEFT  FIELD 


*  New  York  American  Le 

also  uses  this  ground. 


RIGHT  FIELD 


tional  League  Out 
this  ground. 


In  the  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  although  the  lines  begin  at  a  common  home  plate, 
actually  they  have  no  direct  connection  with  each  other  as  right  or  left  field  lines,  but 
are    arranged   in   the   order  to  which  their   length  entitles  them  in  the  comparison. 
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Abolish  the  10%  Tax  on  Athletic  Goods 

Sentiment  is  country-wide  and  growing  to  take  the  10  per  cent  tax  off 
athletic  goods.  Ninety-nine  citizens  out  of  one  hundred  fail  to  realize  that 
it  is  a  tax  on  the  physical  development  of  young  America  and  a  charge 
against  the  ball  and  bat  of  every  youngster  who  plays  our  national  game. 
The  United  States  is  too  big  to  tax  the  "kids."'  The  manufacturers  are  open 
and  frank  in  saying  that  prices  will  fall  at  once  if  the  tax  is  removed. 
Congress  should  lift  it.  Give  the  boys  a  chance  to  get  everything  possible 
in  the  way  of  physical  exercise  and  development  without  being  assessed 
by  their  own  government  for  the  privilege,  and  the  10  per  cent  tax  is  an 
assessment — nothing  less. 

Army  officials  freely  admit  that  nothing  helped  so  well  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  soldiers  during  the  war  as  athletics,  and  no  sport  contributed 
more  than  Base  Ball.  Manufacturers  devoted  their  energies  to  rushing 
Base  Ball  equipment  to  camps  at  home  and  abroad.  Constantly  they  were 
urged  to  ship  more  and  faster.  '"Base  Ball  is  the  great  playing  force  that 
is  helping  America,"  was  the  message  repeated  again  and  again. 

Base  Ball  is  still  the  great  playing  force  that  is  helping  America,  but  a 
mistake  has  been  made  in  making  the  playing  harder  and  more  costly  to 
the  little  fellows  and  the  youths,  who  are  being  made  to  pay  for  their  fun, 
their  play  and  their  exercise,  the  very  things  that  we  need  as  a  nation  to 
encourage.  Base  Ball  is  the  best  antidote  on  earth  to  bolshevism.  It 
makes  Americans  who  are  for  fair  play  and  a  square  deal.  It  is  a  powerful 
force  for  civilization  against  the  intrigue  and  the  false  teaching  of  the 
soapbox  sophist. 

Advise  your  Senator  and  Congressman  that  you  do  not  believe  in  taxing 
the  boys  of  the  United  States  for  their  athletics.  The  boys  of  England  are 
exempt.  In  Great  Britain,  a  land  of  all  outdoor  sports  like  ours,  they  would 
not  think  of  levying  a  tax  on  the  implements  of  sport  w7hich  go  to  make 
their  boys  sound  in  flesh  and  sane  in  mind. 

Outdoor  games  are  not  luxuries.  They  are  educational  and  body  build- 
ing. We  do  not  play  enough  as  it  is.  The  war  proved  to  us  that  we  had 
done  w7ell  as  far  as  we  had  gone  with  our  athletics,  and  showed  just  as 
plainly  that  we  had  not  gone  half  far  enough. 

Get  rid  of  the  tax  on  the  boys.  Give  them  a  chance.  Don't  make  them 
pay  to  be  sound  in  body.  The  shoe  should  be  on  the  other  foot.  New  and 
big  problems  are  confronting  us  to  be  solved  by  strong  and  healthy  men. 
Abolish  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  future  of  the  American  race. 


TO  READERS  OF  THE  GUIDE. 

During  the  course  of  the  Base  Ball  season  the  publishers  are  occasionally 
in  receipt  of  letters  of  information  stating  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
procure  the  Spalding  Guide  or  the  Spalding  Record  in  various  localities. 
Either  book  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  per  copy,  and  the  pub- 
lishers will  esteem  it  a  favor  to  be  notified  of  any  town  where  the  Guide  or 
the  Record  cannot  be  obtained.  Address  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company.  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Reason  for  an  Official  Ball 

In  the  early  days  of  the  national  game  the  ball  was  furnished  by  the  home 
team  and  was  of  home  manufacture.  It  nut  only  varied  in  construction,  but 
often  was  made  to  conform  to  local  wishes.  If  the  home  players  were  good 
barters,  a  lively  ball  was  put  in  the  game,  while  the  reverse  happened  if  the 
opponents  were  superior  batsmen.  This  accounts  for  seemingly  startling 
reversals  in  form,  as  indicated  by  the  earlier  scores,  and  served  to  create  an 
impression  that  sinister  influences  were  tampering  with  the  players,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ball  was  at  fault. 

With  a  standard  basis,  effected  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
League,  in  1876,  the  need  became  apparent  for  a  ball  that  would  give  like 
service  to  all  clubs.  The  league  officials  invited  manufacturers  to  submit 
samples.  After  exhaustive  tests,  the  ball  made  by  A.  G.  Spalding,  who  had 
been  a  prominent  player  on  the  Boston  and  Chicago  teams,  and  shortly 
before  had  started  in  business,  was  accepted,  and  has  continued  since  to  be 
the  official  ball.  With  the  Spalding  ball  a  home  run  in  New  York  is  made 
under  precisely  same  conditions,  as  far  as  the  ball  is  concerned,  as  one  in 
Chicago.  The  players  use  the  Spalding  ball  constantly,  and  the  result  is  uni- 
formity of  play,  as  the  balls  are  of  same  weight  and  measurement.  There  is 
no  chance  to  use  balls  adapted  to  local  conditions,  which  spoiled  oldtime 
contests,  as  official  balls  must  be  given  under  seal  to  the  umpire.  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues,  held  in  Chicago  in  1920,  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  John  B.  Sheridan  of  St.  Louis  was  endorsed  for  a  smaller 
diamond  for  boys'  use  (82-foot  baselines)  and  a  junior  league  ball.  For 
many  years  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  have  made  a  ball  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  use  for  boys  and  retain  at  the  same  time  all  features  of  the  official 
National  League  ball.  This  ball  is  known  as  the  "Spalding  Official  National 
League  Junior  Ball."  It  has  the  cork  center  and  is  made  exactly  like  the 
major  league  ball,  except  smaller.  A  boys'  size  bat,  manufactured  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros.,  has  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  raanv  models.  A  very  interesting  chapter  on  bats  will  be 
found  in  the  special  rules  section  of  the  Bask  Ball  Guide.  Mr.  Sheridan's 
book  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  "How  to  Play  Base  Ball — for  Begin- 
ners." is  most  instructive;   price  10  cents. 

In  selecting  equipment  for  a  team,  much  care  and  thought  is  given  to 
implements  and  uniforms,  as  should  be  the  case.  One  of  the  most  important 
needs  for  a  player  does  not  always  receive  the  attention  that  is  due;  namely, 
the  shoe.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Guide,  the  shoe  is  a  big  per 
cent  to  assist  every  player.  From  his  experience  with  major  league  teams 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  knows  that  players  believe  a 
well-fitting  shoe  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  winning.  That  is  why  so  many  of 
them  have  their  shoes  made  according  to  personal  specifications.  At  Spald- 
ing's  shoe  factory  they  have  hundreds  of  lasts  that  were  fashioned  for  the 
l.est  players.  The  accumulated  knowledge  gained  by  years  of  catering  to 
these  athletes  places  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  in  a  position  to  know  the  most 
desirable  features  to  be  incorporated  in  a  shoe  and  to  know.  also,  what  to 
avoid.  These  ideas  find  expression  in  Spalding's  standard  Base  Ball  shoes. 
T'lavers  who  use  them  set  the  best  made. 

Every  Base  Ball  plaver  and  enthusiast  should  send  for  a  Spalding  cata- 
logue and  keep  in  touch  with  the  new  developments  in  implements.  Many 
fans  keep  these  catalogues  for  historical  purposes,  as  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  advance  in  Base  Ball  equipment  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
eentury.  A  card  to  any  Spalding  store,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on  the  front 
cover,  will  bring  one  by  return  mail. 
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How  to  Catch  and  How  to  Run  Bases 

There  is  no  position  on  the  team  which  is  of  more  importance,  not  even  the  position  of 
pitcher,  to  a  good  Kase  Kail  nine  of  boys  and  beginners,  than  that  of  catcher.  The  new  hook 
in  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library,  "JIo-.v  tu  Catch  and  How  to  Kun  Bases,"  has  been  written 
for  tile  special  benefit  of  the  younger  players.  Its  instructive  features  have  been  gathered  from 
years  of  observation  of  catchers  of  the  major  leagues,  especially  those  who  have  excelled  in 
that  position,  and  who  are  the  best  types  of  players  for  the  boy  to  follow  when  playing  the 
Dational  game. 

The  young  catcher  is  given  definite  information  in   "How  to  Catch"  on  every  detail  regarding 
his  share  of  the  w  rk  on  the  ball  field.     It  takes   him  through  all  the  phases   of  playing 
reetly   behind   the  bat,   beginning  witli  seveial   practical  references    to   the   style   of   physique   and 
general  build  that  will  help  to  make  a  good  catcher. 

To  throw  well  and  to  throw  at  the  right  time  are  two  big  factors  in  the  success  of  any 
catcher.  These  subjects  are  given  a  thorough  analysis  which  is  rich  in  practical  advice  to  the 
boy.  How  to  get  the  ball  away  so  that  the  throw  will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  his  team  is 
described   and  emphasized   by    example    and   direct   information. 

There  is  another  chapter-  which  is  devoted  to  signs.  Examples  are  given  of  signs,  and  the 
young  catcher  is  told  how  to  devise  a  code  by  winch  he  can  communicate  with  the  pitcher 
throughout  the  game.  Every  boy  battery  can  have  its  own  signs,  and  the  new  book  on  catch- 
ing tells   how   they  can   be  originated    and  how    to  use   them   to   the   best    advantage. 

The  catcher's  part  in  the  game  is  made  plain  by  showing  how,  from  his  position  behind  tho 
bat,  he  is  a  dominating  force  in  directing  plays  and  in  watching  the  general  work  of  his  team- 
mates. Information  is  given  as  to  the  proper  equipment  which  the  catcher  needs,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  in  condition,  and  the  care  which  he  should  exercise   of  his   arm. 

No  book  ever  has  been  published  relating  to  the  catcher  which  gives  the  subject  such  thor- 
ough and  complete  discussion  and  is  accompanied  by  such  timely  and  practical  illustrations. 

HOW   TO   BUN  BASES. 

'"How  to  Run  Bases"  is  included  in  this  volume.  Base-running,  one  of  the  arts  which  should 
be  most  cultivated  in  Base  Ball,  occasionally  has  been  neglected.  Every  boy  should  begin  by 
making  up  his  mind  that  he  will  learn  to  run  bases  in  the  right  way  and  practice  to  improve 
his  speed  as  much  as  he  can.  The  new  book  on  base-running  deals  with  that  topic,  especially 
ftn    the  boys  and  beginners. 

It  instructs  the  player  what  to  do  on  the  bases  from  the  time  that  he  becomes  a  V,a~e- runner 
after  batting  the  ball,  or  being  given  first  base,  until  ha  makes  his  run.  if  it  is  possible  for 
ihirrr  to  make  one.  It  gives  him  good  advice  about  circling  the  bases,  how-  to  slide,  how  to 
touch  the  bases  correctly,  how  to  pivot  when  he  turns  from  one  base  to  another,  and  how  to 
handle   himself   on  the  base  lines   in   order  to  keep'  the   fielders   on    the   defensive. 

There  is  a  chapter  which  tells  what  the  runner  should  do  when  he  is  on  first  base,  another 
Which  takes  him  to  second  base,  describing  what  he  should  do  there,  and  still  another  whi<  h 
advises  him  how  to  handle  himself  at  third  base.  All  of  this  advice  is  sound  and  thorough 
and  represents  not  only  the  information  which  has  been  obtained  from  witnessing  hundreds  of 
major  league  games,  but  the  combined  opinion  of  two-score  major  league  managers  and  more. 
Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Play  the  Infield  and  Outfield  Positions 

Combined  in  one  volume  is  a  series  of  lessons,  talks  and  descriptions  of  the  best  way  in 
which  to  play  all  the  infield  positions.  It  has  just  been  published  and  is  the  most  complete 
work  of  its  kind  on  the  subject  and  the  first  of  its  kind  to  include  in  one  cover  a  thoroughly 
analytical   study  of  all   the   infield   and   outfield   positions. 

It  is  as  valuable  to  the  boy  who  plays  first  base  as  it  is  to  the  boy  who  plays  second  base, 
and  valuable  to  both  of  them,  as  both  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  player  at  each 
position  is  supposed  to  perform.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  as  valuable  to  the  boy  and  beginner 
who  play  the  outfield.  He  can  obtain  complete  information  in  this  book  as  to  what  is  expected 
of  him  to  assist  the  infielders. 

First  base  play  is  taken  up  and  its  many  requirements  and  the  variety  of  situations  which 
arise  around  it  are  given  thorough  description  in  simple  and  plain  talks,  so  that  the  boy  who 
plays  first  base  will  know  what  to  do  when  occasion  demands.  The  little  details  of  first  base 
playing  are  entered  into,  even  to  the  correct  manner  in  which  the  beginner  should  use  his  feet 
in  touching  the  base  to  retire  a  runner. 

The  same  care  and  consideration  has  been  given  to  second  base,  in  order  that  the  future 
"big  league  star"  may  acquire  a  good  idea  as  to  what  the  players  do  in  the  hie  leaguesto 
accomplish  those  fast  and  accurate  plays  which  give  so  much  delight  to  the  spectators.  Short  - 
ftop  and  third  base  are  treated  as  carefully  and  with  as  much  detail.  All  the  little  neces- 
sities, such  as  throwing  properly,  backing  up  correctly,  handling  the  ball  in  the  right  manner, 
playing  at  the  right  spot  for  the  batter,  and  taking  the  proper  stand  in  the  field,  as  different 
actuations  in  the  game  call  for  different  methods,  are  elaborated  more  fully  than  they  ever 
h.ire  been  in   a  volume  of   instruction   for  infielders    and    outfielders. 

The  changes  in  the  style,  of  playing  the  infield  have  been  explained.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  playing  the  infield  in  these  days  as  compared  with  the  days  in  which  "dad" 
played  shortstop  or  second  base.  The  shortstop  lias  become  as  much  of  a  second  baseman  as 
the  second  baseman,  while  the  second  baseman  has  become  a  right  fVid  shortstop'  as  we]]  rs 
a  baseman, 
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For  the  outfielders  there  are  points  about  throwing,  instruction  about  catching  fly  balls, 
about  backing  up  the  infield,  backing  up  one  another,  and  hints  as  to  what  to  ascertain  before 
a  L-me  begins  about  the  general  condition  of  the  ground,  the  wind  and  the  sun,  if  there  i«t  * 
'sun  field." 

Many  diagrams  show  how  the  base  plays  should  be  made.  They  are  of  much  use  to  the 
younger  players,  as  they  give  them  the  right  instruction  as  to  the  first  point  to  which  the  ball 
should  be  sent  when  infield  plays  are  being  made.  The  beginners  are  likely  to  be  confused 
and  these  diagrams   are    a  sure  index   toward  the  prevention   of   confusion. 

There  is  something  in  this  volume  for  every  boy  who  now  plays  the  infield  and  every  boy 
who  desires  to  play  the  infield.  There  is  practical  advice  for  every  boy  who  wishes  to  become 
an  outfielder. 

How  to  Pitch 

This  excellent  volume  was  entirely  new  last  season  and  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception, 
the  first  edition  being  entirely  sold.  This  year's  edition  has  been  revised,  with  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  rules  since  last  season,  and  will  be  found  up  to  the  minute  as 
far  as  instructions  are  concerned.  How  to  throw  various  curves  and  shoots  is  explained,  and 
with  lots  of  practice  there  is  no  reason  why  a  boy  who  has  the  physique  and  the  inclination 
to  be  a  pitcher  should  not  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself.     Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Bat 

Another  volume  that  is  of  prime  importance  to  every  player.  While  players  of  the  side  in 
the  field  are  concerned  only  with  the  immediate  duties  of  their  respective  positions,  the  players 
of  the  side  at  bat  must  take  their  turns  at  hat.  For  this  reason  "How  to  Bat"  is  essential 
to  every  player.  It  is  a  book  that  will  show  him  how  to  hold  his  bat,  how  to  swing  at  the 
hall,  how  to  stand  in  the  box;  in  fact,  give  him  information  that  is  most  necessary  for  him  to 
know.  This  book  carries  the  experience  of  years  of  watching  big  league  players  and  talks 
with  them  on   the  best  methods  of  batting.     Price  25  cents. 

The  preceding  four  books  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  John  B.  Foster,  the  editor  of  the 
Spalding  Guide,  and  embody  years  of  close  association  with  all  of  the  leading  players  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Foster  has  been  closely  associated  with  Base  Ball,  in  journalism 
and  as  secretary  of  the  New  York  Giants,  and  therefore  has  had  opportunities  to  get  the  best 
there  is  when  it  comes  to  gathering  information  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  and  readable  manner 
so  that  the  ambitious  boy  may  excel  in  whatever  department  of  the  game  he  wishes  to  shine. 


How  to  Play  Base  Ball— For  Beginners 


This  useful  little  volume  was  compiled  by  Mr.  John  B.  Sheridan  of  St.  Louis,  the  originator 
of  the  boys'  size  diamond.  -Mr.  Sheridan  lias  always  taken  intense  interest  in  boys,  and  his 
long  continued  efforts  to  have  the  rule  makers  endorse  a  diamond  of  a  size  that  would  be  not 
too  large  met  with  success  last  season.  To  enable  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become  proficient  in 
the  game  to  know  what  is  right,  and  what  to  avoid,  caused  Mr.  Sheridan  to  write  this  volume. 
In  it  he  tells  in  simple  language  the  pitfalls  to  avoid  and  the  best  methods  to  pursue.  Boys 
who  buy  this  book  should  write  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  tell  him  what  they  think  of  his  efforts 
to  popularize  the  boys'  size  diamond,  the  boys'  size  ball  and  the  boys'  size  bat.  FTe  may  be 
addressed  care  St.  Lotus  Globe  -Democrat.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Price  of  "How  to  Play  Base  Ball — 
for  Beginners,"  10  cents. 


Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record 


Every  ball  player  and  fan  knows  of  the  Spalding  Guide  and  its  place  in  the  Base  Ball 
world,  but  every  fan  does  not  know  of  the  wealth  of  information  that  is  contained  in  the 
Spalding  Record.  It  is  a  volume  that  simply  could  not  be  duplicated  now  at  any  cost.  It  is 
flic  accumulation  of  years  of  research  by  experts  who  know  their  subject,  who  have  taken  the 
hearsays  and  saysoj  of  gossip  and  run  them  down,  to  either  prove  their  authenticity  or  else 
discard  them  forever.  Not  only  is  the  history  of  the  year  given  in  full — which,  by  the  way, 
was  the  most  extraordinary  so  far  as  the  records  and  history  of  the  national  game  are  con- 
cealed— but  all  of  the  various  performances  that  are  landmarks  in  Base  Ball  from  the  begin- 
ning. For  current  reading  or  for  reference,  everyone  interested  in  Base  Ball  should  possess  a 
copy  of  the  Spalding  Record.  Previous  numbers  are  out  of  print  and  are  prized  possessions  of 
their  fortunate   owners.     Price   25  cents. 

Spalding's  Official  Athletic  Almanac 

The  Olympic  Games  every  four  years  focuses  the  attention  of  the  world  on  the  performances 
of  the  best  athletes  in  their  respective  specialties.  But  every  year,  and  all  the  time,  there  i3. 
a  vast  army  of  track  and  field  performers  who  are  competing  for  their  school  or  college  or 
athletic  club.  They  want  to  know  what  are  the  best  perfomances  in  time  or  distance  in  all 
of  the  events  that  are  incorporated  in  the  standard  athletic  programme,  and  they  can  find  the 
information  in  the  Almanac.  The  Spalding  Athletic  Almanac  is  recognized  as  being  just  as 
necessary  to  the  athlete  and  follower  of  athletic  sport  as  the  Record  is  to  the  Base  Ball  player 
or  fan.     Price  25  cents. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  books  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library,  the  most  important  series 
of  books   on  athletic  subjects  in  the  world,    see  front  pages  of  the  Guide. 
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He  Says 

IS  THE  BEST  BASEBALL  PAPEP, 
PUBLISHED  YOU  WILL  THINK 
SO  TOO  AFTE&  VOU  PEM)  IT 


Iks  Speake 

Great  Ball  player  anQ 
Manager  of  World's  Cfiampiqn. 
Indians  foiows  wfiaf  fie  is  ! 
falling  afouf  wf en  fie  so 
fugfily  compliments  tfie<— 
WorBs  Greatest  Base6oll  Weekly 
Special  get  acquainted  offer 

IN  order  that  you  may  know  more  about  it,  send      / 
$1.25  ($1.50  for  Canada)  for  three  months'         / 
'subscription    and  we'll    include  a    set    of       /C.C 
Ten    Beautiful    Baseball   Pictures,  printed       /SPINK 
in   brown,  showing:    "Babe"    Ruth,  Jim        /<£  SON 
Bagby,   Ray  Schalk,  Walter   Johnson,       /of.LouisMo 
Bobby     Veach,     Grover     Alexander,        JsowdttvT'  is   i 
Rogers     Hornsby,      Tris     Speaker,        /aece^+ea  endosea. 
Walter  Holke  and  Heine  Groh.  /F-ma  re-miff  an  ce 

Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and        Awerirg  piefures  ar>a 
we  11    do    the    rest,      l  ou  are       /    „___,£-  .,_.*,-    , 
sure     to     like     both    THE      /™  SP0OTIH6  NEWS  for 
SPORTING    NEWS    and 
pictures. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy  of 
the  1921  edition  of  THE       /  c/ry 
SPORTING     NEWS'        / 
RECORD  BOOK. 
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Baseball  Magazine 

OFFERS 

"BALLDOM     UP-TO-DATE" 

Containing  1920  Records  and 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  BASEBALL 

Including  1920  Records 
These  books  contain  the  answers  EJ^^TU      FEU  ^^  E" 

to  your  baseball  problems  13  \J  I    n  n  Ca  SL 

BAL/JL*L/U1VI    is    a    baseball   encyclopedia,    containing     ALL     THE 
FACTS   that  any   one   knows  of   baseball,    including   every   record   of 
importance  for  the  past  25  years.     However,  this  book  was  published 
in   1914,    and   therefore   six    years'    records    were    missing   until   we   had    the 
author,   Mr.   George  L.   Moreland,   the  greatest  baseball  statistician  of  the 
game,  bring  Balldom  up  to  date. 

BALLDOM  UP-TO-DATE  now  contains  in  supplement  form,  the 
records  of  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  and  without  doubt  is  the 
greatest  book  of  baseball  records,  facts,  figures,  and  incidents 
ever  compiled,  and  it  will  never  be  equalled,  let  alone  surpassed. 

Who's  Who  in  Baseball 

Compiled  by  John  J.  Lawres  for  the  Baseball  Magazine  Co. 
Contains  authentic  and  complete  records  of  every  important  player  in  the 
National  and  American  Leagues.  The  height,  weight,  age  and  birthplace 
of  every  player  is  given  together  with  the  complete  list  of  all  professional 
ball  clubs  with  which  lie  has  been  connected.  The  batting  average  of 
every  player  is  traced  year  by  year,  giving  the  complete  list  of  number  of 
hits,  runs,  stolen  bases,  etc. — six  columns  of  important  figures.  In  addi- 
tion the  leading  pitchers  of  both  leagues  are  treated  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive manner,  giving  games  pitched,  wins,  losses,  average  effective- 
ness, etc  More  than  two  hunilred  and  twenty-live  players,  comprising  all 
the  leading  members  of  both  leagues  are  treated  in  a  manner  which,  for 
thoroughness  and  general  instructiveness  has  never  been  equalled. 

These  are  two  books  that  every  "Fan"  should  own,  and  they  are  a  credit 
to  any  library,  given  absolutely  FREE,  with  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Baseball  Magazine  at  $2.00  (Canada,  $2.00:  Foreign,  $2.50)  when  subscrip- 
tion is  received   direct   at    this   office   ONLY. 

flu®  Baseball  Magainm© 

is  the  Best  Man's  Magazine  published,  the  only  National  Publication 
devoted    to   Baseball 

Yon  are  not  a  real  "Fan"  unless  you  read  the  Baseball  Magazine. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  without  notice.  To  make 
sure  of  getting   "yours" — Send  in  your  order  today. 

COUPON 

BASEBALL  MAGAZINE   CO.,   70   Fifth   Avenue,    New  York. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  $2.00  ( Canada,  $2.00:  Foreign,  $2.50)  for  which 
enter   my    subscription    to    Baseball    Magazine    for  one    year,    starting   with 

issue— and  send  me  FREE,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy. 

of  BALLDOM  and  WHO'S   WHO   IN   BASEBALL. 

Name   City    

Street    State 


ACCEPT  NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 
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Spalding  "Official  National  League"  Ball 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


The 

Official   Bait 

of  the 

World 

Series 


Adopted 

by  the 
National 

League 

Patent 
Cork  Center 


COR&  "---^S-  <AS. BAT. ,„.,„, 

****»-^~*-»--  Each 

No.    1.       Used    in    all    Championship    games.       Double  <h«   Ztf\ 

stitched,    red   and   black.      Horsehide    cover.       .     .     .  «J>^««JvF 
SPALDING  RUBBER  CORE  LEAGUE  BALL 

No.  1  A.    Pure  Para  rubber  center.    Superior  to  any  other  rubber  center  ball  made. 

Best  quality  throughout Each,  $2.25 

•'OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  JR."  BALL 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  •*«.#*■    •    i    M  l 

No.  Bl.     Patent  cork   center,    slightly  smaller  in  size  than  our     Official  National 

League"  (Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.)  BallNo.  1 Each,  $2.00 

SPALDING  MINOR  LEAGUE  ^T^^Sr*^ 

No  2.     Full   size.     Yarn    wound,    horsehide    cover,  ^m»  W^?P«3i 

League  quality.      .......      Each,  $2.00  * 

COLLEGE  LEAGUE  RUBBER  CENTER  BALL 

No.  2RC.  Horse  hide  cover,  Rubber  center  wound  &>.  ^{JftlClQl  ^gv  :'\ 
withyain.  Full  size  and  weight.  Very  well  made  h-  0*  .%  iQOOMO  /&  1 
and  excellent  for  general  practice.  Warranted  to  f  Cft0j-  ^"" ™  JV>'  1 
last  a  full  game  when  used  under  ordinary  condi-     «-*;V\.  ^^^SX'Ijlv-       -'■'    # 

tions Each,  $1.50      |         g^^-^^*'         J 

SPALDING    MATCH  \fe£»v      $^5^      "&     / 

No.  4.     Full  size.     Horsehide  cover.       Each.  $1.00  «gf    £$kj£ftjfi     -   %' 

SPALDING  JUNIOR  PROFESSIONAL  ^(l  '    ■* 

Nc     7B.      Slightly    under    regular   size.      Horsehide  '^"•■•^siElt^t- -'^ 

cover.     Carefully  made Each,  75c.       No.  Bl      -*^&— 

SPALDING  KING  OF  THE  DIAMOND 

No.  5.     Full  size;  has  horsehide  cover ,     Each.  75c. 

No.  8.  SPALDING  LEAGUE  JUNIOR.  A  popular  boys*  size  ball.  Karatol 
cover Each,  50c. 

No.  6.      STAR.     Full  size.     Karatol  cover "      50c. 

No.  12.   BOYS'    FAVORITE.      A   good  boys'  size;  two-piece  cover.  "      25c. 


I0MP7  ATTEHT10M  GIVEMTP1 
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AODflESSED  TO  US 


A.  G.  SPALDrnNTC  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OP  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FSONT  COVEh 

Of  THIS  BOOt 


PRJCE*  SUBJECT   TO  CHANGE   WITHOUT  NOTICE     For  cwd-o  pn««  «.  .p.o»i  uw«  c^uj.** 


S»ESPALDING 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  BATS 


No.    300N.       Spalding     Natural     Finish    Ash     Bats. 

hard  filled,  French  pollened.     12  models 


Finished  plain    white, 
Each,  $3.00 


IMO.  350B.  Spalding  Dark  Brown  Taped  Ash  Bats.  Very  dark  brown 
stained,  except  12  in.  of  handle  left  natural.  Tape  wound  grip.  Hard 
filled,  high  French  polished.     12  models.  .  .  . Each,  $3.50 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  Models  furnished  in  the  Nos.  300N  and  350B  line  of  bats  listed  above. 


Model  Length  Weight 

Nt  31  in.  32  to  39  oz. 

N2  33  in.  33  to  43  oz. 

N3  33  in.  35  to  44  oz. 

N4  33  in.  32  to  40  oz. 


Model 
N5 

NS 
NT 
N8 


Length 
34in. 
34  in. 
34  in. 
32  in. 


Weight 
36  to  44  oz. 
36  to  44  oz. 


Model 
N9 
N10 
Nil 
N12 


Length 
35  in. 


Weight 
38  to  45  oz. 
36  to44oz. 
40  to44oz 
40  to  47  oz 


No.  200S.  Spalding  "All  Star"  Ash  Bats.  Yellow  stained,  mottle  burnt, 
hard  filled.  high  French  polished.  Good  quality  second  growth  white 
ash.     Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models Each,  $2.00 

No.  200M.  Spalding  New  Special  College  Ash  Bats,.  Special  oil  tem- 
pered, natural  finish,  hard  filled,  taped  eight  inches  on  handle.  Fine 
quality  second  growth  white  ash.     Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models. 

Each,  $2.00 

No.  250Y.  Spalding  Special  National  Association  Ash  Bats.  Yellow 
stained,  hard  (illed.  two-thirds  of  bat  light  flame  burnt,  French  polished. 
Fine  grade  second  growth  white  ash.  taped  five  inches  on  handle. 
Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models Each,  $2.50 

No.  300F.  Spalding  Hardwood  Fungo  Bat.  3S  in.  long,  thin  model,  pro- 
fessional oil  finish Each,  $3.00 

No.  150T.  Spalding  League,  Taped  Handle.  Assorted  models.  Good 
quality  white  ash.  Each,  $1.50 

No.  150.  Spalding  League,  Plain  Handle.  Same  as  No.  150T,  but  not  taped 
handle Each,  $1.50 

No.  125W.  Spalding  Willow  Fungo  Bat.  Specially  selected  basswood,  light 
weight,  yellow  stained,  assorted  lengths Each,  $1.25 

No.  100B.  Spalding  Junior.  Boys'  bat.  Special  finish,  assorted  models, 
selected  white  ash Each.  $1. 00 

No.  50B.  Spalding  Junior  League.  Boys'  bat.  Light  weights;  good  grade 
ash Each,  50c. 

We  do  not  guarantee  bats  against  breaking. 

An  article  on  "Care  of  a  Bat"  will  be  found  in  the  special  rules  section  of  the 
Guide:  also  an  interesting  description  of  the  processes  which  a  bat  undergoes 
in  ynanufacture  and  an  account  of  the  styles  of  bats  used  by   leading  batter* 
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GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  BATS 


No.  350         Spalding    Double   Oil    Tempered     Autograph    Ash    Bats. 

Finest  second  growth  osage  ash,  air  dried  two  or  three  years;  very  tough, 
hard  stock,  double  oiled  tempered.  (Boiled  in  oil  two  successive  days) . 
hard  filled,  hand  rubbed  and  French  polished.     12  models. .  .  Each,  $3.50 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  Models  furnished  in  the  No.  350  line  of  bats  listed  above. 
Model     Length       Weight  Model      Length       Weight  Model     Length       Weight 

350  34  in         37  to  45  oz.  354         33  in.        36  to  43  oz.  358         34  in.        37  to  44  oz. 

351  32  in.        38  to  45  oz.  355         32  in.        39  to  41.  oz.  359         33  in.        36  to  43  oz. 

352  34  in.        38  to  45  oz.  356         33  in.        36  to  44  oz  360         33  in.        39  to  46  oz. 

353  34  in.       38  to  45  oz.  357        33  in.        35  to  42  oz  361        34  in.        38  to  45  oz. 

SPALDING  "PLAYERS  AUTOGRAPH"  BATS 

No.  300.  Duplicating  in  every  case  the  bat  made  famous  by  the  great 
plaver  whose  autograph  signature  is  branded  on  it.  Made  from  finest 
air-dried,  second  growth,  straight  grained  white  ash,  cut  from  upland 
timber.  Special  oil  finish  hardens  with  age  increasing  the  resiliency 
and  driving  power Each,  $3.00 

Furnished  in  following  models.    Mention  name  of  player  when  ordering. 


.   J  ROSS  YOUNG  Autograph  Model 

Medium  thick  handle,  large  batting-  surface  giving 
i  mmense  driving  power  in  the  hands  of  players 
capaUe  ->f  swinging  a  heavy  bat.  Weights  from  40 
to  46  ounces      Length  35  inches. 

LEW.  McCARTY  Autograph  Model 
Medium    size   handle,    generous    batting    surface, 
slightly  bottle  shaped  grip       A    powerful   bat.    and 
especially  desirable  for  the  choke  style  of    batting. 
Weights  from  41  to  48  ounces         Length  35  inches. 

VIC  SAIER  Autograph  Model 
Fairly  thin  handle ,  well  distributed  striking  surface. 
Weights  40  to  46  ounces.     Length  34  inches. 

BENNIE  KAUFF  Autograph  Mode! 
More  tapered  than  Saier  model,  good  striking  sur- 
face      Weights  from  38  to   45    ounces.      Length 
33  1-2  inches. 

JOHN  J.  EVERS  Autograph  Model 
Sufficient    wood  to    give   splendid   driving  power. 
Weights  from  40  to  46  ounces       Length  34  inches. 

DAVIS  ROBERTSON  Autograph  Model 
Longest  bat  in   regular   line.      Fairly   thin   handle, 
even    tapered.      Weights   from   37   to    47    ounces. 
Length  35  1-2  inches. 

ROGER  P.  BRESNAHAN  Autograph  Model 
Short,  large   handle,  well   rounded   end.      Weights 
f  corn  40  to  46  ounces.     Length  32  1-2  inches. 

FRED  WILLIAMS  Autograph  Model 
Handle   slightly    thicker  than    Zimmerman    model, 
good   striking   surface.      Weights  from    36  to  42 
ounces      Length  34  inches. 
Besides  the  above,  we  ca     _ 
FORD.  FRED.  C.  CLARK, 


GEORGE  H.  SI3LER  Autograph  Model 
Medium  grip,  a  reasonable  heavy  bat.     Welghta 
from  40  to  47  ounces.    Length  34  inches. 

CHAS.  J.  HOLLOCHER  Autograph  Modej 
Medium    handle,    for   players  of   medium   or  light 
weight,      Weighcs  from  37  to  48  ounces.      Length 
32  ) -2  inches. 

F.  FRISCH  Autograph  Model 
Medium   small  handle.       Weights  from  40  to  47 
ounces.    Length  34  inches, 

THOS.  H.  GRIFFITH  Autograph  Model 
Medium  batting  surface  perfectly  balanced,  beaut- 
iful model,  adapted  to  a  great  many  styles  of  bat- 
ting, and  a  perfect  all  around  bat.  No  more 
desirable  moael  has  ever  been  produced.  Weights 
from  38  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  1-2  inches 

ROGER  PECKINPAUGH  Autograph  Model 
Beautifully    tapered,    medium    size    grip,    similar 
to  the  famous  Sam  Crawford  model  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  all  around  bats  in  the    line.       Weights 
38  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  1-2  inches. 

MILLER  J.  HUGGINS  Autograph  Model 
Short   small  handle,   body    quite  thick.      Weights 
from  38  to  45  ounces.     Length  32  inches. 

NORMAN  ELBERFELD  Autograph  Model 
Specially  adapted  to  small  or  light  men.      Weights 
from  35  to  41  ounces.     Length  31  inches. 

HARRY  H.  DAVIS  Autograph  Model 
Light  weight  but  well  balanced.      W  eights  from  36 
to  43  ounces.     Length  34  1-2  inches. 

FRANK  M.  SCHULTE  Autograph  Model 
An  excellent  model.     Weights  from  37  to  46  ounces. 
Length  35  inches 


SPALDING  JUNIOR  "PLAYERS'  AUTOGRAPH"  No.  1 50J  BAT 
No.  150J,    Endorsed  by  J.  B.  Sheridan,  the  originator  of  the  "Boys'  Size  Base  Ball 
Diamond."     Best  quality  selected  ash Each,  $1.50 

I  C  you  have  any  particular  model  of  bat  which  you  wish  made  up  or  an  old  bat  that  you  want  duplicated, 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  your  order  if  complete  specifications  are  sent  to  any  A.  G.  SPALDING  <fc 
BROS.  Store,  accompanied  by  the  price,  $3  50.  The  bat  will  be  made  and  finished  according  to  your 
specifications.  If  the  old  bat  is  sent  it  should  be  expressed,  charges  prepaid,  with  your  name  and  adciis? 
on  the  package,  and  also  on  tag  attached  to  bat.  If  only  measurements  are  sent,  special  care  should  be 
used  in  drawing  the  bat  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  giving  the  exact  shape  of  the  bat  with  measurements 
around  ditferent  parts  and  the  length  and  the  approximate  weight.  At  least  five  ounces  variation  in 
weight  must  be  allowed  for  difference  in  density  of  timber. 


We  require  at  least  two  weeks'  time  lor  the  execution  ot  special  bat  orders. 

We  do  not  guarantee  bats  against  breaking, 
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KS&  THE  SPALDING 


TRADE-  MARK  "ffif 


SPALDING  CATCHERS'  MITTS 


No.  12-0.  "Honor."  The 
pride  of  the  Spalding  factory , 
Special  brown  leather.  Pad- 
ding cannot  get  out  of  shape , 
as  it  is  held  by  an  "inside 
mitt"  of  leather.  Leather 
laced  back  and  strap-and- 
buckle  reinforcement  at 
thumb.  "  Stick-on- the-Hand" 
strap-and-buckle  fastening. 

Each,  $22.00 

No.  10-0.  "World  Series." 
Finest  selected  brown  calf- 
skin. King  Patent  Felt  Pad- 
ding, leather  laced  back  and 
special  "Stick-on-the-Hand" 
strap  and  brass  buckle  fasten- 
ing   Each,  $20.00 

No.  6-0.  "Collegiate."  Special 
olive-colored  leather.  King 
Patent  Felt  Padding;  laced 
back  and  thumb;  strap-and- 
buckle  fastening.  Each, $18.00 

No.  OK.      "OK  Model."      Full- 
No.  12-0                                     molded  face.     Brown  leather 
throughout.   Stuffed  padding- 
patent  laced    back    and    thumb;    leather   lace,    leather    bound    edges, 
Leather  strap  and  buckle  fastening Each.  $16.00 

No.  5-0.  "League  Extra.'*  Semi-molded  face.  Special  olive  colored  leather, 
soft  and  pliable;  patent  hand  formed  felt  padding;  strap-and-buckle  fast- 
ening at  back,  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb,  and  made  with  patent  lared 
back.  Heel  of  hand  piece  felt  lined.  Leather  bound  edges. .  .  .Each $12.00 

No.  4-0.  "League  Special.*'  Black  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  patent 
hand  formed  felt  padding:  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb;  patent  laced 
back,  leather  lace:  strap-and-buckle  fastening  at  back.  Heel  of  hand 
piece  felt  lined.     Leather  bound  edges Each,  $10.00 

No.  O.  "Interstate."  Brown  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  leather  back  and  side 
piece;  strap-and-buckle  fastening-;  patent  laced  back;  leather  lace.    Each,  $9.00 

No.  AA.  "Athletic."  Pearl  tan  leather  face  and  finger  piece,  brown  leather 
back  and  side  piece;  patent  laced  back,  leather  lace;  strap-and-buckie 
fastening Each,  $6.50 

No.  1C.  "Back-Stop."  Gray  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  oak  colored  leather 
side  piece.     Strap-and-buckle;  patent  laced  back,  leather  lace.     Each,  $5.00 

No.  3L.  "Amateur."  Oak  colored  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  imitation  leather 
back.    Reinforced  at  thumb  ;  strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $4.00 

No.  3A.  "Public  School."  Oak  colored  leather  face  and  fingers.  Canvas  back 
and  imitation  leather  side  piece .Each,  $3.00 

No.  4E.  "Boys'  Amateur."  Oak  colored  leather  face  and  fingers,  canvas  back 
and  imitation  leather  side  piece.    Good  size Each,  $2.00 

All  Styles  Made  in   Rights  and   Lefts 
When    Ordering   for   Left    Handed    Players   Specify   "Full   Right" 
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SPALDING    BASEMEN'S   MITTS 

No.    ABX.        "Stick-on-the-Hand." 

The  "Stick-on-the-Hand"  construc- 
tion will  prove  of  wonderful  assist- 
ance. Laced,  except  around  thumb 
and  heel,  leather  lace;  strap-and- 
buckle   adjustment   at   thumb. 

Each,  $14.00 

No.  AXP.  "World  Series."  Finest 
white  tanned  buck;  leather  lacing 
around  mitt,  including  thumb;  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening.  King  Patent 
Padding,  enabling  player  to  adjust  pad- 
ding to  suit  himself Each,  $13.00 

No.  BXS.  "League  Special."  Se- 
lected brown  calfskin,  bound  with 
brown  leather.  Leather  laced,  except  heel;  leather  strap  support  at 
thumb;  strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $12.00 


No.  ABX 


No.  BXB.  "Well  Broke."  Brown  horsehide,  bound  with  leather. 
Leather  laced,  except  thumb  and  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  adjustment  at 
thumb Each,  $10.00 

No.  CXP.  "  Club  Special."  Specially  selected  brown  leather  face  and  back. 
Well  padded,  laced  all  around.     Strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $9.00 

No.  CD.  "Red  Oak."  Oak  colored  leather  with  leather  binding.  Leather 
laced,  except  at  thumb  and  heel,  leather  strap  support  at  thumb.  Strap- 
and-buckle  fastening Each,  $7.50 

No.  CX.  "Semi-Pro."  Face  of  specially  tanned  smoke  color  leather, 
back  of  firm  tanned  brown  leather,  laced  all  around.  Strap-and- 
buckle  fastening Each,  $6.00 

No.  CXS.  "Amateur."  Special  oak  colored  leather.  Correctly 
padded;  laced,  except  at  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  fastening.  Each,  $5.00 

No.  DX.  "Double  Play."  Oak  tanned  leather;  laced  all  around, 
except  at  heel.   Strap-and-buckle  fastening.   Nicely  padded.  .Each,  $4.00 

No.  EX.  "League  Junior."  Brown  leather  face,  canvas  back  and 
inside  palm.     Laced,  except  at  heel;  padded Each,  $3.50 

All   Styles   Made   in    Rights  and   Lefts 
When    Ordering   for   Left    Handed    Players   Specify    "Full   Right" 
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SPALDING  INFIELDERS'  GLOVES 

No.  BBH.  "Honor."  All  horsehide. 
special  buck  tanning,  including  full 
lining,  making  this  really  the  most 
durable  and  "wearable"  fielders'  glove 
ever  put  out.  Leather  welted  seams. 
Laced  at  heel Each,  $11.00 

No.  BBl.   "World  Series."  Finest  quality 

buckskin.     Most  carefully   constructed, 

being  of  good  width  and  length,  but  not 

clumsy.     Leather  lined.     Welted  seams. 
Each,  $10.00 
No.  PXL.    "Professional."   Finest  buck- 
skin obtainable.    Heavily  padded  around 

edges  and  little  finger.      Extra  long  to 

protect  t  lie  wrist.   Leather  lined.    Welted 

seams Each,  $9.50 

No.  SS.    "Short  Finger."    Otherwise  same  as  No.  PXL Each,  $9.50 

No.  XWL.   "League  Special."    Specially  tanned  calfskin.     Extra  long  to 

protect  wrist.    Leather  lined.   Welted  seams Each, $9.50 

No.  2W.     "Minor   League."     Smoked  horsehide.     Professional    model; 

leal  tier  lined:  laced  at  wrist;  welted  seams    Each,  $9.50 

No.  3X.     "Semi-Pro."    Gray  buck   tanned  leather.     A  very  large  model. 

( lorrectly  padded  :  welted  seams Each.  $9.00 

No.  2X.    "City  League."    Olive  grain  leather,  leather  palm  lining  and  felt, 

hack  lining Each,  $7.50 

No.  XL.     "Club  Special."    Special  white  tanned  leather;  laced  at  wrist 

to  adjust  padding;  welted  seams. Each,  $7.00 

No.    4X.     "Match"   Black    leather,    specially    treated.     Laced    at   wrist 
Welted  seams;  leather  lined Each,  $6.50 

No' WW.    "Wonder."    Brown    Leather,    full    leather    lined;    welted    seams 

and  binding Each,  $6.50 

No.  MO.     "Ours."     Made  of  selected  olive  tanned  leather,  leather  welt 

and  binding Each,  $5.50 

No.  XS.     "Practice."     Good  quality  pearl  tanned  leather;  well  finished  ; 

welted  seams Each,  $5.00 

No.  15.      "Regulation."     Men's   size.      Olive    tanned   leather,    padded  ; 

welted  seams Each,  $4.00 

No.    15R.     "Regulation."     Men's  size.      Olive  tanned  leather. laced  at 

wrist  for  padding  adjustment Each,  $4.00 

No.  15W.      "Mascot."      Men's  size.    Oak  colored  leather "       3.50 

No    13.     "Interscholastic."    Youths'  size.     Oak  colored  leather;  palm 

leather  lined Each,  $3.00 

No.  14.     "Favorite."    Youths'  size.     Oak  tanned    leather;    leather  palm 

lining Each .  $2.50 

No.    17.     "Youths'."     Good  size;  special   brown  tanned  leather;  nicely 

padded;  palm  leather  lined Each,  $2.00 

All  of  above  gloves  are  made  with  Diverted  Seam  (Pat.  March  10,  1908),  and  have 
web  of  leather  between  thumb  and  first  finger  which  can  be  cut  out  if  not  required. 
Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts.    When  ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right." 
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SPALDING  CATCHERS'   MASKS 


No.  12-CL.      "Double  Diamond."    Has 

special  truss  supported  frame  besides 
double  wiring  at  point  where  greatest 
strength  is  needed.  Padding  of  new 
design.  Diamond  shaped  opening  in 
front  of  mouth Each,  $11.00 

No.  10-0 W.  "World  Series."  Special 
electric  welded,  '"Open  Vision,"  black 
finish  frame,  including  wire  ear  guards 
and  circular  opening  in  front.  Weight 
is  as  light  as  consistent  with  absolute 
safety:  "padding  made  to  conform  to  the 
face  with  comfort Each.  $9.00 

No.  4-0.  "Sun  Protecting."  Patent  lea- 
ther sunshade,  protects  eyes  without 
obstructing  view.  "Open  Vision." 
electric  welded  frame  of  finest  steel 
wire,     heavy     blark     finish.       Diamond  No.  12-CL 

shaped  opening  in  front.     Fitted  with  soft  chin-pad;  improved  design 
hair-filled  pads,  including   forehead  pad.  and  special  elastic  head-band 

Each,  $8.00 

No.  O-P.     "Semi-Pro"   League.     "Open   Vision."  electric   welded  best 
black  annealed  steel  wire  frame.      Convenient  opening  in  front  of  mouth  . 

Each.  $6.00 

"Regulation   League"   Masks 

No.  O-X.    Men's  size.   "Open  Vision."  electric  welded  frame,  finished  in 
black.     Leather    covered  pads Each.  $3.50 

No.    OXB.    Youths'  "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded  frame,  black   finish. 

Each.   $3.50 

No.  A..     Men's.     Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame.     Leather  covered 

pads Each.  $2.75 

No.  X.  Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame 
Canvas  covered  pads • .  .  Each.  $1.75 


7A*Mx. 


No.UO 


SPALDING    UMPIRES'  MASK 

No.  UO.  "Super-Protected."  Wires  in 
this  mask  support  each  other  and  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  an  entirely  new  principle 
of  mask  construction.  Eye  opening  i  s 
straight  across  with  "Diamond"  point  wired 
protection.  Fitted  with  extra  padded  chin 
protection  and  folding  padded  ear  pieces  . 
Each,  $12.5 


Send  .tor  Spalding  base   bait  catalogue  showing 
illustrations  of  full  line  of  balls,  mitts,  gloves,  bats 
and  all  accessories  of  America's  National  Game. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 
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SPALDING  TAILOR-MADE  BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 

All  made  to  measure  in  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  factories.    Club  prices  apply 

on  orders  for  complete  team  outfits.  Single  retail  prices 

on  orders  for  less  than  team  outfits. 

Spalding   "World  Series"   Uniform 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.  Club  SuiV 

No.  O  Quality.    Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap— any  style  $24.00  $35.75 
We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform  : 

No.  801  Belt 1.10  1.25 

And  No.  3-0  or  3-OX  Stockings 3.15  3.50 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 28.25      40.50 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  have  either  style  B  or  C  collar. 
Pants  are  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants  without 
extra   charge.     Caps,   any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 


Single 
Club       Suit 
$15.60      $29.15 


Spalding  "Collegiate  League"  Uniform 

No.  2  Quality.    Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap— any  style 
We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform : 

No.  725  Belt  

And  No.  1R  or  1RX  Stockings 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 18.50     32.40 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  have  either  style  B  or  C  collar. 
Pants  are  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants  without 
extra  charge.     Cans,   any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on   Request 


.90 
2.00 


1.00 
2.25 


Spalding  "Minor  League"  Uniform 

No.  M  Quality.    Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform  : 

No.  755  Belt 

And  No.  3R  or  3RX  Stockings 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 


Club 

Single 
Suit 

$14.50 

$22.00 

.65 

.75 

1.35 

1.50 

16.50 

24.25 

Shirts  with  either  style  B  or  C  collar,  same  color  as  goods  in  shirt,  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves:  button  front.  No  extra  charge  for  lettering  shirt  with 
name  of  club.  Extra  charge  for  lettering  on  caps.  Pants  are  either  plain  or 
elastic  bottoms.     Caps,   any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 
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SPALDING  SPECIAL  MADE  BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 

Club  prices  apply  on  orders  for  complete  team  outfits.      Single  retail  prices 
on  orders  for  less  than  team  outfits. 


Spalding  "City  League"  Uniform  „,  t     sjnele 

r  Club       Suit 

No.  W   Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pante  and  cap $13.25      $19.50 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform  : 

A  leather  belt .65           .75 

And  No.  11R  or  11 RX  Stockings 1.10         1.25 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 15.00     21.50 

Shirts  with  style   B   collar,    three-quarter  length  sleeves;  button  front. 
Samples   of  Material  Sent  on  Request 

Spalding  "Amateur  Special"   Uniform  „,  ,      Single 

r            s                              *  Club      Suit 

No.  3  Quality.    Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap $9.30      $14.75 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform  : 

A  leather  belt .65           .75 

And  No.  4R  or  4RX  Stockings .90         1.00 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure .' 10.85      16.50 

Shirts  with   style   B    collar,    three-quarter  length   sleeves;  button   front. 
Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 

Spalding  "Junior"  Uniform  _,  .      Single 

v            5  Club       Suit 

No.  4  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap $5.95        $8.25 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform  : 

A  leather  belt .65           .75 

And  No.  4R  or  4RX  Stockings .90          1.00 

Made  up  this  way  outfits  will  figure 7.50      10.00 

Shirts   with   style   B    collar,    button   front    and    three-quarter   length    sleeves. 
Pants,  elastic  bottoms. 

SamDles   of  Material  Sent  on  Request 

Separate   Shirts  and  Pants  of  all  qualities   for  Base   Ball  Uniforms.     Measure- 
ment Blank    and   full  instructions   for   measuring   players,    sent   on  request   to 
any  Base  Ball  Team  Manager  or  Captain. 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  SHIRTS- SEPARATE 

Shirts  in  qualities  Nos  O,  2  and  M   are   furnished  with  either  style  "B"  or  "C" 
collar,  button  front,  and  with  our  patented  ventilated  gusset  armpits.   In  these  qual- 
ities sleeves  are  made  either  full  length,  one-half  or  three-quarters. 

Each 

Quality  No.  O.     "World  Series." $18.50 

Quality  No.  2.      "Collegiate." 15.00 

Quality  No.  M.     "Minor  League." 11.50 

Shirts  in    qualities  Nos.  W,  3  and  4  are    made   with  style 

"B"   collar,    same   color   as   goods    in    shirt,    button    front 

three-quarter  length  sleeve. 

Each 
Quality  No.  W.     "City  League."       .      .       ....     $10. CO 

Quality  No.  3.        "Amateur  Special.''  ...  .  7.50 

Quality  No.  4.        "Junior." 4.00 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  PANTS 


Quality  No.  O.  "World  Series." 

Quality  No.  2.  "Collegiate" 

Quality  No.  M.  "Minor  League." 

Quality  No.  W.  "City  League." 

Quality  No.  3.  "Amateur  Special. 

Quality  No.  4.  "Junior"       .     .     . 


SEPARATE 

Each 
$14.75 
12.00 
8.50 
7.75 
5.60 
3.00 


EXTRAS  ON  BASE  BALL  SHIRTS 

Regular  Lettering  on  Base  Ball  Shirts 

Either  of   these    styles   of   lettering    supplied    on  base    ball 


BE 

No.  1  No.  5 

Block  Style        Fancy  Style 


shirts. 


Diamond  on  Sleeve 


Either  Solid  or  in  Outline.  Each,  50c. 

Size  of  diamond  not  over  b/i  inches 
from  point  to  point.  Price  includes 
one  letter  in  diamond.  With  set  of 
uniforms  of  six  or  more  shirts  at  one 
time Doz.,  $5.40 


If  lettering  is  not  required  on  front  of 
shirt,  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for 
diamond  and  letter  on  sleeve  in  Nos. 
0,  2  and  M  qualities.  Not  furnished  on 
shirts  of  other  qualities. 

Special  Gusset  Ventilated  Sleeve 

Supplied  at  nd  extra  charge  in  shirts  of  Nos.  0  2  and  M 
qualities.  Not  furnished  in  shirts  of  other  qualities.  All 
Spalding  shirt  sleeves  made  full  to  provide  plenty  of  arm 


i 


s  m 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  CAPS 


No.  15 


No.  15.  Philadelphia  Style.  Stitched 
visor,  ventilated  crown,  no  lining.  Made 
in  all  qualities.  In  Nos.  0  and  2  qual- 
ities only  a  piece  of  perspiration  proof 
material  is  inserted  inside  sweatband. 


0    Quality.        Colors    same    as    No.    0 
Quality  Base  Bail  Uniforms, 

Each,  $2.50 

2  Quality.        Colors    same    as    No.    2 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $2.15 

M  Quality.       Colors  same  as   No.   M 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $2.00 

W  Quality.       Colors  same  as  No.  W 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $1.75 

3  Quality.       Colors    same    as    No.    3 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $1.65 

4  Quality.       Colors    same    as    No.    4 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $1.25 


No.  5.  Ch.cago  Style.  Made  in 'Nos. 
0,  2  and  M  qualities.  Ventilated  crown 
and  no  lining.  In  Nos.  0  and  2  qualities 
only,  it  is  made  with  stitched  visor  and 
perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No.  17 

No.  17.  Brooklyn  Style.  Made  in  Nos. 
0,  2  and  M  qualities.  Ventilated  crown 
and  no  lining.  In  Nos.  0  and  2  qualities 
only,  it  is  made  with  stitched  visor  and 
perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No.  23.  New  York  Style.  Made  in  all 
qualities  except  No.  4.  Ventilated 
crown  and  no  lining.  In  Nos.  0  and  2 
qualities  only,  it  is  made  with  stitched 
visor  and  perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No.  25 


No.  25.     Boston  Style 
0,  2  and  M  qualities. 
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SPALDING   BASE   BALL  SHOES 

Sizes  and  Weights  of  No.  FW  Shoes 
Size  of  shoes  5         6  7  8         9 

Weight  per  pair    18oz  18Jsoz   19oz20oz21oz 

The  Lightest  and  Best  Ease  Ball  Shoes  ever  made. 

No.     FW.       "World      Series." 

Kangaroo  leather  uppers,  fin. 

est   white  oak   leather    soles. 

N0  FW  ■mil        ■■  ■  m     ■         Hand    sewed,    bench    made; 

Featherweight  Jr  strong,  soft  laces.  Pair,  $21.00 

Owing  to  lightness  and  fineness  of  this  shoe 
it  is  suitable  only  for  fastest  players. 

^^7\     No.    31UP.     Special    Umpires' 
ggffi        Shoes.     Solid  box  toe  and  out- 
side   padded  tongue.    Uppers 
of  selected  leather,  white  oak 
leather  soles,  best  base  ball  cleats.    To  order  only Pair,  $21.00 

No.  31CP.  For  Catchers.  Otherwise  same  as  No.  31  UP.  Special  orders 
only Pair,  $21.00 

No.  OS. '"Club  Special"  Sprinting.  Carefully  selected  leather,  substan- 
tially constructed.  Sprinting  style  flexible  shank.  (pat.  Oct.  9, 1917.) 

Pair,  $10.50 

No.  35.  "Amateur  Special"  Good  qualit  leather,  machine  sewed. 
Flexible  shank.  (Patented  Oct,  9,  1917.)...'.   Pair,  $8.00 

No.  39-  "Public  School."  Leather  shoes,  made  on  regular  base  ball  shoe 
last.      Plates  hand  riveted  to  heels  and  soles Pair,  $5.00 

SPALDING    "WORLD    SERIES"    CATCHERS' 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oir. 

BODY    PROTECTORS 

No.  5P.  Padded  style,  not  inflated.  Patented  June  22,  1909;  August 
24.  1909.  Canvas  cover,  laced  at  sides,  permitting  readjustment  of  pad- 
ding as  desired.     Special  body  strap Each,  $13.00 

No.  4P.  Padded  style,  not  inflated.  Similar  to  No.  5P,  but  closed  at 
sides  instead  of  laced Each,  $9.50 

No.  XP.    Padded  style,  not  inflated.     Brown  canvas  covered.        ••        7.00 

No.  YP.  Youths'.  Ribbed  and  padded  style,  not  inflated.  Brown 
canvas  covered Each,  $4  00 

No.  2Y.     Padded  style,  good  size.     Well  made • 4        2.50 
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Spalding's   Official   Base   Ball   Guide 

Official 
Base  Ball  Rules 

Adopted  by  the 

National  and   American   Leagues 

and  the 

National  Association  of  Professional 
Base   Ball   Leagues 

Official  Publication 

1921 

With  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Playing 
Rules  and   Marginal   Index 

By  John  B.   Foster 

Including  "Knotty  Problems" 


In   Convenient   Detachable   Form    for    Ready 
Reference 


S  PA  L  D  I  N 

OFFICIA 


When  you  want  the  real  thing  in 
Sport  equipment  you  instinctively 
think  of  "Spalding" 


1 


Spalding  Official  National  League  Base  Ball 

Official  ball  National  League  and  World  Series 

Spalding    Official    Lawn   Tennis    Ball 

TWO-PIECE-PLUGLESS.  Official  bail  National 
Clay  Court  Championships 

Spalding    Official    No.  J5    Foot    Ball 

Official  ball  Army  and  Navy  game  and  all  of  the 
leading  College  contests 

Spalding  Official  No.  G  Soccer  Foot  Ball 

Official  ball  U.  S.  F.  A.  Championships 

Spalding  Official   No.   M    Basket  Bali 

Official  ball  Intercollegiate  Basket  Ball  Association 

Spalding  Official  Athletic  Equipment! 

Used  in  Olympic  Games,  A.  A.  U.  and  Intercolle- 
giate Championships 


"Spalding"  and  "Satisfaction"  are  synonymous 
Insist  upon  seeing  the  Spalding  Trade  Mark 


Decisions  on  Doubtful  Points 

In  the  chapter  on  "Knotty  Problems,"  annually  printed  in  the 
Guide,  Mr.  Foster  has  kindly  offered  to  help  readers  in  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  rules  by  answering  indi- 
vidually questions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  a  game.  That 
his  offer  has  been  generally  appreciated  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  questions  sent  to  him  daily  during  the  season  from 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  even  foreign 
countries.  With  a  view  of  helping  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  game,  Mr.  Foster  has  supple- 
mented the  rules  with  explanatory  notes  based  on  his  long 
experience. 

These  Explanatory  Notes*  (which  are  printed  in  smaller  type 
than  the  text  of  the  official  rules)  are  not  a  part  of  the  official 
rules  as  promulgated  by  the  joint  committee  on  rules  of  the 
National  and  American  Leagues,  but  were  compiled  by  Mr. 
Foster  exclusively  for  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide 
and  inserted  therein  to  enable  the  rules  to  be  more  readily 
compared  and  understood. 

Publishers  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide. 


*  Copyrighted,  1921,  by  Anieric-au  Sports  Publishing  Company. 
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OFFICIAL  MEASUREMENTS   FOR   LAYING  OUT 
A   BASE   BALL  FIELD. 
See  official  diagram  and  measurements  on  page  77  to   lay  out  a  field 
for  junior  players. 
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Official  Playing  Rules  Professional 
Base  Ball  Clubs 

As  adopted  at  the  meeting-  of  the  Joint  Playing  Rules  Committee  of  the  National 
League  and  the  American  League,  held  at  National  League  Headquarters,  New  York 
City,  March  2,  1904.  Amended  February  14,  1906  ;  February  25,  1907;  February  27, 
1908 ;  February  17,  1909 ;  January  24.  1910  :  February  13,  1914 ;  February  13,  1916; 
February  10, 1920,  and  February  23.  1921. 

These  Rules  also  have  been  adopted  by 
The  National  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION 

Official   text  of  the   rules  printed  in  large  type.       Explanatory   notes    by  the  Editor 

in  smaller  type. 

The  Ball  Ground. 

RULE     The  ball  ground  must  be  enclosed,  shortest  distance 

1  To  obviate  the  necessity  for  ground  £  obiLS"11"7 
rules,   the  shortest  distance  from   a  fence   or  ground  rules, 
stand  on  fair  territory  to  the  home  base  should  j*|j|  {JS^ta? 
be  235  feet  and  from  home  base  to  the  grand  backstop?6 
stand  90  feet. 

Enclosure  applies  to  professional  leagues. 

To  Lay  Off  the  Field. 
RULE      To    lay    off    the    lines    defining     the 

2  location  of  the  several  bases,  the 
catcher's  and  the  pitcher's  position  and  to 
establish  the  boundaries  required  in  playing 
the  game  of  base  ball,  proceed  as  follows  : 

Diamond  or  Infield. 

From  a  point,  A,  within  the  grounds,  project  surveyors' 
a  straight  line  out  into  the  field,  and  at  a  point,  B, 
154  feet  from  point  A,  lay  off  lines  B  C  and  B  D 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  A  B  ;  then,  with  B  as 
a  center  and  63.63945  feet  as  a  radius,  describe 
arcs  cutting  the  lines  B  A  at  F  and  B  C  at  G, 
B  D  at  H  and  B  E  at  I.  Draw  lines  F  G,  G  I, 
I H,  and  H  F,  each  90  feet  in  length,  which  said 
lines  shall  be  the  containing  lines  of  the  Diamond 
or  Infield. 

See  diagram  on  opposite  page  for  above  measurements. 


Measurements. 


Using  a  steel 
tape. 


Measurements. 


SLuple  method 

for  outings  and 

impromptu 

games. 
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\  Explanatory  notes  by  the  editor  in  smaller  type.  ' 

In  laying  out  a  Base  Ball  field,  proceed  as  follows: 

With  a  steel  tape  measure  lay  out  the  base  lines  and  place 
the  home  plate  and  pitcher's  box  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
on  page  2.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  have  the  home  plate 
due  north  and  the  pitcher's  plate  due  south. 

Remove  the  sod  from  the  base  lines  between  the  home  plate 
and  first  and  third  bases;  also  from  first  base  to  second  base 
and  from  second  base  to  third  base.  The  sod  may  be  removed 
from  around  the  pitcher's  plate.  Fill  in  the  base  lines  and  the 
ground  around  the  pitcher's  plate  if  the  sod  is  removed. 

Mark  lines  of  batsman's  box,  on  each  side  of  home  plate, 
with  whitewash,  lime  or  similar  substance.  Also  foul  lines, 
from  home  plate  to  first  base  and  from  borne  plate  to  third 
base,  continuing  out  into  the  field  beyond  first  and  third  bases. 

Distance  from  home  base,  90  feet;  from  first  base  to  second 
base.  90  feet;  from  second  base  to  third  base,  90  feet,  and 
from  third  base  to  home  plate,  90  feet.  Total  distance  around 
the  bases,  360  feet. 

Distance  from  point  of  home  plate  to  pitcher's  slab,  60  feet 
6  inches.  Distance  is  measured  from  point  of  home  plate, 
where  the  base  lines  intersect,  and  not  from  the  front  part  of 
the  plate. 

Distance  across  diamond,  from  home  plate  to  second  base, 
127  feet  3%  inches;  from  first  base,  across  diamond,  to  third 
base,  the  same. 

Size  of  batsman's  box,  6  feet  by  4  feet. 

Size  of  pitcher's  plate,  24  inches  by  6  inches. 

Size  of  base  bags,  15  inches  square. 

Home  plate,  1  foot  square,  with  the  corners  filled  in  on  the 
portion  facing  the  pitcher,  where  it  will  measure  17  inches 
across. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  for  ground  rules,  where  space  is 
limited,  the  official  rules  specify  that  the  shortest  distance 
from  home  plate  to  a  fence  or  stand  in  fair  territory  shall  be 
235  feet  and  from  home  plate  to  grand  stand,  90  feet. 

A  simple  method  of  laying  out  a  ball  field  with  a  piece  of 
cord  is  as  follows: 

First — Get  a  piece  of  rope  or  cord,  with  no  stretch  in 
it.  Second — Measure  off  the  following  distances  and  make 
a  knot  at  each  distance:  60  feet  6  inches — 90  feet — 127  feet 
3%  inches — 180  feet.  Third — Decide  upon  the  location  of 
home  plate  (north  and  south  is  preferable,  to  avoid  the  sun  in 
the  fielders'  eyes)  ;  fasten  the  rope  end  to  a  peg  at  home  and 
walk  out  straight  to  full  length  of  rope;  60  feet  6  inches  will 
be  the  pitcher's  slab;  127  feet  3%  inches  will  be  second  base; 
put  in  spikes  to  mark  same.     Next  fasten  the  knot  at  180  feet 
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RULE   2  (  Official  text  of  the  rules  in  large  type.  \ 

A  v  Explanatory  notes  by  the  editor  in  smaller  type.  J 

at  second;  grasp  knot  at  90  feet  and  walk  out  to  right  of 
home  until  the  rope  is  tight  at  all  points;  this  will  be  first 
base;  go  to  the  left  in  same  manner  and  you  will  have  third 
base.  This  can  be  done  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  This  method 
is  good  for  use  at  picnics,  outings  or  similar  events. 

OFFICIAL    DIMENSIONS    OF    DIAMONDS    FOR    BOYS 
UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
Distance  between  bases,  82  feet;  home  plate  to  second  base,   See  diagram 
115  feet  11%  inches;  same  distance  across  diamond  from  first    0UPatre7.. 
base    to    third    base;    home    plate    to    pitcher's   plate,    50   feet. 
See  page  77  for  diagram. 

The  Catcher's  Lines. 
RULE     Section  1.    With  F  as  a  center  and  see  official 

3  10  feet  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting-  paill!'1  ou 
line  FA  at  Z  and   draw  lines  ZJ  and  ZK  at 

right  angles' to  FA,  and  continue  each  out 
from  F  A  not  less  than  10  feet. 

Sec.  2.  With  F  as  a  center  and  90  feet  radius 
describe  an  arc  cutting  F  A  at  L  and  draw  lines 
LM  and  L  O  at  right  angles  to  FA,  and  continue 
each  out  from  F  L  not  less  than  90  feet,  to  form 
the  back-stop  line. 

The  Foul  Lines. 
RULE      From   the  intersection  point,  F,  con-  see  official 

4  tinue  the  straight  lines  GFandHF  pageT™ 
until  they  intersect  the  lines  L  O  and  L  M,  and 

then  from  the  points  G  and  H  in  the  opposite 
direction  until  they  reach  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  ground,  and  said  lines  shall  be  clearly 
visible  from  any  part  of  the  diamond,  and 
no  wood  or  other  hard  substance  shall  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  such  lines. 

The  Players'  Lines. 
RULE      With  F  as  center  and  50  feet  radius,  seeomciai 

5  describe  arcs  cutting  lines  FO  and  on^i" 
F   M   at   P  and   Q;   then,   with   F   as    center 
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RULE  5 


(Official  text  of  the  rules  in  large  type.  \ 

Explanatory  notes  by  the  editor  in  smaller  type.  / 


again  and  75  feet  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting 
F  G  and  F  H  at  R  and  S  ;  then,  from  the  points 
P,  Q,  R  and  S  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  F  0,  F  M,  F  G  and  F  H,  and  continue 
the  same  until  they  intersect  at  the  points 
W  and  T. 

The  Coachers'  Lines. 

RULE     With  R  and  S  as  centers  and  15  feet 
6  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  the  lines 

R  W  and  S  T  at  X  and  Y  and  from  the  points  X 
and  Y  draw  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  FG 
and  F  H  and  continue  same  out  to  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  ground. 

Coachers'        Coachers    are    obliged    to    stay    within    the   confines   of   the 

restriction.    coacher's  D0X?  -which,  as  will  be  noted  on  tli£  diagram    (page 

2)  does  not   permit   them   to   go  nearer   than   15  feet   to   the 

base  lines.     Not  more  than  two  coachers  may  be  on  the  field 

at  the  same  time — one  in  each  coacher's  box. 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 


The  Three-Foot  Line. 

RULE     With    F    as    a    center    and    45    feet 

7  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line 
F  G  at  the  figure  one  (1)  and  from  the  figure  one 
(1)  to  the  distance  of  three  feet  draw  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  FG,  and  mark  point  2;  then 
from  point  2  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  line 
FG  to  a  point  three  feet  beyond  the  point 
G,  marked  3 ;  then  from  the  point  3  draw  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  line  2,  3,  back  to  and 
intersecting  with  FG 

The  Batsman's  Lines. 

RULE     On    either    side    of    the    line   AFB 

8  describe  a  rectangle  6  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide  (marked  9  and  10,  respectively). 
The  longest  side  of  each  rectangle  shall  be 
parallel  with  the  line  AFB  and  the  rectangles 
shall  be  29  inches  apart  or  14%  inches  on  either 
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side  of  line  A  F  B.  The  middle  of  the  long-  side 
of  each  rectangle  shall  be  on  a  line  with  the 
middle  corners  of  home  base. 

See  enlarged  section  on  diagram  of  field  (page  2),  showing 
position  of  home  plate  and  batsman's  box. 

if  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  a  ubox"  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  batter  is  never  allowed  to  step  over  home  plate 
to  «trike  at  the  ball,  and  that  he  must  not  run  forward  toward 
the  pitcher,  to  exceed  three  feet  from  the  center  of  the  plate, 
to  strike  at  the  ball. 

The  Pitcher's  Plate. 

RULE     Section  1.    From  point   F  measure 
9  along  line  F  E  a  distance  of  60  feet  6 

inches  to  point  4,  which  marks  the  front  of  the 
pitcher's  plate.  Draw  a  line  5,  6,  passing 
through  point  4  at  right  angles  to  F4,  and 
extending  12  inches  on  either  side  of  lineFB; 
then  with  line  5,  6,  as  a  side,  describe  a  rectangle 
24  inches  by  6  inches  in  which  shall  be  placed 
the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  2.  The  pitcher's  plate  shall  not  be  more 
than  15  inches  higher  than  the  base  lines  or  the 
home  plate,  which  shall  be  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  field,  and  the  slope  from  the  pitcher's 
plate  to  every  base  line  and  the  home  plate  shall 
be  gradual. 

The  Bases. 
RULE  Section  1.  Within  the  angle  F,  de- 
10  scribe  a  five-sided  figure,  two  of  the 
sides  of  which  shall  coincide  with  the  lines  FG 
and  F  H  to  the  extent  of  12  inches  each,  thence 
parallel  with  the  line  FB  8%  inches  to  the 
points  U  and  V  a  straight  line  between  which, 
17  inches  long,  will  form  the  front  of  the  home 
base  or  plate. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  angles  at  G  and  H  de- 
scribe squares,  whose  sides  are  15  inches  in 
length,  two  of  the  sides  of  which  squares  shall 


Batsman  mast 
not  step  over 
plate  or  out  of 
box. 


See  official 
diagram  oa 
page  2. 


Pitcher  stands 
on  slight 
elevation. 


Pitcher's  plate 
sunk  to  level 
of  field. 


See 
dia{ 
pag 


official 
ram  on 
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RULE    10  (  Official  text  of  the  rules  in  large  type.  \ 

\  Explanatory  notes  by  the  editor  in  smaller  type.  / 

lie  along  the  lines  FG  and  GI,  IH  and  HF, 
which  squares  shall  be  the  location  of  the  first 
and  third  bases,  respectively.  At  point  I,  the 
intersection  of  GI  and  HI,  describe  a  square 
15  inches  on  each  side,  the  center  of  which  is 
directly  over  point  I  and  whose  sides  are  parallel 
to  G I  and  H  I.     This  shall  locate  second  base. 

Home  base  and    RULE     The  home  base  at  F  and  the  pitcher's 

pitCmustK        11         plate  at  4  must  be  each  of  whitened 

rubber,  rubber,  and  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even 

with  its  surface.  The  size  of  the  pitcher's  plate 

shall  be  24  inches  by  6  inches. 

See  enlarged  section  on  diagram  of  field  (page  2),  showing 
position  of  home  plate. 

Bases  of  wbite     RULE     The  first  base  at  G,  the  second  base  at 

canvas.        12         \  an(j  the  third  base  at  H  must  each  be 

a  white  canvas  bag  15  inches  square  filled  with 

soft  material  and  securely  fastened  in  place  at 

the  points  specified  in  Rule  10. 

The  bases,  except  home  plate,  are  best  constructed  of  canvas 
bags  filled  with  sawdust.  Home  plate  should  be  of  whitened 
rubber,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  Some  cruder 
substance  may  be  used  for  bases  if  nothing  else  is  obtainable, 
but  it  is  best  to  follow  the  suggestions  given.  First,  second 
Attach  bases  ancJ  third  bases  should  be  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the 
to  pegb.  grouncj^  ancj  nonie  plate  should  be  sunk  so  that  its  upper  sur- 
face is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

white  lines  to    RULE     The  lines  described  in  Rules  3,  4,  5,  6, 
pia^ngfiSd6        13         7,  and  8  must  be  marked  with  lime, 
chalk  or  other  white  material,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  ground  or  grass. 

Rules  2  to  13,  inclusive,  describe  mathematically  how  to  lay 
out  a  diamond  for  professional  contests.  For  schoolboys,  the 
joint  rules  committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues 
recommends  a  smaller  size  diamond,  measurements  for  which 
will  be  found  on  page  77.  Semi-professional  and  independent 
games  are  played  on  diamonds  of  the  regulation  size.  For 
simple  method  of  laying  out  a  base  ball  field,  see  page  4. 
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The  Ball. 
RULE  Section  1.  The  ball  must  weigh  not  omc^i  ban. 
14  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  circumference.  The  Spalding 
National  League  Ball  or  the  Reach  American 
League  Ball  must  be  used  in  all  games  played 
under  these  rules. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  League  of  which  Number  >a  bans 
the  contesting  clubs  are  members  shall  specify  u°J^;eVento 
the  number  of  base  balls  which  the  home  club 
must  deliver  to  the  umpire  prior  to  the  hour 
set  for  the  commencement  of  a  championship 
game,  and  all  of  such  base  balls  shall  be  of  the 
regulation  make  adopted  by  the  said  League. 
If  the  ball  placed  in  play  be  batted  or  thrown 
out  of  the  grounds  or  into  one  of  the  stands  for 
spectators  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire 
becomes  unfit  for  play  from  any  cause,  the  um- 
pire shall  at  once  deliver  the  alternate  ball  to 
the  pitcher  and  another  legal  ball  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  him,  so  that  he  shall  at  all  times  have 
in  his  control  one  or  more  alternate  balls.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  balls  batted  or  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  shall  when 
returned  to  the  field  be  given  into  the  custody  Returned  bans. 
of  the  umpire  immediately  and  become  alter- 
nate balls,  and  so  long  as  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion two  or  more  alternate  balls  he  shall  not 
call  for  a  new  ball  to  replace  one  that  has  gone 

The  Spalding:  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League  for 
the  past  forty-four  years  and  is  used  in  all  the  League  contests.  It 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  professional  leagues  and 
by  Dractically  all  the  colleges. 

The  Spalding  "  Official  National  League  Jr."  ball  (cork  center)  is  made 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Official  National  League  cork  center  ball  and  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  approved  for  junior  players  by  the 
Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues.  Games 
played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  ball  count  as  legal  championship  games. 
See  page  77  for  diagram  of  field  for  junior  players. 


10 
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Discoloring  or 
damaging  ball. 


out  of  play.  The  alternate  balls  shall  become 
the  ball  in  play  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
delivered  to  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.    Immediately  upon  the  delivery  to  him 
of  the  alternate  ball  by  the  umpire,  the  pitcher 
shall  take  his  position  and  on  the  call  of  "Play," 
by  the  umpire,  it  shall  become  the  ball  in  play. 
Provided,  however,  that  play  shall  not  be  re- 
Runs  scored  sumed  with  the  alternate  ball  when  a  fair  batted 
Wor "hrown^aii  bal1  or  bal1  thrown  by  a  fielder  goes  out  of  the 
crosses  boundary  ground  or  into  a  stand  for  spectators  until  the 
fence,  base_runners  have  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
Ground  rule  bases  unless  compelled  to  stop  at  second  or  third 
exceptions.  kase  m  compHance  with  a  ground  rule. 

Discolored  or  Damaged  Balls. 

Sec.  4.  In  event  of  the  ball  being  intention- 
ally discolored  by  any  player,  either  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  soil,  or  by  applying  rosin,  paraffin, 
licorice,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  to  it, 
or  otherwise  intentionally  damaging  or  rough- 
ening the  same  with  sand-paper  or  emery-paper 
or  other  substance,  the  umpire  shall  forthwith 
umpire  demand  the  return  of  that  ball,  and  substitute 
for  it  another  legal  ball,  and  the  offending 
player  shall  be  debarred  from  further  partici- 
pation in  the  game.  If,  however,  the  umpire 
cannot  detect  the  violator  of  this  rule,  and  the 
ball  is  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher,  then 
the  latter  shall  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
game,  and  as  an  additional  penalty  shall  be 
automatically  suspended  for  a  period  of  ten 
days. 

Home  Club  to  Provide  Balls. 

Sec.  5.     In  every  game  the  balls  played  with 
Last  bail  inpiay  ^^W  be  furnished  by  the  home  club  (as  pro- 
vided in  Sec.  2,  Rule  14) ,  and  the  last  in  play 


substitutes 
new  ball. 


Home  club 
furnishes  balls. 


property 
winn ins  club. 


Umpire  to 
break  seals. 
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shall  become  the  property  of  the  winning  club. 
Each  ball  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  paper  box, 
which  must  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  League  and  bear  his  certificate 
that  the  ball  contained  therein  is  of  the  re- 
quired standard  in  all  respects.  The  seal  shall 
pot  be  broken  by  the  umpire  except  prior  to 
game  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  ball  and  removing  the  gloss  therefrom. 

Reserve  Balls  on  Field. 

Sec.  6.     The  home  club  shall  have  at  least  a  Plenty  of  bans 
dozen  regulation  balls  on  the  field  during  each  Jer|e^ded  ia 
championship  game,  ready  for  use  on  the  call  of 
the  umpire. 

The  president  of  the  league  shall  determine  the  number  of 
base  balls  which  the  home  club  must  deliver  to  the  umpire. 
This  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  old  method  by  which 
the  home  club  was  presumed  to  give  two  base  balls  of  regula- 
tion make  to  the  umpire.  In  reality,  the  umpire  in  major 
league  games  had  at  his  command  all  of  the  base  balls  which 
were  necessary  to  continue  the  game,  if  the  number  amounted 
to  three  dozen. 

As  will  be  noted,  Section  4  of  this  rule  is  ironclad  in  its 
punishment  of  the  discolored  or  damaged  ball.  It  is  direct 
legislation  against  the  various  kinds  of  freak  delivery  alleged  to  y0  more  "freak" 
have  been  in  existence — the  '"shine"  ball,  the  "'emery"  ball,  the  deliveries, 
"licorice"  ball,  the  "spit"  ball,  the  "split  cover"  ball,  and  so  on. 
Punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  original  offender,  whether  a 
fielder  or  a  pitcher,  if  the  umpire  is  able  to  determine  the 
offender.  The  penalty  becomes  even  more  rigorous,  because 
the  umpire  is  given  power  to  remove  the  pitcher  from  the 
game,  carrying  with  it  an  automatic  suspension  of  ten  days, 
if  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  plate  after  it  has  been 
discolored  or  intentionally  damaged  in  any  way,  whether  the 
pitcher  is  or  is  not  the  original  offender. 

It  is  the  most  drastic  rule  ever  drafted  against  the  use  of 
anything  which  may  be  said  to  be  artificial  in  pitching  and  the 
punishment  is  so  severe  that  old  and  young  pitchers  would 
better  abandon  for  all  time  any  further  effort  to  pitch  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  which  is  considered  legitimate.  The 
umpire's    authority    to    remove   an   offender   from   the   game   is 


"J2 
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arbitrary   and   the   rule,   so   far   as   he   is   concerned,   makes   it 
compulsory  for  him  to  take  action. 

Section  5  of  Rule  14  is  self-explanatory.  The  umpire  breaks 
the  seal  of  the  box  containing  the  base  balls  prior  to  the  game 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  ball  and  removing  the  gloss 
from  its  surface.  It  is  not  stated  just  how  the  gloss  is  to  be  re- 
moved, but  a  dry  soft  cloth  will  probably  suffice.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  open  the  box  containing  the  base  balls  in  the 
presence  of  the  rival  captains. 

Regulation  base  balls  for  all  kinds  of  games  are  provided  by 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  who  manufacture  the  official  base  ball 
of  the  National  League.  It  is  customary  for  the  home  team  to 
provide  base  balls  in  amateur  games  as  well  as  in  professional 
games.  The  umpire  has  the  custody  of  the  ball  when  it  is  not 
in  play,  but  at  the  completion  of  the  game  the  last  ball  in 
play  goes  to  the  winning  team.  For  players  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  Spalding  "Official  National  League  Junior — 
Cork  Center"  ball,  made  same  as  the  "Official  National  League 
Cork  Center"  ball,  only  slightly  smaller  in  size,  should  be  used. 
Games  played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  ball  count  as  legal 
championship  games.     See  page  77. 


Official  size 
of  bat 


Handle  of  bat 


The  Bat. 

RULE  The  bat  must  be  round,  not  over  two 
15  and  three-fourth  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  thickest  part,  nor  more  than  42  inches  in 
length  and  entirely  of  hardwood,  except  that 
for  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  end,  twine 
may  be  wound  around  or  a  granulated  substance 
applied  to  the  handle. 

This  rule   is   to   be   observed,   except   that   in   junior   games 
lighter  and  shorter  bats  are  permissible. 


Number  of 

players  in  a 

game. 


Number  of  Players  in  a  Game. 

RULE      The  players  of  each  club,  actively  en- 
16        gaged  in  a  game  at  one  time,  shall  be 
nine  in  number,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  cap- 
tain; and  in  no  case  shall  more  or  less  than  nine 
men  be  allowed  to  play  on  a  side  in  a  game. 

This  rule  always  is  to  be  observed. 
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Positions  of  the  Players. 

RULE      The  players  of  the  team  not  at  bat  captain  places 

1 7  may  be  stationed  at  any  points  of  the  pl32£ andPt 
field  on   fair  ground  their  captain   may  elect,  catcher. 
regardless  of  their  respective  positions,  except 

that  the  pitcher,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering 
the  ball  to  the  bat  must  take  his  position  as  de- 
fined in  Rules  9  and  30;  and  the  catcher  must  be 
within  the  lines  of  his  position,  as  defined  in 
Rule  3,  and  within  10  feet  of  home  base,  when- 
ever the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat ; 
nor  shall  the  catcher  leave  his  natural  position  catcher  not  to 
immediately  and  directly  back  of  the  plate  for  for^iSionai- 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pitcher  to  intention-  ga^insof 
ally  give  a  base  on  balls  to  a  batsman,  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  9  of  Rule  54. 

Two  teams  make  up  each  contest,  with  nine  players  on  each 
side.  The  fielders  are  known  as  the  pitcher,  the  catcher,  the 
first  baseman,  the  second  baseman,  the  third  baseman,  the 
shortstop,  the  left  fielder,  the  center  fielder  and  the  right 
fielder.  Nene  of  these  is  required  to  occupy  an  exact  position 
on  the  field,  except  the  pitcher,  who  must  stand  with  his  foot 
touching  the  pitcher's  plate  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  batter,  and  the  catcher,  who  must  be  within  the 
"catcher's  space"  behind  the  batter. 

Players  should  note  without  fail  the  latter  portion  of  the 
above  rule.  The  intent  of  this  clause  is  to  hinder  the  pitcher 
from  giving  an  intentional  base  on  balls.  The  catcher  may 
not  step  deliberately  to  one  side  to  receive  the  ball  from  the 
pitcher.  If  the  catcher  is  standing  in  position  and  is  com- 
pelled to  reach  to  one  side  to  prevent  a  wild  pitch,  he  has  not 
violated  the  rule  as  it  reads.  If  the  catcher  moves  out  of  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  time  of  the  ball  leaving  the  pitcher's  hand  all 
base-runners  are  entitled  to  advance  a  base  each  as  if  a  balk 
had  been  made.  The  rule  doesn't  say  a  base  on  balls  cannot 
be  given,  but  does  say  the  catcher  must  not  leave  his  position. 

Must  Not  Mingle  With  Spectators. 
RULE      Players  in  uniform  shall  not  be  per-  no  players  in 

18  mitted  to  occupy  seats  in  the  stands,  permuted  m 
or  to  mingle  with  the  spectators.  stands 

Applies  to  league  games,  but  worthy  of  observance  always,  spectators. 
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Uniforms  of  Players. 

Home  and  travel    RULE      Every  club  shall  adopt  two  uniforms 

unifor1msefr°sr        1 9         for  its  players,  one  to  be  worn  in  games 

at  home  and  the  other  in  games  abroad,  and  the 

suits  of  each  of  the  uniforms  of  a  team  shall 

conform  in  color  and  style.    No  player  who  shall 

only  regulation  attach  anything  to  the  sole  "or  heel  of  his  shoe 

aSowedior  other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate,  or 

shoes.  who  shall  appear  in  a  uniform  not  conforming 

to  the  suits  of  the  other  members  of  his  team, 

shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

Games  played  by  players  not  clad  in  a  regular  uniform  are 
called  "scrub''  games  and  are  not  recorded  as  "match"  games. 
Every  club  should  adopt  a  regular  uniform,  not  only  to  enable 
the  players  to  play  properly  and  with  comfort,  but  to  distin- 
guish one  team  from  the  other.  In  professional  leagues  the 
home  uniform  is  usually  white  and  the  traveling  uniform  of 
some  dark  color. 

No  exception  is  to  be  made  regarding  attaching  a  foreign 
substance  to  the  shoe. 

Size  and  Weight  of  Gloves. 

catcher's  and     RULE      The   catcher   or  first    baseman   may 

fi«t  baseman^        20         wear  a  glove  or  mitt  of  any  size,  shape 

0Vanysize!  or  weight.     Every  other  player  is  restricted  to 

other  players'  the  use  of  a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  10 

Bioves  restricted  ounces  and  measuring  not  over  14  inches  around 

insize-  the  palm. 

Younger  players        These    restrictions    are    meant    for    professionals.      Younger 
can  wear    players  would  find  it  impossible  to  use  gloves  of  the  size  of 
suitable  gloves.    tnose  usecj   j-,v  professionals,  and  smaller  gloves  are  manufac- 
tured for  their  use.     See  list  in  advertising  section. 

Players'  Benches. 

Home  club     RULE     Section  1.    Players'  benches  must  be 

j.)aycrs'fbenchess        2 1         f  urnished  by  the  home  club  and  placed 

upon  a  portion  of  the  ground  not  less  than 

twenty-five  (25)  feet  outside  of  the  players' 
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lines.    One  such  bench  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  Bench  for 
use  of  the  visiting  team  and  the  other  for  the  each  team- 
exclusive  use  of  the  home  team.     Each  bench 
must  be  covered  with  a  roof  and  closed  at  the 
back  and  each  end;  a  space,  however,  not  more 
than  six  (6)  inches  wide  may  be  left  under  the 
roof  for  ventilation.    All  players  and  substitutes  piayers  and 
of  the  side  at  bat  must  be  seated  on  their  team's  jyjjjgf  mmst 
bench,  except  the  batsman,   base-runners  and 
such  as  are   legally   assigned  to   coach  base- 
runners.     Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  um- 
pire permit  any  person  except  the  players  and  n0  outsiders 
substitutes  in  uniform  and  the  manager  of  the  on  bench- 
team  entitled  to  its  exclusive  use  to  be  seated  on 
a  bench. 

Penalty  for  Violation. 
Sec.  2.     Whenever  the    umpire  observes  a  umpire  can 
violation  of  the  preceding  section,  he  shall  im-  seaterdPlayers 
mediately  order  such  player  or  players  as  have 
disregarded  it  to  be  seated.     If  the  order  be  not 
obeyed  within  one  minute  the  offending  player 
or  players  shall  be  fined  $5.00  each  by  the  umpire. 
If  the  order  be   not   then  obeyed  within  one  one  minute 
minute,  the  offending  player  or  players  shall  be  of  grace- 
debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  game, 
and  shall   be  obliged   to  forthwith   leave    the  Must  leave  aew. 
playing  field. 

All  ball  grounds  should  be  provided  with  two  players' 
benches  back  of  the  base  lines,  and  on  each  side  of  the  home 
plate.  They  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  outside  of 
the  coachers'  lines.  Each  team  should  occupy  one  of  these 
benches  exclusively,  and  their  bats  and  accoutrements  should  Bats  near  bench 
be  kept  near  the  bench. 

Penalties    provided    for    in    the    above    rule    apply    to    pro- 
fessionals. 

A  Regulation  Game. 
RULE     Every  championship    game   must  be  start  piaymo- 
22        commenced  not  later  than  two  hours  suns~etbefore 
before  sunset  and  shall  continue  until  each  team 


Contest  to  be 

nine  innings, 

unless — 

Side  last  at  bat 

lias  scored  more 

runs  in  eight 

innings  than 

opponent  in  nine. 

Winning  run 

scores  in  last 

half  of  ninth 

inning 

before  third 

hand  out. 


All  runners  on 

bases  score 

when  home  run 

is  made  in  final 

inning. 


Calling  game  for 

da-rkness,  rain, 

fire,  panic  QC 

other  cause. 


First  game  of 
douhJe  header 
regular  game. 


Amateurs  need 
not  observe 
sunset  rule. 


Batter  finishing 

game  with  home 

run  hit  gets 

credit. 
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has  had  nine  innings,  provided,  however,  that 
the  game  shall  terminate  : 

Section  1.  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less 
runs  in  nine  innings  than  the  other  side  has 
scored  in  eight  innings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth 
inning  scores  the  winning  run  before  the  third 
man  is  out.  Provided,  that  if  a  batsman,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  of  any  game,  hit 
a  home  run  over  the  fence  or  into  a  stand,  all 
runners  on  the  bases  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
batsman,  shall  be  entitled  to  score,  and  in  such 
event  all  bases  must  be  touched  in  order,  and 
the  final  score  of  the  game  shall  be  the  total 
number  of  runs  made. 

Sue.  3.  If  the  game  be  called  by  the  umpire 
on  account  of  darkness,  rain,  fire,  panic,  or  for 
other  cause  which  puts  patrons  or  players  in 
peril. 

__Sec.  4.  Whenever  necessity  demands  that 
two  games  be  played  in  one  afternoon,  the  first 
game  shall  be  the  regularly  scheduled  game  for 
that  day. 

Rule  22  applies  to  all  games,  amateur  or  professional,  unless 
it  is  mutually  agreed  to  play  less  than  nine  innings.  Sections 
1,  2  and  3  of  this  rule  apply  to  all  games  and  are  easily  under- 
stood. Amateurs  may  begin  a  game  at  an  hour  later  than  two 
hours  before  sunset  if  they  Avish,  and  where  the  twilight  is 
protracted,  as  in  the  Northwest,  games  are  begun  later  than 
two  hours  before  sunset. 

Section  2.  Provides  as  a  suitable  reward  that  the  batsman 
who  hits  a  home  run  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  of  a 
game  is  to  get  credit  for  it  no  matter  what  the  score  may  be. 
It  is  a  change  which  is  only  fair  to  the  batsman.  Home  runs 
are  not  frequent  and  most  of  them  are  events  of  luck.  Luck  or 
not,  they  are  something  of  which  every  batter  is  proud,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  batter  who  has  made  one  should  be 
deprived  of  credit  for  it  simplv  because  the  state  of  the  score 
does  not  arbitrarilv  need  it.  If  the  batter  makes  a  home  run 
in  the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  which  is  played  and  there 
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are   three   runners    on    the   bases,    all   of    them   score,    and   the 

batter,    too.      That   may   give   the   winning    team    two   or   more 

runs  than  are  actually  necessary  to  win  the  game,  but  it  will 

not  matter.     The  score  is  to  be  the  total  of  all  the  runs  which 

were  made  in  the  final  half  inning  in  question.     Do  not  forget, 

however,  that  each  runner  and  the  batter  must  touch  each  base 

in  regular  order. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  first  game  of  any  double-header   Priority  of 

is   the   regularly  scheduled   game.     That   always   has  been   un-  JaIn?s  ^ 

officially  understood,  but  now  it  is  absolutely  regulated. 

Extra-Innings  Games. 
RULE      If  the   score  be  a   tie  at  the  end  of  with  score  tied 

23  nine  (9)  innings  for  each  team,  play  S^S^JgJg 
shall  be  continued  until  one  side  has  scored  more 

runs  than  the  other  in  an  equal,  number  of  in-  \  inning  ™n  can 
nings,  provided,  that  if  the  side  last  at  bat  score  ?Jn°™d£b/.team 

.!_—_«..  v      /•  ii        ,  i   •    j  ■  ,    •       last  at  bat  in  any 

the  winning  run  before  the  third  man  is  out  in  inning  after 
any  inning  after  the  ninth,  the  game  shall  ter-  SSSJST6 
minate. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  contests,  amateur  or  professional. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  inning,  for  example,  if  a  run  is 
scored  with  no  one  out,  the  game  terminates. 

Drawn  Games. 
RULE      A  drawn  game  shall  be  declared  by  Drawn  game 

24  the  umpire  if  the  score  is  equal  on  equal  score^iast 
the  last  even  inning  played  when  he  terminates 

play  in   accordance  with   Rule  22,   Section  3, 

after   five    or  more   equal  innings   have   been 

played  by  each  team.    But  if  the  side  that  went  If  side  second  at 

second  to  bat  is  at  bat  when  the  game  is  ter-  J&J8*^1*1 

minated,  and  has  scored  the  same  number  of  tenmnatSfby 

runs  as  the  other  side,  the  umpire  shall  declare  ^i%ame\7Lli 

the  game  drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  of  drawn. 

the  last  equal  inning.     Provided,  that  if  the 

side  last  at  bat  shall,  before  the  completion  of 

its  fifth  inning,  equal  the  score  made  by  the  gSeSSST" 

opposing  side   in  five   complete   innings,   then  ^retied^is 

the  game  shall  be  declared  as  legally  drawn  incompleted! 
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Becords  made  in  and  the  individual  and  team  averages  shall  be 
lega"amdernow  incorporated  in  the  Official  Playing  Records. 

recognized.  A  game  is  declared  legal  when  the  score  is  tied  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fifth  inning.  Furthermore,  the  records  which  are 
made  by  the  players  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  official 
records.  This  definition  of  a  legal  game  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  inning  is  sane  and  sensible.  It  bears  out  the  conten- 
tion which  was  made  in  1919,  when  the  question  of  the  legal ily 
of  a  five-inning  game  was  brought  up,  that  equal  innings  did 
not  mean  three  hands  out  on  each  side  but  an  equal  score. 
In  other  words,  when  the  score  was  tied  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  inning,  the  team  second  at  bat  had  been  given  an 
equal  chance  with  the  team  which  was  first  at  bat.  If  the 
Rule  Is  now    side  second  at  bat  had  scored  two  runs  in  the  last  half  of  the 

consistent,  fifth  inning  it  would  have  won.  Most  assuredly,  if  it  could 
win  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  it  could  tie  in  the  last 
half  of  the  same  inning;  and  if  a  victory  were  legal,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  a  tie  should  not  be  legal  also, 
*ince  the  team  second  at  bat  had  removed  all  possibility  of 
being  defeated  by  scoring  an  equal  number  of  runs  with  the 
team  first  at  bat. 

Called  Games. 
Game  ciuied  after     RULE     If  the  umpire  calls  a  game  in  accord- 
flve  hmin^        25        ance  with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  at  any- 
time  after  five  innings  have  been  completed, 
the  score  shall   be   that  of   the  last  equal  in- 
nings played,  except  that  if  the  side  second  at 
when  team  bat  shall  have  scored  in  an  unequal  number  of 
lf  innings,  or  before  the  completion  of  the  unfin- 
ished inning,  at  least  one  run  more  than  the  side 
first  at  bat,  the  score  of  the  game  shall  be  the 
total  number  of  runs  each  team  has  made. 

No  exception  to  this  rule.  If  the  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  or  any  subsequent  first  half  of  an 
inning,  is  1  to  0  in  favor  of  the  team  second  at  bat,  the  latter 


bat  score 

run  more  in 

unequal  innings. 


Forfeited  Games. 
Forfeited  same.     RULE      A  forfeited  game   shall   be  declared 
26        by  the  umpire  in  favor  of  the  club  not 
in  fault,  in  the  following  cases : 
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Section  1.    If  the  team  of   a  club  fail  to  Team  railing 
appear  upon  the  field,  or  being  upon  the  field,  to  aw«w 
refuse  to  begin  a  game  for  which  it  is  scheduled 
or  assigned,  within  five  minutes  after  the  umpire  Team  refusing 
has  called  "Play"  at  the  hour  for  the  beginning  USg^BS. 
of  the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing,  or  unavoidable 
in  commencing  the  game  be  unavoidable. 

Sec.  2.    If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one  one  side 
side  refuse  to  continue  to  play,  unless  the  game  525SLto 
has  been  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.     If,  after  play  has  been  suspended  by  one  minute  to 
the  umpire,  one  side  fails  to  resume  playing  in  resunie  *>lay- 
one  minute  after  the  umpire  has  called  ' '  Play. ' ' 

Sec.  4.     If  a  team  employ  tactics  palpably  paipawe  delay 
designed  to  delay  the  game.  by  teara- 

Sec.  5.     If,  after  warning  by  the  umpire,  any  Persistent  rule 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  be  wilfully  and  per-  vioIation- 
sistently  violated. 

Sec.  6.    If  the  order  for  the  removal  of  a  order  for 
player,  as  authorized  by  Rules  14,  21,  58  and  67,  SS?SwwJin 
be  not  obeyed  within  one  minute.  one  minute.  n 

Sec.  7.     If,  because  of  the  removal  of  players  Less  than  nine 
from?  the  game  by  the  umpire,  or  for  any  cause,  players- 
there  be  less  than  nine  players  on  either  team. 

Sec.  8.    If,  after  the  game  has  been  suspended  umpire's  orders 
on  account  of  rain,  the  orders  of  the  umpire  are  not  obeyed- 
not  complied  with  as  required  by  Rule  29. 

Sec.  9.'   If,  when  two  games  are  scheduled  to  second  game 
be  played  in  one  afternoon,  the  second  game  be  Sin  tin1 
not  commenced  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  minutes  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  game.     The  umpire  S? el 
of  the  first  game  shall  be  the  timekeeper.  umpire 

Sec.  10.    In  case  the  umpire  declare  the  game 
forfeited  he  shall  transmit    a  written    report  Jll,"f^etreports 
thereof  to  the  President  of  the  League  within  president 
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Forfeit  in  effect  twenty-four  hours  thereafter.     However,  a  fail- 
n-iectstoTotify  ure  on  the  Part  °^  the  umpire  to  so  notify  the 
president.  President  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  his 
award  of  the  game  by  forfeiture. 

To  punish  bad  It  is  true  that  all  the  sections  of  this  rule  are  not  observed 
sportsmanship,  to  the  exactness  of  a  second,  nor  even  a  minute,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  rulemakers  is  to  provide  a  penalty  which  can 
be  enforced  for  any  violation  of  unsportsmanlike  delay  if  the 
umpire  feels  it  within  his  judgment  ,to  act.  Section  1  is  to 
provide  for  wilful  absence  from  the  field;  Section  2  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  and  any  umpire  should  never  hesitat e 
to  enforce  it.  An  umpire  can  forfeit  a  game  under  Section  3, 
under  Section  4.  and  under  Section  5,  but  umpires  do  not  al- 
ways use  a  stopwatch.  There  have  been  times  perhaps  when  it 
would  have  been  better  had  they  done  so.  Section  6  is  vio- 
lated frequently  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  yet  after  one 
minute  has  elapsed  the  umpire  has  it  within  his  power  to  act 
at  once.  No  game  can  be  played  with  fewer  than  nine  players 
on  a  team  (section  7).  Section  8  is  enforceable  in  amateur 
games,  while  sections  9  and  10  apply  more  to  professional 
"games  governed  by  organized  leagues. 

No  Game. 

"No  game."  RULE  ' '  No  game"  shall  be  declared  by  the 
27  umpire  if  he  terminates  play  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  22,  Sec.  3,  before  five  innings 
are  completed  by  each  team.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  club  second  at  bat  shall  have 
made  more  runs  at  the  end  of  its  fourth  inning, 
or  before  the  completion  of  its  fifth  inning, 
than  the  club  first  at  bat  has  made  in  five  com- 
pleted innings  of  a  game  so  terminated,  the 
umpire  shall  award  the  game  to  the  club  hav- 
Greater  number  ing  made  the  greater  number  of  runs,  and  it 

of  runs  win.  shan  count  as  a  legal  game  in  the  champion- 
ship record. 

This  rule  provides  explicitly  that  if  the  team  second  at  bat 
has  more  runs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  inning  than  the  team 
first  at  bat  has  made  at  the  end  of  its  completed  half  of  the 
fifth  inning,  the  team  second  at  bat  wins.  An  added  line 
provides  a  legal  definition  of  victory  if  the  team  second  at  bat 
is  in  the  lead  and  the  game  is  terminated  before  the  fifth 
inning  is  completed. 
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Rulings  relative  to  drawn  games  and  games  that  are  called 
because  of  atmospheric  disturbances,  fire  or  panic,  "will  be 
found  under  head  of  "Umpires  and  Their  Duties,"  on  page  58. 

Substitutes. 

RULE  Section  1.  Each  side  shall  be  re-  substitutes  n . -t 
28  quired  to  have  present  on  the  field  JSJ^S0" 
during  a  championship  game  a  sufficient  number 
of  substitute  players  in  uniform,  conforming  to 
the  suits  worn  by  their  team-mates,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  code  which  requires  that 
not  less  than  nine  players  shall  occupy  the  field  in 
any  inning  of  the  game. 

Sec.  2.     Any  such  substitute  may  at  any  stage  substitute-  ma? 
of  the  game  take  the  place  of  a  player  whose  gj£ at  any 
name  is   in   his  team's  batting  order,  but  the  piayeroutof 
player  whom  he  succeeds  shall  not  thereafter  par-  r^u*nme  cannot 
ticipate  in  that  game. 

Sec.  3.     A  base-runner  shall  not  have  another  captain's 
player  whose  name  appears  in  the  batting  order  bas^nuSer 
of  his  team  run  for  him  except  by  the  consent 
ef  the  captain  of  the  other  team. 

Sec.  4.     Whenever  one  player  is  substituted 
for  another,  whether  as  batsman,  base-runner 
or  fielder,  the  captain  of  the  side  making  the 
change  must  immediately  notify  the  umpire,  Notify  umpire 
who  in  turn  must  announce  the  same  to  the  StuuS  °' 
spectators.     A  fine  of  $25.00  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  umpire  against  the  captain  for  each  vio-  captain  fined. 
lation  of  this  rule,  and  the  President  of  the 
League  shall  impose  a  similar  fine  against  the  umpire  fined. 
umpire,  who,  after  having  been  notified  of  a 
change,   fails  to  make  proper  announcement. 
Play  shall  be  suspended  while  announcement  is  piay  suspended 
being    made.       Provided,    however,    that    if,  SSSwemenf: 
through     oversight,     such     announcement     is  piaysiegaiif 
not  made,  the  substitute  player  will   be  con-  tSSEZEF* 
sidered  as  in  the  game  as  follows :  if  a  pitcher, 
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when  he  takes  his  place  on  the  rubber;  if  a 
batter,  when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  batsman's 
box ;  if  a  fielder,  when  he  takes  the  place  of  the 
fielder  substituted  for;  if  a  runner,  when  the 
substitute  replaces  him  on  the  base  he  is  hold- 
ing, and  any  play  made  by  such  unannounced 
substitute  shall  be  legal  under  these  rules. 

Players  may  be  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
changed  about  if  stitutes  in  uniform  ready  to  take  the  field  in  case  any  player 
leave  game.    s^a^  become  disabled  or  be  disqualified. 

It  is  possible  to  substitute  a  fielder  for  the  pitcher  and  place 
the  pitcher  in  the  fielder's  position,  or  in  some  other  position, 
and  later  return  the  pitcher  to  his  position  if  the  captain 
of  the  team  so  desires,  provided  the  pitcher  remains  in  the 
game.  If  the  captain  of  the  team  in  the  field  agrees  to  permit 
another  player  to  run  for  the  batter,  after  the  latter  has 
reached  first  base,  and  agrees  to  permit  the  batter  to  play  as 
a  fielder  when  the  team  at  bat  returns  to  the  field,  there  is  no 
objection. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  each  team  immediately  to 
announce  changes  of  players  to  the  umpire,  and  the  umpire 
sha'l  announce  them  to  the  opposing  team  and  spectators. 

If  the  substitute  takes  the  proper  position  assigned  to  him, 
any  play  which  he  makes  is  legal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  umpire  may  not  have  been  notified  and  may  not  have 
made  announcement  of  the  substitution.  Neglect  by  a  captain 
is  hot   allowed   to  affect   actual  field  work. 

Penalties  which  are  provided  in  fines  apply  solely  to  pro- 
fessional Base  Ball. 

Choice  of  Innings — Fitness  of  Field  for  Play. 

RULE  The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given 
29  to  the  captain  of  the  home  club,  who 
shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  beginning  a  .game  after  a  rain ; 
but,  after  play  has  been  called  by  the  umpire,  he 
alone  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  resuming  play  after  the  game  has 
been  suspended  on  account  of  rain,  and  when 
time  is  so  called  the  groundkeeper  and  sufficient 
assistants  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  um- 
pire for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ground  in 


Captain  home 

club  has  choice 

of  Innings. 

Before  beginning. 

captain  home 

club  judge  of 

fitness  of  ground 

after  rain. 

Umpire  judge 

after  game 

begun. 

Groundkeeper 

under  umpire's 

control 
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proper  shape  for  play,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  the  game  by  the  home  team. 

It  is  customary-  for  amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  to 
give  the  choice  of  innings  to  the  home  team.  Where  teams 
are  to  play  on  neutral  ground,  the  toss  of  a  coin  can  decide, 

THE  PITCHING  RULES. 
Delivery  of  the  Ball  to  the  Bat. 

RULE     Section  1.     Preliminary  to  pitching,  pitcher  faces 
30         the   pitcher   shall   take   his  position 


batsman. 
Pitcher's  feet 

[uarol; 

round. 


facing  the  batsman  with  both  feet  squarely  on  squareiyon 
the  ground  and  in  front  of  the  pitcher's  plate  or  jJJJJJ^  feet  {a 
on  top  of  the  pitcher's  plate;  and  in  the  act  of  front  of  ^ate 
delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  he  must  keep  one  °™nf^:n 
foot  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate  defined  contact  wTth 
in  Rule  9.    He  shall  not  raise  either  foot  until  SJJ^JJ' 
in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat,  nor  allowed  in 
make  more  than  one  step  in  such  delivery. 

Sec.  2.     At  no  time  during  the  progress  of 
the  game  shall  the  pitcher  be  allowed  to    (1)  . 

apply  a  foreign  substance  of  any  kind  to  the  su^S? 
ball;  (2)  expectorate  either  on  the  ball  or  his  no 
glove;  (3)  rub  the  ball  on  his  glove,  person  or  exPectorati™- 
clothing;   (4)   deface  the  ball  in  anv  manner;  Baiimaynot 
or  to  deliver  what  is  called  the  "shine"  ball,  berubbed- 
"spit"  ball,  "mud"  ball  or  "emery"  ball.     For  Baiimaynot 
violation  of  any  part  of  this  rule  the  umpire  bedefaced- 
shall  at  once  order  the  pitcher  from  the  game, 
and  in  addition  he  shall  be  automatically' sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  ten  days,  on  notice  from 
the  President  of  the  League. 

(NOTE-^By  concurrent  action  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues 
taken  at  their  respective  annual  meetings  held  at  New  York  in 
December,  1!?20,  it  was  agreed  that  all  bona-fide  spit-ball  pitchers  then 
remaining  in  the  National  and  American  Leagues  be  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  rule  against  use  of  the  spit-ball  during  the  balance 
of  their  major  league  careers.  The  pitchers  so  exempted  are:  National 
League — William  Doak,  Phil  Douglas.  Dana  Fillingim,  Ray  Fisher. 
Marvin  Goodwin,  Burleigh  Grimes,  Clarence  Mitchell  and  Riclmrd 
Rudolph  [8],  American  League — A.  W.  Ayers.  Ray  Caldwell.  Stanley 
C<rrciesHt>.  TTrban  Fal>er.  H.  P..  Leonard,  Jack  Quinu.  Allan  Russell. 
Urban  Shocker  and   Allan  Sothoron    [9]). 
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Young  pitchers  should  take  strict  notice  of  Section  1  of  this 
rule  in  order  that  they  may  not  acquire  an  illegal  delivery, 
which  results  in  balking.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
with  what  part  of  the  plate  the  pitcher  keeps  his  foot  in  contact 
when  he  delivers  the  ball,  but  he  must  touch  it  at  some  point. 
Caution  must  also  be  exercised  not  to  raise  either  foot  until 
the  ball  is  actually  delivered  to  the  batsman.  The  pitcher 
must  not  raise|  his  foot  and  wheel  suddenly  and  throw  to 
first  base.  That  mistake  is  sometimes  called  a  half-balk  The 
pitcher  must  not  make  more  than  one  step  in  delivery.  In 
other  words,  he  must  deliver  the  ball  on  the  first  step  for- 
ward and  not  on  the  second,  which  he  naturally  takes  to 
retain  his  balance. 

Section  2  was  adopted  in  1920.  It  is  the  rule  which  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  the  freak  pitching  deliveries  that  had 
crept  into  Base  Ball  from  time  to  time.  Young  pitchers  -should 
specially  take  cognizance  of  this  section.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  foolish  for  pitchers  to  experiment  with  freak  deliveries. 
They  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  their  clubs,  because  they  are 
liable  to  suspension  at  any  time  if  the  umpire  decides  that  the 
rule  has  been  violated.  A  penalty  of  that  severity  makes  it 
absurd  for  a  beginner  to  waste  his  time  on  anything  except 
straight  Base  Ball,  which   it    is  desirous   to  encourage. 

A  Fairly  Delivered  Ball. 

RULE      A  fairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  pitched 

»■        31         or  thrown  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 

while  standing"  in   his  position  and  facing  the 

batsman  that  passes  over  any  portion   of  the 

home  base,  before  touching  the  ground,  not  lower 

than  the  batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than  his 

wuen  umpire  shoulder.     For  every  such  fairly  delivered  ball 

^allcstrike!  tne  umPire  shall  call  one  strike. 

The  last  sentence  refers,  of  course,  to  when  the  batsman 
does  not  attempt  to  strike  at  a  fairly  delivered  ball.  When 
the  batsman  swings  at  a  pitched  ball,  fairly  or  unfairly  de- 
livered, it  is  automatically  a  strike  and  must  be  called  by  the 
umpire. 

An  Unfairly  Delivered  Ball. 

when  not  ..ver     RULE     An  unfairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  de- 

1>late         32         livered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while 

standing  in  his  position  and  facing  the  batsman 


Fairly  delivered 
I 
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RULE  32 

that  does  not  pass  over  any  portion  of  the  home 
base  between  the  batsman's  shoulder  and  knees, 
or  that  touches  the  ground  before  passing  home 
base,  unless  struck  at  by  the  batsman  ;  or,  with 
the  bases  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered  by  the 
pitcher  while  no  foot  is  in  contact  with  the 
pitcher's  plate.  For  every  unfairly  delivered  ball 
the  umpire  shall  call  one  ball. 

Note  particularly  that  if  the  ball  touches  the  ground  before 
passing  home  plate  it  is  a  ball,  but  if  the  batsman  strikes  at 
it  a  strike  should  be  called.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  fre- 
quently is  asked  if  a  ball  so  delivered  is  a  strike.  Note,  too, 
that  if  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  without  one  foot  in  contact 
with  the  pitcher's  plate,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  have  been 
delivered  for  a  strike,  it  is  arbitrarily  a  ''ball." 

Delaying  the  Game. 
RULE  Section  1.  If,  after  the  batsman  be 
33  standing  in  his  proper  position  ready 
to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball,  the  ball  be  thrown  by 
the  pitcher  to  any  player  other  than  the  catcher 
when  in  the  catcher's  lines  and  within  10  feet 
ef  the  home  base  (except  in  an  attempt  to  retire 
a  base-runner),  each  ball  so  thrown  shall  be  called 
a  ball. 

Sec.  2.  The  umpire  shall  call  a  ball  on  the 
pitcher  each  time  he  delays  the  game  by  failing 
to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batsman  for  a  longer 
period  than  20  seconds,  excepting  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  inning,  or  when  a  pitcher 
relieves  another,  the  pitcher  may  occupy  one 
minute  in  delivering  not  to  exceed  five  balls  to 
the  catcher  or  an  infielder,  during  which  time 
play  shall  be  suspended. 

Sec.  3.  In  event  of  the  pitcher  being  taken 
from  his  position  by  either  manager  or  captain, 
the  player  substituted  for  him  shall  continue  to 
pitch  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  has  either 
been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  base. 


2S 


When  over  plate, 
but  not  between 

knee  and  « 

shoulder. 
Touching  ground 
before  passing 

home  plate. 
Pitcher's  foot 
not  in  contact 
with  plate. 


When  umpire 
shall  call  one 
ball. 


Pitcher  delaying 
by  throwing.to 
player  other 
than  catcher. 


Call  ball  for 
over  twenty 
seconds'  delny. 


Pitchers  may 
throw  five  balls 
in  "warming  uj. 


Pitcher's 
substitute  must 
continue  until 
batsman  is 
through. 
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If  there  is  no  runner  on  third  base  and  the  pitcher  throws 
the  ball,  say,  to  third  base,  with  an  evident  effort  to  delay  the 
game,  and  there  is  a  batsman  in  position,  the  umpire  should 
call  a  ball.  This  applies  to  any  base  other  than  third  if  there 
is  no  runner  on  the  base  to  which  the  ball  is  thrown.  Wilful 
Pitcher  must  not  delay  on  the  part  of  a  pitcher  in  delivering  the  ball,  especially 
delay  for  rain.  ^}ien  st0rm  threatens,  should  be  punished  by  the  umpire,  as 
Section  2  provides,  though  umpires  as  a  rule  are  none  too 
courageous  in  calling  balls  for  this  offense. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  inning  the  pitcher  is  allowed  to 
throw  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  to  an  infielder  for  "warming- 
up"  practice,  the  batsman  refraining  from  occupying  his  posi- 
tion in  the  "box"  at  home  plate. 

Note  that  the  substitute  pitcher,  according  to  Section  3, 
•  must  finish  with  the  batter  who  was  at  bat  when  he  became 
pitcher.  After  that  the  substitute  may  be  retired  as  pitcher 
and  another  pitcher  go  in. 

Balking. 

RULE  A  balk  shall  be  : 
34  Section  1.  Any  motion  made  by  the 
pitcher  while  in  position  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the 
bat  without  delivering-  it,  or  to  throw  to  first  base 
when  occupied  by  a  base-runner  without  com- 
pleting- the  throw. 

Sec.  2.  Throwing  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  to 
any  base  to  catch  the  base-runner  without  step- 
ping directly  toward  such  base  in  the  act  of 
making  such  throw. 

Sec.  3.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher  while  either  foot  is  back  of  and  not 
in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  4.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher  while  he  is  not  facing  the  batsman. 

Sec.  5.  Any  motion  in  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  not  in  the  position 
defined  by  Rule  30. 

Sec.  6.  Holding  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  so 
long  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  game. 


Balk. 

Pitcher's  motion 
without  delivery. 
Pitcher  pretend- 
ing to  throw  to 
first  without 
completing 
throw. 

Pitcher  must 

step  toward  base 

when  making 

throw. 


Either  foot  back 

of  plate  if  not 

in  contact. 


Must  face 
batsman. 

Any  motion 
pitcher  not  in 

position. 


Pitcher  must  not 
delay  game. 
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Unless  pitcher 
holds  ball. 


Pitcher  must  not 
take  position 
on  rubber 
without  ball  in 
his  possession. 


Catcher  mus 

in  position. 


Pitcher  must 


RULE  34 

Sec.  7.  Making  any  motion  to  pitch  while 
standing  in  his  position  without  having  the  ball 
in  his  possession;  or,  regardless  of  whether  he 
makes  any  motion  to  pitch  or  not,  if  the  pitcher 
takes  a  legal  position  on  the  rubber  without  the 
ball  in  his  possession,  or  if  he  takes  a  position 
off  the  rubber  and  feints  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  bat. 

Sec.   8.      Making   any  motion  of   the  arm,   Must  deliver  uaii 
shoulder,  hip  or  body  the  pitcher  habitually  makes  JJJJuJ8*"8 
in  his  method  of  delivery,  without  immediately  plShu^ motion, 
delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

Sec.  9.  Delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  when 
the  catcher  is  standing  outside  the  lines  of  the 
catcher's  position  as  defined  in  Rule  3. 

Sec.  10.     After  the  pitcher  has  taken  posi- 
tion, with  both  hands  holding  the  ball  in  front  klu^Sln" 
of  him,  he  cannot  take  either  hand  off  the  ball  position 
except  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the 
batsman  or  in  throwing  to  bases. 

Sec.  11.     If  the  pitcher  steps  off  the  rubber,  when  pitcher 
after  being  in  position,  for  the  purpose  either  I^y.stfJn'™ 
of  drying  his  hands  or  rubbing  his  eyes,  or  for 
other  reasons,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  action  not 
understood  or  interpreted  by  the  umpire  to  de 
ceive  the  base-runner,  then  the  umpire  shall  empire  caiis 
call  'Time."  Time" 

Sec.  12.  In  case  a  "balk"  is  called,  the  ball 
shall  be  considered  "dead"  when  announcement 
is  made,  and  no  play  can  be  made  until  the  run- 
ner or  runners  reach  the  base  or  bases  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Sec.  13.     If,  with  one  or  more  runners  on  if  pitcher  drops 
bases,  the  pitcher,  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  bal1 
ball  to  the  batsman  or  in  throwing  to  first  base, 


Ball  dead  on 
bulk. 
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drop  the  ball,  either  intentionally  or  accident- 
ally, the  umpire  shall  call  it  a  "balk"  and  ad- 
whenno  vance  runner  or  runners.     No  penalty  shall  be 
penalty.  jmp0sed  if,  with  no  one  on  bases,  the  pitcher 
drop  the  ball  while  delivering  it  to  the  bats- 
man. 
•Ban"  if  pitoiur       Sec.  14.     If,  with  no  one  on  bases,  the  pitcher 
wiSfnottS  deliver  the  ball  while  off  the  rubber,  the  um- 
'  i-iate.  pire  shall  call  a  "ball"  whether  it  goes  over  the 
plate  fair  or  not.     If,  however,  the  batsman 
if  batsman  strikes  at  such  illegally  delivered  ball  it  counts 
s<  counti1  either  for  a  strike  or  whatever  play  may  follow. 
If  the  pitcher  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  section  of  this  rule,  the  um- 
pire shall  call  a  '  balk." 

Professionals  are  more  inclined  to  try  to  balk,  or  half  balk, 
as  it  is  called,  than  amateurs.  Section  3  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  pitcher's  feet  may  be  behind  the  pitching 
plate  when  he  delivers  the  ball.  '  One  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  plate  and  both  in  front  of  it.  Section  4  is  violated  with 
so  much  subtlety  thA  it  is  often  hard  for  even  umpires  to 
recognize  when  the  pitcher  is  facing  the  batsman.  Not  only 
is  there  a  penalty  of  a  called  ball  against  the  pitcher  if  he 
fails  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter  within  twenty  seconds, 
but  if  the  umpire  concludes  that  he  is  trying  to  delay  the 
game  he  may  call  a  balk,  which  would  score  a  runner  on  third 
base   and   advance    a    runner    on   any  other   base. 

Note  Section  7  carefully.  If  the  pitcher  takes  a  legal  position 
on  the  pitcher's  rubber  without  the  ball  in  his  possession  ot  if 
he  feints  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter  and  is  not  on  the  rub- 
ber and  the  ball  is  not  in  his  possession,  it  is  a  balk.  No 
picher  will  fool  with  a  possible  '"hidden  ball'  trick  when  there 
is  a  runner  on  third  who  may  score  the  winning  run  by  a  balk 
being  declared. 

Sections  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  of  Rule  34  are  plain  and 
definite.  Section  10  refers  to  the  position  of  the  pitchers  hands 
on  the  ball.  Section  11  refers  to  the  stepping  of  the  pitcher 
from  the  rubber.  Section  12  enforces  the  dead  ball  penalty 
when  a  balk  has  been  called.  Section  13  refers  to  the  pitcher 
dropping  the  ball.  If  there  are  runners  on  the  bases  and  the 
pitcher  drops  the  ball  in  the  act  of  delivering  it  to  the  batter 
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it   is   a   balk.      Both    the   National    and    the   American    League 

agree  on  this  interpretation  of  the  balk.     They  did  not  always 

agree.     Section  14  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  umpire  in  calling 

a  ball  or  strike  if  the  pitcher  should  deliver  the  ball  while  off 

the  rubber,  but  with  no  one  on  the  bases. 


Dead  Ball. 

RULE      A  dead   ball   is  a   ball   delivered  to  Dead  ban  not 

35         the  bat  by  the  pitcher,  not  struck  at  ?tn^t^y£h" 
by  the  batsman,  that  touches  any  part  of  the  pereonof"1 
batsman's  person  or  clothing  while  he  is  stand-  clothmg- 
ing  in  his  position. 

When  a  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman  has  not  struck, 
hits  the  batsman  before  the  catcher  touches  it,  the  umpire 
must  call  it  a  dead  ball  and  no  base-runner  can  advance. 
The  batsman,  however,  must  be-  in  his  position  at  the  time 
that  the  ball  hits  him  and  must  make  every  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ball  if  he  fears  that  it  will  hit  -him.  If 
the  umpire  is  satisfied  that  the  batsman  did  not  try  to  avoid 
the  ball  he  must  still  rule  that  it  is  dead  if  the  ball  has 
struck  the  batsman's  clothing  or  any  portion  of  his  body. 

Do  not  confound  a  dead  ball  with  a  ball  not  in  play,  although 
the  ball  is  not  in  play  when  dead. 


Ball  Not  in  Play. 

RULE      In  case  of  an  illegally  batted  ball,  a  niegaiiy'batt^ 
36        balk,  foul  hit  ball  not  legally  caught,   ballno*in  n»* 
dead  ball,  interference  with  the  fielder  or  bats-  Foul  not  caught 
man,  or  a  fair  hit  ball  striking  a  base-runner  or  J^JJJS?1* 
umpire  before  touching  a  fielder,  the  ball  shall   Fair  hH  strike 
not  be  considered  in  play  until  it  be  held  by  the  runner  or n 
pitcher  standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  umpire- 
shall  have  called  "Play." 


Note  each  one  of  these  specifications.  An  umpire  had  ruled 
that  a  base-runner  could  advance  when  another  runner  had 
been  retired  for  interference.  The  first  runner  should  have  been 
held  at  the  base  which  he  occupied  until  the  ball  had  been 
thrown  to  the  pitcher  and  the  umpire  had  given  the  word  to 
resume  play.     The  ball  goes  out  of  play  when  the  interference 
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takes  place  and  annuls  all  that  had  taken  place  since  the  play 
be^ran.  The  umpire  should  announce  "Play."5  as  if  he  were 
announcing  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  game. 

Block  Balls. 

Block  ban.     RULE     Section  1.    A  block  is  a  batted  or 
37        thrown  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped  or 
handled  by  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 


Umpire  must 

announce. 


hold  base.'- 


Sec.  2.     Whenever  a  block  occurs  the  umpire 

shall  declare  it,  and  base-runners  may  run  the 

Runners  at  bases  without  liability  to  be  put  out  until  the 

bertr.  ka||  has  been  returned  to  and  held  by  the  pitcher 

^pKcSm?  in  his  position. 

if  spectator  Sec.  3.  If  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game 
h,,lbrowsbViir  snou^  retain  possession  of  a  blocked  ball,  or 
throw  or  kick  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fielders, 
the  umpire  shall  call  "Time"  and  require  each 
Base-runners  base-runner  to  stop  at  the  base  last  touched  by 
him  until  the  ball  be  returned  to  the  pitcher  in 
his  position  and  the  umpire  shall  have  called 
"Play." 

Whenever  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  touches  a  batted 
ur  thrown  ball,  a  block  follows.  This  must  at  once  be  an- 
nounced by  the  umpire,  and  runners  shall  be  privileged  to 
advance  bases  until  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  standing 
in  his  position.  After  that  they  advance  at.  their  peril,  as  the 
pitcher  may  then  throw  a  runner  out  wherever  he  sees  a  pos- 
sibility of  doing  so.  When  there  are  ground  rules  the  block 
ball  rule  is  not  always  necessary. 

Section  3  was  placed  in  this  rule  because  there  were  specta- 
tors at  professional  games  who  were  sufficientlv  unsportsman- 
like to  steal  the  ball,  or  kick  it  away  from  the  fielder  of  a 
visiting  team,  when  a  game  was  being  plaved.  Tf  there  were 
around  rules  for  the  bases,  and  no  ffronnd  rule  for  the  space 
h*»Hind  the  bat.  and  the  ball  should  be  handled  by  a  spectator 
behind  the  bat,  the  block  ball  rule  would  be  in  force. 
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THE  BATTING  RULES. 
The  Batsman's  Position, 

RULE      Each  player  of  the  side  at  bat  shall  be-  Each  player 

38  come  the  batsman  and  must  take  his  bats- 
position  within  the  batsman's  lines  (as  defined  in 

Rule  8)  in  the  order  that  his  name  appears  in  his  Ratting  order. 
team's  batting  list 

The  batting  list  of  a  team  may  be  arranged  as  its  captain 
desires.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  captain  shall  be  first  at 
bat.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  shall  be  any  fixed  order,  as 
outfielders,  infielders  and  then  the  catcher  and  pitcher.  School- 
boys of  a  generation  ago  thought  a  batting  order  arranged  as 
so  outlined  to  be  orthodox.  In  some  sections  it  has  come  to  be 
a  practice  -which  is  considered  one  of  the  essentials  of  the 
game,  but  it  is  only  by  heritage,  not  authority. 

The  Order  of  Batting. 

RULE     Section  1.    The  batting  order  of  each  Batting  order 

39  team  must  be  on  the  score  card  and  on  scoi"e  card- 
must  be  delivered  before  the  game  by  its  captain 

to  the  umpire  at  the  home  plate,  who  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  the  inspection  of  the  captain  of  the  umpire  must 
other  side.    The  batting  order  delivered  to  the  ordeerbattiDg 
umpire  must  be  followed  throughout  the  game 
unless  a  player  be   substituted  for  another,  in  substitutes' 
which  case  the  substitute  must  take  the  place  in  25*&«efder. 
the  batting  order  of  the  retired  player. 

Sec.    2.      When   the  umpire    announces  the  Pitcher 
pitcher  prior  to   commencement  of  game,   the  SSc^^ent 
player  announced  must  pitch  until  the  first  bats-  JJ*J°25J2 
man  has  either  been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  OD7batter. 
base. 

If  there  are  no  score  cards  it  is  always  the  custom  of  each 
captain  to  give  to  the  other  his  list  of  batsmen  as  they  will 
take  their  turn  at  bat. 

If  the  umpire  should  make  a  mistake  in  announcing  the 
pitcher  it  would  not  be  permissible  for  him  to  correct  his  own 
blunder. 


'time  at  bat" 
means  term  at 
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The  First  Batsman  in  an  Inning. 

in  this  mstance,  RULE  After  the  first  inning  the  first  striker 
40  in  each  inning  shall  be  the  batsman 
bat.  whose  name  follows  that  of  the  last  man  who 
completed  his  "time  at  bat"  in  the  preceding 
inning. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  batter  in  each  succeeding 
inning  is  the  player  following  the  man  who  completed  his  fall 
time  at  bat  in  the  inning  before.  "Time  at  batv  means  a  full 
time  at  bat.  Two  strikes,  or  one,  two  or  three  balls,  or  one 
strike  and  three  balls,  for  example,  is  not  a  full  "time  at  bat." 
If  a  batter  has  but  one  strike  in  the  first  inning  and  the  third 
hand  be  put  out  while  he  is  at  bat,  he  becomes  the  first  batter 
in  the  following  inning,  not  having  completed  his  full  time  at 
bat  in  the  inning  previous.  In  such  case,  any  balls  and  strikes 
called  in  the  previous  inning  do  not  count  when  he  resumes 
his  time  at  bat. 

Players  Belong  on  Bench. 

piayers  of    RULE      When  a  side  goes  to  the  bat  its  players 

muSoccupy        41         must  immediately  seat  themselves  on 

bench,  the  bench  assigned  to  them  as  defined  in  Rule 

r/tttasideisout  21,  and  remain  there  until  their  side  is  put  out, 

Except  to  bat.  except  when  called  to  the  bat  or  to  act  as  coach- 

substituted  ers  or  substitute  base-runners. 

Reserved  for  Umpire,  Catcher  and  Batsman. 

umpire,  catcher  RULE  No  player  of  the  side  "at  bat, "  except 
42  the  batsman,  shall  occupy  any  portion 
space"  of  the  space  within  the  catcher's  lines  as  defined 
in  Rule  3.  The  triangular  space  back  of  the 
home  base  is  reserved  for  exclusive  use  of  the 
umpire,  catcher  and  batsman,  and  the  umpire 
no  crossing  wnen  must  prohibit  any  player  of  the  side  "at  bat" 
pitcher  or^catcher  from  crossing  the  same  at  any  time  while  the 
ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  or  catcher,  or 
passing  between  them  while  standing  in  their 
positions. 


and  bat  sin 
only,  in  catcher's 
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Players  are  cautioned  against  the  habit  of  infringing  upon 
the  space-  within  the  catcher's  lines  and  batsmen  against  leav- 
ing the  bench  before  it  is  their  turn  to  do  so.  Games  expedited 
by  being  played  with  alertness  and  energy  are  desirable,  but 
the  rules  should  not  be  violated  for  speed.  Moreover,  too  much 
speed  makes  it  appear  at  times  as  if  players  cared  little  for 
the  game.  This  refers  more  to  the  professional  than  to  the 
amateur. 

Fielder  Has  Right  of  Way. 
RULE      The  players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  Bench  mast  be 

43  speedily   abandon    their   bench  and  ;,bandf"ied- 
hasten  to  another  part  of  the  field  when  by  re- 
maining upon  or  near  it  they  or  any  of  them 
would  interfere  with  a  fielder  in  an  attempt  to 

catch  or  handle  a  thrown  or  a  batted  ball. 

A  Fair  Hit 
RULE     A  fair  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  'Definition  of 

44  settles  on  fair  ground  between  home  fairhit- 
and  first  base  or  between  home  and  third  base  or  on  fair  ground 
that  is  on  fair  ground  when  bounding  to  the  out-  tbmrdnd  flrst  °r 
field  past  first  or  third  base  or  that  first  falls  on  on  fair  ground 
fair  territory  beyond  first  or  third  base,  or  that,  0™tyer!mpire 
while  on  or  over  fair  ground,  touches  the  person 

of  the  umpire  or  a  player.    A  fair  fly  must  be  judging  fair  ay. 
judged  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
ball  and  the  foul  line,  and  not  as  to  whether  the  piayer  catching 
fielder  is  on  fair  or  foul  ground  at  the  time  he  reacwngover 

tOUCheS    the    ball.  line  does  not 

determine  fair 

Note  last   phrase,    "while   on   or   over   fair   ground,   touches   or  foul, 
the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player.*'     This  means  the  ball, 
not  the  player.     A  ball  touched  by  a  player  standing  on  fair 
ground  and  reaching  over  into  foul  territory  is  a  foul. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  (the  in- 
field) between  home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and  third 
base,  or  that  bounds  from  fair  ground  to  the  outfield  inside 
of  first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a 
player  or  the  umpire  on  fair  ground,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  fair  hit  is  also  any  legally  batted  ball  that  first  falls  on 
fair  territory  beyond  first  base  or  third  base,  even  though  it 
afterwards  rolls  into  foul  territory. 


34 
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Rolling  into 

infield  foul 

territory. 


Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  foul  ground  is  a  foul 
hit,  except  that  a  ground  hit,  should  it  roll  from  foul  to  fair 
territory  between  first  and  home  and  third  and  home,  and 
remain  there,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  ground  hit  that  first  strikes  fair  territory  and  rolls  out- 
side of  the   foul   line   between   first   and   home,   or   third   and 
home,  is  a  foul  hit  if  the  ball  remains  outside. 
Falling  on  foul        Any  legally  batted  ball  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond 
territory.    first  Dase>  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a  player 
or  an  umpire  on  foul  ground,  is  a  foul  hit. 

A  Foul  Hit. 

RULE     A  foijl  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that 

45  settles  on  foul  territory  between  home 
and  first  base  or  home  and  third  base,  or  that 
bounds  past  first  or  third  base  on  foui  territory 
or  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond  first  or  third 
base,  or,  while  on  or  over  foul  ground,  touches 
the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player.  A  foul 
fly  must  be  judged  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  ball  and  the  foul  line,  and  not 
as  to  whether  the  fielder  is  on  foul  or  fair 
ground  at  the  time  he  touches  the  ball. 

Note  again  the  last  phrase,  "while  on  or  over  foul  ground, 
touches  the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player."  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  ball  is  fair  if  it  is  over  foul  ground  and  the 
player  is  on  fair  ground.     Many  disputes  arise  over  this  point. 

A  Foul  Tip. 
RULE      A  foul  tip  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  bats- 

46  man  while  standing  within  the  lines  of 
his  position,  that  goes  sharp  and  direct  from  the 
bat  to  the  catcher's  hands  and  is  legally  caught. 

A  foul  tip  is  the  continuation  of  a  strike  which  has  merely 
been  touched  by  the  bat,  shoots  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
catcher  and  is  held  by  him. 

A  Bunt   Hit. 
RULE      A  bunt  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball,  not 

47  swung  at,  but  met  with  the  bat  and 
tapped  slowly  within  the  infield  by  the  batsman. 


On  foni  ground 

beyond  first  or 

third 


Touching  umpire 
<n-  player  on" 
foul  ground. 


Position  of  ball 
determines  foul. 


A  slightly 

deflected  ball 

going  into 

catcher's  hands. 
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RULE  47 

If  the  attempt  to  bunt  result  in  a  foul  not  legally  a  r<mi  bunt  un 
caught,  a  strike  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire.  is  a  strlke- 

A  bunt  hit  is  legally  tapping  the  ball  slowly  within  the  in- 
held  by  the  batsman.  If  a  foul  result,  which  is  not  legally 
caught,  the  batsman  is  charged  with  a  strike,  whether  it  be 
the  first,  second  or  third  strike.  So  proficient  have  batters 
become  that  tapping  the  ball  has  been  literally  changed  to 
pushing  the  ball  by  some.  Speed,  a  quick  start,  and  the  ball 
lacking  force  as  it  rolls,  are  factors  that  combine  for  success. 

\ny  bunt  rolling  foul  is  a  strike.  If  the  ball  rolls  outside 
the  foul  line  and  the  baseman  traps  it  at  once,  the  batsman  is 
called  back  to  take  his  turn  over  again,  but  he  is  charged 
with  the  first,  second  or  third  strike,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
moment  that  a  fielder  touches  a  ball  on  foul  ground  it  be- 
comes a  foul.  There  is  no  redress  if  he  interferes  with  the 
ball. 

The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt  that  rolls  foul  if  the  attempted 
bunt  be  made  on  the  third  strike.  It  is  not  just  a  plain  foul, 
as  some  appear  to  think,  but  a  bona  fide  strike,  and  must  be 
ruled  upon  and   treated  as  such. 


L'nlike  regular 
batting,  when 
bunt  rolls  foul  en 
third  strike, 
batter  is  out. 


Balls  Batted  Outside  the  Ground. 

RULE      Section  I.  When  a  batted  ball  passes 
48  outside  the  ground  or  into  a  stand 

the  umpire  shall  decide  it  fair  or  foul  according 
to  where  it  disappears  from  the  umpire's  view. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the 
fence  or  into  a  stand  shall  entitle  the  batsman 
to  a  home  run  unless  it  should  pass  out  of  the 
ground  or  into  a  stand  at  a  less  distance  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  feet  from  the 
home  base,  in  which  case  the  batsman  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  bases  only.  In  either  event  the 
batsman  must  touch  the  bases  in  regular  order. 
The  point  at  which  a  fence  or  stand  is  less  than 
235  feet  from  the  home  base  shall  be  plainly 
indicated  by  a  white  or  black  sign  or  mark  for 
the  umpire's  guidance. 

If  there  were  a  ground  rule  that  a  home  run  could  be  batted 
into  a  stand  or  over  a  fence  at  a  distance  less  than  235  feet 


Fair  or  foul. 


Home  run  it 
stand  is  23j  feet 
or  more  away. 


Two  bases,  if 
less. 

Bases  must  be 
touched  in 
regular  order. 


Mark  to  denote 
where  distance 
is  loss  than  235 
feet. 
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from  the  home  plate  it  would  be  observed,  but  such  "home 
runs"  are  about  like  a  squib  as  compared  with  a  cannon 
cracker.  These  ground  rules  are  sometimes  put  into  effect 
in  smaller  cities,  where  they  desire  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  home  runs. 

Note  that  the  batsman  must  circle,  the  bases  in  order,  even 
if  a  home  run  is  automatically  such  a  run.  If  a  ball  game 
is  being  played  upon  an  improvised  field,  or  upon  a  field  that  is 
limited  in  area  and  the  235-foot  rule  for  a  home  run  is  in 
effect,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  designate  the  exact  spot 
at  which  the  235-foot  limit  is  located;  a  marking  flag  will 
do  if  nothing  better  is  available.  The  staff  of  the  flag,  of 
course,  must  be  fixed  exactly  on  the  line  extending  from  home 
plate  to  the  field  limit. 

Note  that  the  batsman  must  circle  the  bases  in  order,  even 
if  a  home  run  is  automatically  such  a  run. 


Batsman 
misses. 


Legally 
delivered  ball 

not  struck  at. 

Foul  fly  not 

caught,  unless 

two  strikes. 

Foul  bunt  not 
caught. 


Pitched  ball. 

batsman  swings, 

hits  batsman. 


Catcher  holds 
foul  tip. 


Strikes. 

A  strike  is: 

RULE     Section  1.    A  pitched  bail  struck  at 
49         by  the   batsman  without  its  tpuch- 
ing  his  bat. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  ball  leg-ally  delivered  by  the 
pitcher  at  which  the  batsman  does  not  strike. 

Sec.  3.  A  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly 
unless  the  batsman  has  two  strikes. 

Sec.  4.  An  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in 
a  foul  not  legally  caught. 

Sec.  5.  A  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman 
strikes  but  misses  and  which  touches  any  part  of 
his  person. 

Sec.  6.  A  foul  tip,  held  by  the  catcher,  while 
standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position. 

When  the  batsman  strikes  at  a  pitched  ball  and  misses  it,  a 
strike  is  called. 

When  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball  which 
passes  over  the  plate  at  the  legal  height,  between  knees  and 
shoulder,  a  strike  is  called. 

A  foul  tip  caught  by  the  catcher  is  a  strike. 
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A  foul  hit.  whether  a  fly  or  a  ground  hit,  bounding  to  any 
part  of  foul  ground,  is  a  strike  unless  the  batter  has  two 
strikes.  After  two  strikes  the  batter  may  foul  the  ball  without 
penalty  unless  he  bunts  or  is  caught  out  on  a  foul  fly. 

All  bunts  rolling  foul  are  strikes.  If  the  batsman  strikes 
at  the  ball  and  misses  it  but  the  ball  hits  him,  it  is  a  strike. 

If  the  batsman,  with  either  of  his  feet  out  of  the  batsman's 
box,  hits  the  ball  in  any  way  it  is  a  foul  strike  and  the  bats- 
man is  out. 

An  Illegally  Batted  Ball. 

RULE      An  illegally  batted  ball  is  a  ball  batted  one  oi  both  fee* 
50         by  the  batsman  when  either  or  both  SSSJpJSSon 
of  his  feet  are  upon  the  ground  outside  of  the 
lines  of  the  batsman's  position. 

A  great  many  illegally  batted  balls  escape  the  attention  of 
the  umpire,  although  it  is  not  all  his  fault.  Batters  have 
•  hanged  their  style  a  great  deal  since  this  rule  was  made.  The 
batter  of  the  last  ten  years  tends  to  shift  his  position  while  at 
bat  and  does  not  depend  upon  a  foot  brace  and  a  wild  swing. 


When  Batsman  is  Out. 
RULE      The  Batsman  is  Out : 

51  Section  1.  If  he  fail  to  take  his 
position  at  the  bat  in  the  order  in  which  his 
name  appears  on  the  batting  list  unless  the 
error  be  discovered  and  the  proper  batsman  re- 
place him  before  he  becomes  a  base-runner,  in 
which  case,  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be 
counted  in  the  "time  at  bat"  of  the  proper 
batsman.  But  only  the  proper  batsman  shall  be 
declared  out,  and  no  runs  shall  be  scored  or 
bases  run  because  of  any  act  of  the  improper 
batsman.  Provided,  this  rule  shall  not  be 
enforced  unless  the  out  be  declared  before  the 
ball  be  delivered  to  the  succeeding  batsman. 
Should  the  batsman  declared  out  under  this 
section  be  the  third  hand  out  and  his  side  be 
thereby  put  out,  the  proper  batsman  in  the  next 
inning  shall  be  the  player  who  would  have  come 


Fails  to  take 
proper  turn  at 
bat- 


Error  discovered 
before  becoming 
base-runner. 

Balls  and 
strikes  counted. 

Only  proper 
batsman  out. 

No  runs  scored. 


Out  must,  be 
declared  before 
succeeding 
batsman. 


Proper  batsman 
next  inning. 

One  minute  for 

batsman  to  take 

position. 


When  foul  is  out. 


Out  for  illegal 
hatting. 

Out.  for  hindering 
catcher. 


Not  out  if 
base-runner 
declared  out. 


Dropped  third 
strike  out.  %vitl< 
runner  on  first, 
unless  two  out. 

Out  if  ball  touch 

batsman 

attempting 

third  strike. 


Base-runners 
hold  bases. 
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to  bat  had  rne  players  been  put  out  by  ordinary 
play  in  the  preceding  inning. 

Sec.  2.  If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  within 
one  minute  after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the 
batsman. 

Sec.  3.  If  he  make  a  foul  hit  other  than  a 
foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46,  and  the  ball  be 
momentarily  held  by  a  fielder  before  touching 
the  ground;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  in  a 
fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part  of 
his  uniform,  or  strike  some  object  other  than  a 
fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If  he  bat  the  ball  illegally,  as  defined 
in  Rule  50. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  attempt  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball  by  stepping 
outside  the  lines  of  the  batsman's  position,  or  in 
any  way  obstructing  or  interfering  with  that 
player ;  except  that  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out 
under  this  section  if  the  base-runner  be  declared 
out  according  to  Section  15  of  Rule  56. 

Sec.  6.  If,  while  first  base  be  occupied  by  a 
base-runner,  the  third  strike  be  called  on  him 
by  the  umpire,  unless  two  men  are  already  out. 

Sec.  7.  If,  while  attempting  a  third  strike, 
the  ball  touch  any  part  of  the  batsman's  person, 
in  which  case  base-runners  occupying  bases 
shall  not  advance  as  prescribed  in  Rule  55, 
Section  5. 

Sec.  8.  If,  before  two  hands  are  out,  while 
first  and  second  or  first,  second  and  third  bases 
are  occupied,  he  hit  a  fair  fly  ball,  other  than  a 
line  drive,  that  can  be  handled  by  an  infielder. 
In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the 
ball  be  hit,  declare  it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit; 
but  the  runners  may  be  off  their  bases  or  ad- 
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vance  at  the  risk  of  the  ball  being  caught,  the  umpire  must 

same  as  on  any  other  fly  ball.     Provided,  that,  t^SSSmi 

with  first  and  second  bases  occupied,  or  first, 

second  and  third  bases  occupied,  with  less  than 

two  out,  any  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a 

fair  fly  ball  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  infield  Bunt  not 

flv  infield  fly. 

Sec.  9.     If  the  third   strike  be  called  in  ac-  Third  strike  out. 
cordance  with  Sections  4  or  5  of  Rule  49. 

Sec,  10.  If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  Batsman  stepping 
to  the  other  while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position  [Mother.0* 
ready  to  pitch. 

Section  1  is  very  important  and  very  often  incorrectly  ruled 
upon.  If  the  wrong  batter  has  two  strikes  and  three  balls 
called  against  him  and  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the  wrong 
batter,  the  right  batter  must  -take  his  place  at  once,  with  the 
right  to  have  but  one  ball  pitched  to  him.  If  the  wrong 
batsman  makes  a  home  run  with  the  bases  filled  and  the 
mistake  is  ascertained  before  the  ball  has  been  delivered  by 
the  pitcher  to  the  succeeding  batter,  the  home  run  does  not 
count,  nor  do  the  other  runs  score.  The  batter  who  missed  his 
turn  is  out,  of  course,  and  his  successor,  who  may  have  just 
made  a  home  run.  as  noted,  goes  to  bat  again,  this  time  as  the 
rightful  batter.  If,  however,  no  one  observes  the  mistake  until 
after  the  pitcher  has  delivered  the  ball  to  the  succeeding 
batter,  the  game  proceeds  and  the  runs  do  count. 

Section  2  is  not  enforced  to  the  limit.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  little  reason  to  enforce  it.  Most  players  are  too 
anxious  to  bat.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  umpire  authority  to 
act  if  the  game  is  purposely  delayed. 

The  batsman   is  out  if  a  foul  fly.  other  than   a  foul  tip,  is    Foul  caught  In 
caught  by  a  fielder,  provided  the  latter  does  not  use  his  cap,   ^^JJ™100*01" 
his  protector,  or  any  illegal  contrivance  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
provided    the   ball    does   not    strike   some   object   other   than   a 
fielder  before  being  caught.     The  batter  is  never  out  if  a  foul 
tip  is  caught  in  the  catcher's  chest  protector. 

If  a   fielder   stands   on   fair   territory   and   reaches   over   into    Fielder's  position 
foul  territory   to   attempt   to   catch   a   fly  and   deflects  the  hall    gj«  not  make 
into   fair   ground,   his   position    does   not   make   the   hit    a    fair 
ball.     The  reverse  also  holds  true  in  regard  to  a  player  stand- 
ing on  foul  ground  and  reaching  after  a  fair  batted  ball. 


Two  penalties 

for  batter's 

interference. 


First- base 

runner  not 

forced  when 

catcher  drops 

third  strike, 

with  less  than 

two  out. 


Explaining  the 

bothersome 

infield  fly. 


To  prevent 

double  play, 

object  of  infield 

fly  rule. 


Third   strike 
bunt  is  out. 

itsman  swings, 
ball  hits  him. 


Batsman  may 

not  change 

position  when 

pitcher  ready. 
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Section  5  provides  two  ways  of  punishment  if  there  is  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  batter.  The  second  penalty  only 
applies  when  there  is  a  runner  on  third  base,  the  object  being 
to  inflict  the  greater  penalty  under  the  circumstances,  other- 
wise a  batsman  might  "sacrifice"  a  runner  home  by  interference. 

Note  Section  6.  If  the  umpire  calls  a  third  strike  with  first 
base  occupied  and  there  are  not  two  hands  out,  the  batter  is 
out  whether  the  catcher  holds  the  third  strike  or  not-  An  im- 
portant game  was  once  lost  in  the  National  League  because 
the  runner  on  first  base  did  not  know  this  rule.  He  thought 
that  he  was  forced  when  the  third  strike  was  called  against 
the  batter  and  the  catcher  dropped  the  ball.  He  did  not  need 
to  leave  first  and  was  an  easy  out  when  he  tried  to  reach 
second.  This  rule  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  catcher  from 
dropping  the  ball  purposely,  ensuring  a  certain  double  play. 

When  the  third  strike  hits  the  batter,  the  ball  is  dead  and 
base-runners  are  not  permitted  to  advance. 

Section  8  applies  to  the  infield  fly.  Note,  first  of  all,  that  it 
must  be  a  "fair"  fly.  Then  note  that  runners  may  be  off  their 
bases  or  advance  at  the  risk  of  the  fly  being  caught,  same  as 
on  any  fly  ball  hit.  Also  note  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  an  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a  fair  fly  ball  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  infield  fly.  If  the  umpire  thinks 
an  infield  fly  has  been  batted  he  usually  shouts  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "Batter  out,"  or  "Infield  fly."  Much  confusion  arises 
over  the  impression  that  the  infield  fly  is  operative  with  a 
runner  on  first  only,  or  runners  on  first  and  third  bases.  It  is 
not.  The  rule  is  made  to  prevent  a  player  from  trapping  the 
ball  and  starting  a  double  play.  With  a  runner  on  first  only 
and  a  batter  advancing  on  an  infield  fly.  while  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  one  player  will  be  put  out  under  usual^  circum- 
stances, with  a  runner  of  any  ordinary  speed  there  is  practi- 
cally no  chance  of  two  hands  being  put  out. 

Section  9  is  self-explanatory.  The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt 
that  rolls  foul  if  the  attempted  bunt  is  made  on  the  third 
strike.  The  batsman  is  out  if,  when  it  is  the  third  strike,  the 
batsman  strikes  at  the  ball  and  misses  it,  but  is  hit  by  ihe 
ball. 

Section  10  distinctly  says,  "while  the  pitcher  is  in  bis  posi- 
tion ready  to  pitch."  The  batter  may  change  from  one  box  to 
the  other  when  the  pitcher  is  not  in  his  position,  the  object 
of  the  ruling  being  to  prevent  the  batter  from  disconcerting 
the  pitcher  and  perhaps  causing  him  to  balk. 
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BASE  RUNNING  RULES. 
Legal  Order  of  Bases. 

RULE  Section  1.  The  Base-Runner  must 
52  touch  each  base  in  legal  order,  viz., 
First,  Second,  Third  and  Home  Bases;  and 
when  obliged  to  return  while  the  ball  is  in 
play,  must  retouch  the  base  or  bases  in  reverse 
order.  He  can  only  acquire  the  right  to  a  base 
by  touching  it,  before  having  been  put  out,  and 
shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such  base  until 
he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order, 
or  has  been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a 
succeeding  base-runner.  However,  no  base- 
runner  shall  score  a  run  to  count  in  the  game 
ahead  of  the  base-runner  preceding  him  in  the 
batting  order,  if  there  be  such  preceding  base- 
runner  who  has  not  been  put  out  in  that  inning. 

Sec.  2.  A  base-runner  having  acquired  legal 
title  to  a  base  cannot  run  bases  in  reverse  order 
for  the  purpose  either  of  confusing  the  fielders 
or  making  a  travesty  of  the  game.  A  runner 
violating  this  rule  is  out  if  touched  with  the 
ball,  or  the  ball  held  on  the  base  said  runner 
was  entitled  to  hold. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  a  runner  is  being  run  down 
between  bases,  and  the  following  runner  occu- 
pies the  same  base  the  first  runner  has  left,  the 
second  man  cannot  be  put  out  while  holding 
said  base.  If  the  first  runner,  however,  returns 
safely  to  the  base  he  left,  and  both  runners  are 
then  occupying  the  same  base,  the  second  run- 
ner is  the  man  out,  if  touched  with  the  ball. 

Sec.  4.     The  failure  of  a  preceding  runner  to  Effect  of  failure 
touch  a  base   (and  who  is  declared  out  there-  J^Xbale!0 
for)  shall  not  affect  the  status  of  a  succeeding 
runner  who  touches  each  base  in  proper  order. 


Touch   bases 
legal  order. 

Ball  in  play  re- 
touch  bases 
legal  order. 


Touching  base 
establishes  right. 

Legaily  touching 
next  base  or 
legally  forced. 


Base-runner  can 
not  score  ahead 
of  runner 
preceding  him. 


Bases  not  to  be 
run  in  reverse 
order. 


When  two 
runners -on 
same  base. 
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After  the  batsman  makes  a  fair  hit  in  which  he  is  not  put 
out  he  must  touch  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  then  the 
home  plate  in  regular  succession  in  order  to  score  a  run.  This 
applies  to  a  fair  hit  over  a  fence. 

Sections  2,  3  and  4  of  Rule  52  define  base-running  very 
clearly.  Section  2  is  to  prevent  a  runner  from  reversing  the 
bases,  either  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  fielders  or  to 
make  the  game  look  absurd.  If  a  runner  has  left  first  base 
and  (has  legally  touched  second  base  and  has  a  legal  claim 
to  second  base,  he  may  not  deliberately  run  the  reverse 
way  back  to  first  base  and  expect  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
being  put  out.  If  he  violates  the  rule  as  it  now  reads  he  is 
out  if  he  is  touched  with  the  ball  or  the  ball  is  held  on  the 
base  that  the  runner  was  entitled  to  hold. 

Section  3  makes  it  clear  which  runner  is  entitled  to  a  base 
without  being  declared  out  when  two  runners  occupy  the  same 
base.  This  question  arises  hundreds  of  times  throughout  the 
playing  season  and  is  the  basis  of  numerous  questions  asked 
of  the  editor  of  the  Guide  annually. 

Section  4  eliminates  all  argument  that  because  a  pre- 
ceding runner  failed  to  touch  a  base  and  is  put  out,  the  run- 
ner who  follows  is  also  out. 

When  the  Batsman  Becomes  a  Base-Runner. 
RULE     The  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner : 
After  lair  hu.        53         Section  1.     Instantly  after  he  makes 
a  fair  hit. 
After  four  bails.       Sec.  2.     Instantly  after    "Four  Balls' '  have 
been  called  by  the  umpire, 
.uter  three      Sec.  3.     Instantly  after  "Three  Strikes"  ha ve 
strike*.  keen  declared  by  the  umpire. 

hi-  by  pitched      Sec.  4.     If,  without  making  any  attempt  to 

bal1-  strike  at  the  ball,  his  person  or  clothing  be  hit 

by  a  pitched  ball  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

umpire,  he  plainly  makes  no  effort  to  get  out  of 

the  way  of  the  pitched  ball. 

catcher's       Sec.  5.     If  the  catcher  interfere  with  him  in 
interference.  or  prevent  him  from  striking  at  a  pitched  ball. 
Fair  hit  touch       Sec.  6.     If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or 
tnonfairVruun^  clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  f ait- 
ground. 
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The  batsman  must  run  to  first  base  immediately  after  mak-    Batsman  must 
ing  a   fair  hit,   or  when  four   balls   have   been   called   by   the    run. 
umpire,    or    when    three    strikes    have    been    declared    by    the 
umpire. 

Section  4  means  that  if  the  pitcher  tosses  a  slow  ball  and    Must  a  void  slow 
the  batter  deliberately  permits  the  ball  to  hit  him,  it  must  be    bal1- 
called  a  ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  run  to  first  base  without  being 
put  out  if  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  or  tries  to  prevent 
him  from  striking  at  the  ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  first  base,  without  being  put 
out,  if  before  touching  a  fielder  a  fair  hit  ball  touches  either 
the  person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  or  a  base-runner  who  is 
on  fair  ground. 

Entitled  to  Bases. 

RULE      The    base-runner    shall    be    entitled,  *wbaiis. 
54         without  liability  to  be  put  out,  to  ad- 
vance a  base  in  the  following  cases : 

Section  1.     If,  while  the  batsman,  he  becomes 
a  base-runner  by  reason  of  "four  balls,"  or  for 
being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  for  being  inter-  mt  by  pished 
fered  with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched  baIL 
ball,  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  catcher's 
clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair  interference, 
ground    before   touching   a   fielder.      Provided 
that  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire  after 
having  passed  a  fielder,  or  having  been  touched 
by  a  fielder,  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in  play. 
Also,  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire  on  foul  Fair  hit  touch 
ground,  the  ball  shall  be  in  play.  Sod™  fo"1 

If  the  ball  strike  the  umpire  on  fair  ground  after  having  On  fair  ground. 
passed  a  fielder,  or  having  been  touched  by  a  fielder,  the  base- 
runner  is  entitled  to  advance  a  base,  the  supposition  being 
that  the  would  have  made  it  if  the  umpire  had  not  been  in 
the  way.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire  while  the  latter 
is  on  foul  ground  the  ball  is  in  play,  the  position  of  the 
umpire  having  nothing   to  do   with   the  play. 

Sec.  2.     If  the  umpire  awards  to  a  succeeding  vvnen  batsman 

batsman  a  base  on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  by  baSisTkhitby11 

a  pitched  ball,  or  being  interfered  with  by  the  n»£^ *»"  or 

catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched  ball  and  the  interferes. 
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Batter  doesn't 
run  on  balk. 


Backstop  90  feet 


If  fielder 
obstructs. 


If  fielder 

throws  glove  or 

any  part  of 

uniform  at 

Ibrown  or  batted 

ball. 


base-runner  be  thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base 
held  by  him. 

Whenever  the  umpire  sends  the  batsman  to  first  base  after 
four  balls  have  been  called,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  catcher,  all 
runners  on  bases  immediately  ahead  of  him  may  advance  a 
base  each  without  being  put  out.  A  runner  on  second  or  third 
base  with  first  base  unoccupied  would  not  be  considered  a 
runner  immediately  ahead. 

Sec.  3.    If  the  umpire  call  a  "Balk." 

Any  base-runner  is  entitled  to  advance  one  base  when  the 
umpire  calls  a  balk.     The  batter  is  not  a  base-runner. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  pass 
the  catcher  and  touch  any  fence  or  building 
within  ninety  (90)  feet  of  the  home  base. 

Note  that  the  regulation  distance  to  the  backstop  is  ninety 
feet.  Within  ninety  feet  the  runner  gets  a  base  by  ground  rule 
and  playing  rule.  There  are  backstops  in  major  league  grounds 
that  are  within  90  feet  of  home  plate,  the  short  distance  being 
made  necessary  by  limitation  of  ground  area. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a 
base  by  the  obstruction  of  a  fielder,  unless  the 
latter  have  the  ball  in  his  hand  ready  to  touch; 
the  base-runner. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted 
ball  or  a  thrown  ball  with  his  cap,  glove  or  any 
part  of  his  uniform,  while  detached  from  its 
proper  place  on  his  person,  the  runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  three  bases  if  a  batted 
ball  or  to  two  bases  if  a  thrown  ball. 

All  base-runners  may  advance  three  bases  whenever  a  fielder 
stops  or  catches  a  batted  ball  with  his  hat,  cap,  glove,  or  any 
part  of  his  uniform  detached  from  its  proper  place  on  his 
person.    If  a  thrown  ball,  base-runners  may  advance  two  bases. 

Section  5  means  that  a  runner  must  be  given  a  clear  path 
unless  the  fielder  has  the  ball  waiting  for  him. 

If  a  fielder  is  fooTish  enough  to  try  to  make  a  clownish 
ratch  of  a  batted  ball,  each  runner  gets  three  bases.  If  the 
fielder  tries  the  same  thing  with  a  thrown  ball,  eacb  runner 
gels  two  bases. 
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Sec.  7.     If  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  if  thrown  or 
person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  the  ball  shall  be  str^umpire, 
considered  in  play  and  the  base-runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  bases  they  can 
make. 

Younger  players  should  note  this.  Runners  get  all  the  bases 
they  can. 

Sec.  8.  If  a  thrown  ball  strike  a  coacher  on  Thrown  ban 
foul  ground  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in 
play.  Provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  the  coacher  intentionally  interfere  with 
such  thrown  ball,  the  runner  or  runners  must 
return  to  the  last  bases  touched,  and  the  coacher 
penalized  by  removal  from  the  playing  field. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  make  it  worth  while  to  inter- 
fere on  the  part  of  the  coacher,  because  the  ball  is  in  play, 
but  when  the  penalty  is  noted  it  will  be  a  very  foolish  coacher 
who  will  not  try  his  best  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  thrown  balls. 

Sec.  9, — The  Intentional  Pass.  It  shall  catcher  may  no* 
be  illegal  for  the  catcher  to  leave  his  natural 
position  immediately  and  directly  back  of  the 
plate  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pitcher  to 
intentionally  give  a  base  on  balls  to  a  bats- 
man. If  the  catcher  shall  move  out  of  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  time  <of  the  ball  leaving  the 
pitcher's  hand,  all  runners  on  bases  shall  be 
entitled  to  advance  one  base. 

This  is  the  rule  which  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
tentional pass.  Note  distinctly  that  if  the  catcher  moves  out  of 
his  position  prior  to  the  time  that  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's 
hands,  all  runners  on  bases  are  entitled  to  advance  one  base 
each.  The  rule  does  not  say  that  an  intentional  base  on  balls 
may  not  be  given  by  the  pitoher.  There  is  no  rule  against 
any  play  of  that  character,  but  it  does  say  explicitly  that  the 
catcher  must  not  be  an  accomplice  to  a  base  on  balls  by 
moving  far  to  one  side  to  assist  the  pitcher. 


aid  intentional 
pass. 
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When  base- 
runner  must 
return  to  base, 
not  out. 
Foul  not  caught 


Illegally 
kitted  ball. 


Dead  ball. 


If  fourth  ball  it 

(institutes  force. 

Catcher 

Interfered  with 

bj  umpire. 


Pitched  ball 
touching 
batsman. 


Umpire  struck 
by  fair  bit  ball. 


Interference  of 

batsman,  base- 

runner,  or 
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Not  necessary 

to  touch 

■   ercei  ins  bases. 


Pool  caught  «n 
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m*  doubled  up  at 

original  base. 
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Returning  to  Bases. 
RULE      The  base-runner  shall  return  to  his 
55         base  without  liability  to  be  put  out: 
Section  1.     If  the  umpire  declares  any  foul 
not  legally  caught. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  umpire  declares  an  illegally 
batted  ball. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball, 
unless  it  be  also  the  fourth  unfair  ball,  and  he 
be  thereby  forced  to  take  the  next  base,  as 
provided  in  Rule  54,  Section  2. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  um- 
pire, while  stationed  back  of  the  bat,  inter-fere 
with  the  catcher  in  an  attempt  to  throw. 

Sec.  5.  If  a  pitched  ball  at  which  the  bats- 
man strikes  but  misses,  touch  any  part  of  the 
batsman's  person. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  umpire  be  struck  by  a  fair  hit 
ball  before  touching  a  fielder;  in  which  case  no 
base  shall  be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  bats- 
man becoming  a  base-runner,  and  no  run  shall 
be  scored  unless  all  the  bases  are  occupied. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  umpire  declare  the  batsman 
or  another  base-runner  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  coacher  intentionally  inter- 
fere with  a  thrown  ball,  as  described  in  Section 
8,  Rule  54. 

Sec.  9.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  the  base- 
runner  is  not  required  to  touch  the  intervening 
bases  in  returning  to  the  base  he  is  legally  en- 
titled to. 

The  runner  is  obliged  to  so  back  to  the  base  which  he 
originally  held  when  the  ball  was  batted  foul  if  the  ball  is  not 
caught.  The  runner  cannot  be  put  out  while  returning.  If  a 
foul  is  caught  on  the  fly,  the  runner  is  liable  to  be  "doubled 
up"  on  the  base  from  which  he  ran  if  he  cannot  get  back 
before  the  ball  is   thrown   to   the  base  which  he  had  just  left 
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after  the  foul  was  caught.     In  the  case  of  an  illegally  batted    Illegally  batted 

ball,  the  runner  must  return  to  the  base  from  which  he   has    t,a11- 

advanced,   although   that   rule  has   been   known   to   have   been 

overlooked   in   a   major   league   game  where,    after   the   batter 

had    been   called   out   for   illegally   batting,    the   runners   were 

not  sent  back  to  bases,  as  they  should  have  been,  exactly   as 

In  the  case  of  a  foul  hit. 

If  the  umpire  gets  in  the  way  of  the  catcher  by  accident, 
the  runner  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  mishap  to  the  catcher, 
but  must  go  back  to  his  original  base. 

Note  in  Section  6  that  the  fair  hit  must  strike  the  umpire 
before  the  ball  touches  the  person  of  a  fielder.  There  is  an 
explicit  provision  in  this  section  about  running  bases  and 
about   the  scoring  of  a   run. 

Note  again  in  Section  7,  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if 
the  runner  be  declared  out  "for  interference,"  the  runners 
ahead  shall  return  to  base. 

In  returning  to  base  under  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
runners  may  go  across  the  diamond  to  get  back  to  the  original 
base;  in  other  words,  they-  are  not  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  from  third  to  second,  to  first,  or  in  any  other  way,  as 
the  case  may  be,  directly  along  the  base  paths.  There  is  no 
playing  demand  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  time  is  saved. 

When  Base-Runners  are  Out. 
RULE     The  base-runner  is  out  : 

56        Section  1.     If,    after  three    strikes  Runner  hinder- 
have  been  declared  against  him  while  the  bats-  hls  eatcher- 
man,  the  third  strike  ball  be  not  legally  caught 
and  he  plainly  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.     If,  having  made  a  fair  hit  while  bats-  caught  ay. 
man,  such  fair  hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a 
fielder  before  touching  the  ground  or  any  object  Ban  must  not  t» 
other  than  a  fielder;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  c™f£ j™; Zm 
in  a  fielder's  hat,  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  P 
part  of  his  uniform. 

Sec.  3.     If,  when  the  umpire  has  declared  Three  strike*. 
"Three  Strikes' '  on  him  while  the  batsman,  the 
third  strike  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground ;  provided,  it  be  not 
caught  in  a  fielder's  cap,   protector,   pocket  or 
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Touch  some 
foreign  object. 

Touched  before 

reaching  first 

base. 


Fielder  touches 

first  base 

before  runner. 


Running  OHtftide 

of  3-foot  line 

to  frrst  base. 


Avoiding 
fielder. 

Running  outside 
of  3-foot  line 

to  avoid  being 
touched. 


Avoiding 
fielder. 


Obstructing 
fielder. 


Umpire  shall 
determine. 


other  part  of  his  uniform,  or  touch  some  object 
other  than  a  fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  he 
be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder 
before  he  shall  have  touched  first  base. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit, 
the  ball  be  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while 
touching  first  base  with  any  part  of  his  person 
before  such  base-runner  touch  first  base. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  dis- 
tance from  home  base  to  first  base,  while  the 
ball  is  being  fielded  to  first  base,  he  run  outside 
the  three-foot  lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  7,  unless 
he  do  so  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball. 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  first  to  second 
base,  from  second  to  third  base,  or  from  third  to 
home  base,  he  run  more  than  three  feet  from  a 
direct  line  between  a  base  and  the  next  one  in 
regular  or  reverse  order  to  avoid  being  touched 
by  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  But  in  case 
a  fielder  be  occupying  a  base-runner's  proper 
path  in  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball,  then 
the  base-runner  shall  run  out  of  direct  line  to 
the  next  base  and  behind  said  fielder  and  shall 
not  be  declared  out  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  If  he  fail  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting 
to  field  a  batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in 
Sections  6  and  7  of  this  rule,  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  a  fielder  in  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  or  intentionally  interfere  with  a 
thrown  ball ;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more 
fielders  attempt  to  field  a  batted  ball,  and  the 
base-runner  come  in  contact  with  one  or  more 
of  them,  the  umpire  shall  determine  which 
fielder  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  and 
shall  not  decide  the  base-runner  out  for  coming 
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in  contact  with  a  fielder  other  than  the  one  the 
umpire  determines  to  be  entitled  to  field  such 
batted  ball.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  goes  through  an  Fair  hit 
infielder,  and  hits  a  runner  immediately  back  throu&h  flelder- 
of  him,  the  umpire  must  not  declare  the  run- 
ner out  for  being  hit  by  a  batted  ball.  In  mak- 
ing such  decision  the  umpire  must  be  convinced 
that  the  ball  passed  through  the  infield  and 
that  no  other  infielder  had  the  chance  to  make 
a  play  on  the  ball.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
umpire,  the  runner  deliberately  and  intention- 
ally kicks  such  a  hit  ball,  on  which  the  infielder 
has  missed  a  play,  then  the  runner  must  be 
called  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  9.     If  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  Base-runner 
play,  he  be  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  ;Xo\e  b^e™ 
a  fielder,    unless  some  part  of  his  person  be 
touching  the  base  he  is  entitled  to    occupy  ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  ball  be  held  by  the  Fielder  must 
fielder  after   touching  him,   unless    the    base-  holdt>aiL 
runner  deliberately  knock  it  out  of  his  hand. 
The  ball  must  be  firmly  held  by  the  fielder  after  Must  110t 
touching  the  runner.     The  ball  cannot  be  jug-  "Juggle" t»a 
gled,  even  though  the  fielder  may  retain  pos- 
session of  the  ball  and  prevent  same  from  drop- 
ping to  the  ground. 

Sec.  10.     If,   when  a  fair  or  foul  hit    ball  Base  runner 
(other  than  a  foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46)  be  gSSffJ^ 
legally  caught  by  a  fielder,  such  ball  be  legally  after  fair  or 
held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  occupied  by  the  *"**««* 
base-runner  when  such  ball  was  batted,  or  the 
base-runner  be  touched  with  the   ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  fielder,  before  he  retouch  such  base 
after  such  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  was  so  caught; 
provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out 
in  such  case,    if,   after  the    ball    was    legally 
caught  as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
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the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base,  or  touch  the  base-runner  out  with  it ; 
but  if  the  base-runner,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  base,  detach  it  from  its  fastening 
before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he  shall  be 
declared  safe.  A  base-runner  who  holds  his 
base  on  a  fly  ball  shall  have  the  right  to  ad- 
vance the  moment  such  fly  ball  touches  the 
hands  of  a  fielder. 

Sec.  11.  If,  when  the  batsman  becomes  a 
base-runner,  the  first  base,  or  the  first  and  sec- 
ond bases,  or  the  first,  second  and  third  bases 
be  occupied,  any  base-runner  so  occupying  a 
base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  and  may 
be  put  out  at  the  next  base  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  running  to  first  base,  or  by  being  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder  at  any 
time  before  any  base-runner  following  him  in 
the  batting  order  be  put  out,  unless  the  umpire 
should  decide  the  hit  of  the  batsman  to  be  an 
infield  fly  according  to  Section  8  of  Rule  51, 

Sec.  12.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  him  before 
touching  a  fielder,  and,  in  such  case,  no  base 
shall  be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  batsman 
becoming  a  base-runner,  but  no  run  shall  be 
scored  or  any  other  base-runner  put  out  until 
the  umpire  puts  the  ball  back  into  play.     ■ 

Sec.  13.  If,  when  advancing  bases,  or  forced 
to  return  to  a  base,  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he 
fail  to  touch  the  intervening  base  or  bases,  if 
any,  in  the  regular  or  reverse  order,  as  the  case 
may  be,  he  may  be  put  out  by  the  ball  being 
held  by  a  fielder  on  any  base  he  failed  to  touch, 
or  by  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of 
a  fielder  in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to 
first  base;  provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall 
not  be  out  in  such  case  if  the  ball  be  delivered 
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to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  ^'t^;;urL^liv 
it  on  said  base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it.  Eji  before  oS* 

Sec.  14.     If,  when  the  umpire  call   "Play,"  ^T? 
after  the  suspension  of  a  game,  he  fail  to  return  retouch  base 
to  and  touch  the  base  he  occupied  when  "Time"  SS'Sl*" 
was    called    before    touching    the    next    base ; 
provided,    the   base-runner  shall  not  be  out,  in 
such  case,  if  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher,    before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it. 

Sec.  15.     If  with  one  or  no  one  out  and  a  Runner  on 
base-runner  on   third    base,    the    batsman    in-  trIJSferesS*" 
terferes  with  a  play  being  made  at  home  plate.     home  Plate- 

Sec.  16.     If  he  pass  a  preceding  base-runner  ^JJg* 
before  such  runner  has  been  legally  put  out  he  runner.  g 
shall  be  declared  out  immediately. 

Sec.  17.     If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  f™™" 
the  coacher  at  third  base  by  touching  or  hold-  Saeher.  b 
ing  the  runner  physically  assists  him  in  return- 
ing to  or  leaving  third  base.    The  runner,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  declared  out  if  no  play  is 
being  made. 

Sec.  18.     The  base-runner  in  running  to  first  overrunning 
base  may  overrun  said  base  after  touching  it  in  fir>t  base- 
passing  without  incurring  liability  to  be  out  for 
being  off  said  base,  provided  he  return  at  once  Must  return  at 
and  retouch  the  base,  after  which  he  may  be  put  JSSSbaae. 
out  as  at  any  other  base.     If,  after  overrunning 
first  base,    he  attempts  to  run  to  second  base,  when  base- 
before  returning  to  first  base,  he  shall  forfeit  SS£&2nrfeita 
such  exemption  from  liability  to  be  put  out. 

Sec.  19.     If,  while  third  base  is  occupied,  the  ThWbw 
coacher  stationed  near  that  base  shall  run  in  the  oecupied 
direction  of  home  base  on  or  near  the  base  line  SSSifiiomet« 
while  a  fielder  is  making  or  trying  to  make  a  disconcert flewet 
play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly,  or  on 
a  thrown  ball,  or  a  fly  ball,  and  thereby  draws 
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Base-runner  out.  a  throw  to  heme  base,  the  base-runner  entitled 
to  third  base  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire 
for  the  coacher's  interference  with  and  pre- 
vention of  the  legitimate  play. 

Base-runner       Sec.  20.     If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team 
matesVouSt  a^  Dat  stand  or  collect  at  or  around  a  base  for 
awbase.  which  a  base-runner  is  trying,  thereby  confu- 
sing the  fielding  side  and  adding  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  such  play,  the  base-runner  shall  be 
declared  out  for  the  interference  of  his  team- 
mate or  team-mates. 
catcher's       Sec.  21.     In  event  a  base-runner  is  trying  to 
witS/SSen?  score  from  third  base  on  a  pitched  ball  or  the 
play,  "squeeze"  play,  a  "balk"  and  also  an  "inter- 
ference" should    )e  called  if  the  catcher  runs 
out  in  front  of  the  plate  to  catch  the  ball;  and 
the  runner  shall  be  allowed  to  score  and  the 
batsman  be  entitled  to  first  base.     The  same 
penalties  must  be  imposed  in  case  the  catcher 
pushes  the  batsman  out  of  the  way,  or  tips  his 
bat. 

when      Sec.  22.    Definition  of  a  "Forced"  Play. — 

f,,rCoCCcure!  A  force-out  can  be  made  only  when  a  base-run- 
ner legally  loses  the  right  to  the  base  he  occu- 
pies by  reason  of  the  batsman  becoming  a  base- 
runner,  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 

There  is  more  in  Rule  56  than  in  all  the  other  rules  of  the 
base  ball  decalogue. 

Section  1  tells  the  batter  very  plainly  that  if  he  interferes 
with  the  catcher  when  the  latter  has  not  caught  the  third 
strike,  he  suffers  the  penalty  of  being  called  out. 

"Momentarily  held."  in    Section  2,  means  "firmly  held."  in 

the  sense  that  the  ball  is  not  afterwards  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Base-runners        Section   3.     Tn   this   case   "fielder,"   of   course,   refers   to   the 

sometimes    catcher.     Tf  there  is  a  runner  on  first  base  and  no  one  out.  or 

forget    onjy  one  out    tjie  catcner  <ioes  not  even  }iave  t0  hold  the  balL 

The   batter   is  out  automatically    (see  Section  6  of   Ride  51). 
It  is  a  "bone"  play  for  a  runner  who  is  on  fir^t  to  think  he  must 
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ran  when  the  batter  lias  a  third  strike  called  on  him  and 
the  catcher  drops  the  ball,  unless  two  hands  are  out. 

Section  4  says  "fielder."  because  any  fielder — pitcher,  catcher 
i  r  first  or  second  baseman — can  touch  the  runner  out  if  pos- 
sible before  the  latter  gets  to  first  base.  In  other  words,  the 
first  baseman  does  not  have  a  monopoly  of  putting  runners 
out  at  first  base. 

Section  5  defines  the  second  way  of  putting  runners  out  at 
first.  If  a  fielder — meaning  any  player  of  side  not  at  bat — 
with  the  ball  in  his  possession,  touches  first  base  before  the 
runner  arrives  at  the  base,  the  runner  is  out. 

Often  when  a  batter  makes  a  long  hit  on  which  it  appears 
he  may  go  to  second  base,  or  third,  or  home,  he  runs  outside 
the  base  path  while  rounding  first  base  and  there  are  some 
who  instantly  shout  that  he  is  out  ''for  running  out  of  the  line." 
Note  what  Section  6  says.  The  runner  is  out  only  for  running 
out  of  line  if  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to  first  base  and  he 
runs  out  to  avoid  being  put  out.  It  is  apparent  that  the  farther 
he  deviates  from  the  base  path,  the  more  he  is  handicapping 
himself.  To  cite  an  extraordinary  circumstance:  The  runner 
could  even  stop,  sit  on  the  players'  bench  and  then  resume 
his  run  to  first  base  (provided  he  returned  to  the  base  path 
at  the  point  from  which  he  left  it)  without  liability  to  be 
called  out  if  the  ball  had  n*>t  been  held  on  first  base  before 
he  reached  it.  When  a  batter  hits  for  a  home  run  the  ball  is 
not  fielded  to  first  base  on  the  first  play,  except  the  runner  is 
presumed  to  have  omitted  to  touch  first  base,  which  is  quite 
another  matter  from  running  out  of  line. 

Section  7  holds  the  runner  to  the  base  line  to  avoid  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  runner  is  trying  for  a  long  distance  hit,  the  base 
line  rule  is  not  exacted.  He  can  make  his  turn  as  best  he 
can  so  that  he  shall  not  cut  the  bases.  The  runner  never  is 
out  if  he  runs  behind  a  fielder  who  is  trying  to  field  the  ball. 
He  may  run  in  front  of  the  fielder;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  but  he  must  be  careful  that 
he  does  not  interfere  with  the  fielder. 

Section  8  is  easily  understood.  If  the  fielders  have  run  into 
one  another,  the  runner  is  not  at  fault  if  the  collision  happens 
!<•  be  with  that  fielder  who.  in  the  oninion  of  the  umpire,  had 
the  lesser  opportunity  to  field  the  ball.  The  present  rule  is 
clarified  as  compared  with  the  original. 

The  runner  is  always  out  at  any  time  he  is  touched  by 
t'fie  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fieldeT.  unless  the  runner 
is  on  the  base  to  wh;<h  he  is  legally  entitled.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  bv  the  fie1  d*»r  after  he  has  touched  the 
runner.     If  the  runner  deliberately  knocks  the  ball  out  of  the 
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fielder's  hands  to  avoid  being  put  out,  he  must  be  declared 
out.  Note  that  the  rule  states  explicitly  that  the  ball  cannot 
be  juggled  by  the  fielder. 

Section  10  means  that  the  runner  is  out  if  he  cannot  get 
back  to  the  base  that  he  originally  occupied,  after  a  foul  or 
fly  catch  has  been  made,  and  the  ball  has  been  thrown  to  the 
base  ahead  of  him.  For  instance,  a  runner  is  on  second  base. 
The  ball  is  batted  so  hard  and  so  close  to  the  foul  line  that 
the  runner  is  sure  it  is  a  fair  hit.  He  starts  to  run  and  when 
he  arrives  at  third  finds  that  the  hit  was  foul.  In  the  mean- 
time the  ball  has  been  thrown  to  second  ahead  of  him  and 
held  on  the  base.  That  retires  the  runner.  The  same  prevails 
at  first  and  third  bases.  If  the  runner  slides  back  to  a  base 
or  jumps  into  it,  and  unloosens  it  from  its  fastening,  he  is  safe 
because  he  does  not  follow  the  base,  but  the  base  follows  him. 
If  a  fielder  can  touch  him  with  the  ball  before  he  can  regain 
the  original  base  he  is  out.  The  new  clause  in  the  rule  says 
the  base-runner  shall  have  the  right  to  advance  the  moment 
a  fly  ball  touches  the  fielder's  hands. 
i*at-«nanthe  Section  11  embraces  the  much  misunderstood  "force"  rule, 
only  player  who  \Q  runner  can  be  forced  on  the  base  paths  except  the  bats- 
"forceplay."  inan  becomes  a  base-runner.  For  instance,  with  runners  on, 
say,  all  of  the  bases,  the  runner  on  third  suddenly  decides  to 
steal  home  and  the  runner  on  second  moves  up  to  third  base 
and  touches  it.  The  runner,  who  had  been  on  third,  however, 
decides  that  he  can "  not  make  home  safely,  and  returns  to 
third  base.  He  is  legally  entitled  to  do  so,  while  the  runner 
who  had  come  up  from  second  will  have  to  hurry  back 
to  that  base  the  best  way  he  can.  Many  amateurs  think  that 
the  moment  the  runner  on  second  touches  third  base,  the 
runner  who  was  on  third  becomes  "forced"  to  the  plate,  but 
he  is  not.  The  same  applies  in  like  manner  to  runners  on 
first  and  second,  respectively.  The  runner  is  always  entitled 
to  return  to  the  base  he  held  originally— always  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  put  out  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  until 
that  time  when  the  batsman  forces  all  runners  immediately  pre- 
ceding him  by  becoming  a  base-runner.  If  there  were  three 
runners  on  bases  when  that  happened,  all  of  them  necessarily 
would  have  to  start.  The  runner  on  third  base  would  try  to  get 
home,  the  runner  on  second  would  try  to  get  to  third,  and  the 
runner  on  first  would  try  to  set  to  second,  while  the  batter 
would  try  to  beat  the  ball  to  first.  His  play  at  bat  forced  every- 
body, but  until  the  bitter  starts  a  force  play  there  is  no  force 
play  in  base  ball.  Nine-tenths  of  the  "knotty  problems"  sub- 
mitted to  the  editor  of  the  Orinr.  each  year  bear  upon  miscon- 
struction of  what  constitutes  a  "force."  Tn  the  event  of  an  in- 
field  fly.   the   umpire  is  expected   to   announce  "infield  fly"  «>r 
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"outfield  fly,"  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  kill  the  "force." 
When  he  says,  "batter  out,"  it  is  an  infield  fly  and  the  runners 
may  hold  their  bases  in  safety. 

After  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield  is  caught — fair  or  foul  fly — the 
base-runners  have  the  privilege  of  trying  to  advance  a  base, 
at  their  own  risk.  On  a  long  foul  fly  to  the  outfield,  with  a 
runner  on  third  and  a  long  throw  to  the  home  plate  in  pros- 
pect,  it  is  not  always  good  policy  for  a  fielder  to  try  for  the 
fouL  A  fast  runner  may  beat  the  throw-in.  Ball  games  have 
been  lost  by  outfielders  not  taking  careful  note  of  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  is  hit  while  on  fair  territory  by  a 
batted  ball.  The  ball  is  dead.  That  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  batter  takes  his  base,  however. 

If  the  runner,  in  trying  for  a  three-base  hit,  should  fail  to 
touch  either  first  or  second  base,  he  is  out  if  the  attention  of 
the  umpire  is  called  to  the  play,  and  if  the  umpire  saw  the 
omission.  In  like  manner,  if  the  runner  in  returning  to  bases — 
•  lie  ball  being  in  play — fail  to  touch  the  bases  in  regular 
order,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so  because  of  the  play  that  is 
being  made,  he  is  out,  if  the  attention  of  the  umpire  is  called 
to  his  transgression,  and  if  the  umpire  saw  his  failure  to  do  so. 
if  the  pitcher  has  delivered  the  ball  to  the  batter  before  the 
claim  is  made,  the  runner  may  not  be  called  out.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  attention  of  the  umpire  must  be  called  to 
the  act  of  a  runner  having  omitted  to  touch  a  base.  The  um- 
pire is  a  referee,  not  a  policeman;  and  questions  of  fact  are 
submitted  to  him  for  decision  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Calling  "Play"  or  "Time"  is  exactly  as  calling  fair  or 
foul,  so  far  as  returning  and  touching  a  base  is  concerned. 

Section  15  gives  the  umpire  right  to  call  the  runner  out  at 
third  base  if  there  is  such  a  runner,  and  if  there  is  no  one 
out  or  one  out  and  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  that  is 
being  made  at  home  plate.  It  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  if  the  runner  is  called  out.  the  batter  may  not  be  called 
out  also. 

A  base-runner  never  should  be  foolish  enough  to  pass  a  pre- 
ceding base-runner.  This  seems  like  an  unnecessary  warning, 
but  there  have  been  instances  where  base-runners  have  been 
that  foolish. 

Section  17  is  made  so  clear  that  no  misunderstanding  should 
arise  as  to  its  intent.  The  wording  of  the  rule  makes  it  very 
plain  when  the  runner  is,  and  is  not,  out. 

When  the  runner  goes  to  first  base,  after  he  has  finished 
being  a  batter,  he  may  overrun  the  base  as  far  as  lie  wishes 
and  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  if  he  should 
make  an   apparent   effort   to    go  to  second  base,  when  he  thus 


-.-, 


Ituiiner.s  may 
start  from  hase 
instant  ball 
touches  fielders' 
hands. 


Batter  entitled 
to  first  when 
hatted  ball  hits 
1  a  se- runner. 
Latter  out 


Umpire's 
attention  must 
be  called  to 
omission  to 
touch  bases. 


Calling  "Play" 
or  "Time." 

Batter  not  out 
on  interference 
if  base-runner 
is  called  out. 


Coa  Cher's 

"interference. 


Overrunning 
first  hase. 
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Appeal  must  be 

made  for 

decision  when 

runner  cuts  a 

base  nr  turns 

n>*t  improperly. 


Coacbera  may 

talk  wnly  to 

I  .usman  or 

runners. 


Mu<t  i,«>i  incite 
spectators. 


overruns  first  base,  he  loses  his  right  to  return  to  first  base 
without  exemption  from  being  put  out. 

Section  19  warns  the.coacher  at  third  not  to  try  to  fool  the 
players  of  the  team  in  the  field  into  making  a  false  throw  to 
head  off  an  apparent  runner  trying  to  score.  Before  the  rule 
was  adopted  there  were  some  players  who  made  a  specialty  of 
this  unsportsmanlike  practice  and  became  more  adept  at  it 
than  they  did  in  playing  the  game. 

Section  20  very  plainly  tells  the  players  of  the  side  at  bat 
to  keep  away  from  the  bases  unless  'ihey  are  runners,  or  bat- 
ters, or  legitimate  coachers. 

When  Umpire  Shall  Declare  an  Out. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  declare  the  batsman 

57  or  base-runner  out,  without  waiting 
for  an  appeal  for  such  decision,  in  all  cases  where 
such  player  be  put  out  in  accordance  with  any  of 
these  rules,  except  Sections  10,  13  and  18  of 
Rule  56. 

An  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  umpire  when  a  runner 
''cuts  a  base."'  either  in  trying  for  a  long  hit,  or  in  returning 
to  the  base  that  he  held  originally.  The  umpire  may  see  the 
failure  to  touch  a  base,  but  he  must  not  rule  on  itB  unless 
players  of  the  team  in  the  field  have  been  as  observant  as  he 
and  ask  for  a  ruling.  Likewise,  if  a  runner  turns  toward 
second  base,  after  he  has  passed  first  base,  the  attention  of 
the  umpire  must  be  called  to  it  by  an  opposing  player  before 
the  runner  is  declared  out.  There  are  times  when  the  umpire 
does  not  observe  the  runner  omitting  to  touch  a  base*  If  a 
player  of  the  opposing  side  asks  for  the  ruling,  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  umpire  to  declare  the  runner  out  if  the  umpire 
failed  to  see  the  runner  miss  the  base. 

Coaching  Rules. 

RULE     A  coacher  may  address  words  of  as- 

58  sistance  and  direction  to  the  base- 
runners  or  to  the  batsman.  He  shall  not,  by 
words  or  signs,  incite  or  try  to  incite  the  specta- 
tors to  demonstrations,  and  shall  not  use  language 
which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or  reflect  upon  a 
player  of  the  opposite  club,  the  umpire  or  the 
spectators.     Not  more  than  two  coachers,  who 


coachers. 

Ono  at  first ; 
one  at  third. 
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must  be  players  in  the  uniform  of  the  team  at  onij  two 
bat,  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  space  between 
the  players'  and  the  coachers '  lines,  one  near 
first  and  the  other  near  third  base,  to  coach  base- 
runners.  If  there  be  more  than  the  legal  number 
of  coachers  or  this  rule  be  violated  in  any  respect 
the  umpire  must  order  the  illegal  coach er  or  niezai  coachers 
coachers  to  the  bench,  and  if  his  order  be  not  t0  bencb- 
obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  umpire  shall  assess 
a  fine  of  $5.00  against  each  off  ending  player,  and 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  the  offending 
player  or  players  shall  be  debarred  from  further 
participation  in  the  game,  and  shall  leave  the 
playing  field  forthwith. 

Fines  are  not  assessed  in  amateur  games,  but  amateurs,  as 
well  as  professionals,  should  live  up  rigidly  to  the  rules  in 
regard  to  coaching.  There  is- nothing  meaner  than  to  appeal 
to  the  spectators  to  clamor  at  the  top  of  their  voices  against 
the  visiting  players.  One  of  the  most  disgusting  features  of 
any  game  is  the  use  of  language  equally  disgusting,  and  it  is  . 
not  good  sportsmanship  to  "ride"  the  opposing  players;  that 
is.  to  goad  them  to  anger  by  the  use  of  personalities. 

The  Scoring  of  Runs. 

RULE     One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a  Base-runners 
59        base-runner,     after     having    legally  J^Sf 
touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  legally  touch  before  three  out 
the  home  base  before  three  men  are  put  out ; 
provided,  however,  that  if  he  reach  home  on  or 
during  a  play  in  which  the  third  man  be  forced 
out  or  be  put  out  before  reaching  first  base,  a  k0  run  on  third 
run  shall  not  count.  (For  definition  of  a  "force-  band  put  before 
out"  see  Rule  56,  Sec.  22.)  reada^tot 

Asain  the  "force  out,j>  is  brought  plainly  to  attention.  A  run  Defining 
cannot  be  scored,  if  the  third  hand  out  is  forced  out  or  is  put  force-out 
out  before  he  reaches  first  base.  For  instance,  three  runners 
are  on  bases  and  the  batter  hits  a  slow  grounder  to  the  short- 
stop. Before  he  gets  the  ball  the  runner  on  third,  who  has  a 
good  start  toward  home,  is  quite  ud  to  the  plate,  but  the 
runner  who  was  on  first  is  slow  and  the  shortstop  throws  him 
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out  before  he  is  able  to  make  second  base.     The  run  does  not 
count.     The  force  play  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  made  at 
first  base. 
When  runs        If  there  is  a  runner  on  third  and  the  batter  hits  the  ball  to 
cannot  be    tne  pitcher,  who  fumbles  it,  and  the  third  baseman  recovers  it 
"hand  ?sS  being   anJ  throws  the  batter  out  at  first  base,  and  it  is  the  third  hand 
put  out.    out,  a  run  does  not  score  even  if  the  runner  on  third  was  over 
home   plate   before   the   ball   got   to  first  base.     On   the  other 
hand,  if  the  third  hand  should  be  put  out  at  second  base,  and 
not  on  a  force  play,  and  a  runner  on  third  should  have  scored 
before  the  put  out  was  made,  the  run  does  count.     Note  care- 
fully in  this  rule  that  the  force  play  must  be  the  third  out  to 
prevent  the  run  from  scoring,  or  that  the  third  hand  must  be 
out   before  the  batter  reaches  first  base  to  establish   the  fact 
that  the  run  is  void. 

UMPIRES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Power  to  Enforce  Decisions. 

RULE     The  umpires  are  the  representatives  of 
60        the  League  and  as  such  are  authorized 
tmpires  enforce  and  required  to  enforce  each  section  of  this  code, 
an  rubs.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  order  a  player,  cap- 
tain or  manager  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act 
Flayers,  which  in  their  judgment  is  necessary  to  give 
nMn-l-rri'utuier  f°rce  and  effect  to  one  or  all  of  these  rules,  and 
their  control,  to  inflict  penalties  for  violations  of  the  rules  as 
hereinafter  prescribed.     In  order  to  define  their 
respective  duties,  the  umpire  judging  balls  and 
umpiro-iti-chief  strikes  shall  be  designated  as  the  "Umpire-in- 
lVndstrnaels  Chief";  the  umpire  judging  base  decisions  as 
'  the  "Field  Umpire". 

Field  umpire        Umpires   in  amateur   games  have  equally  as  much  authority 
on  bases.    as   thu«e  in   professional    game-   except   that   fines  are  not   im- 
posed in  amateur  games. 

The  Umpire-in-Chief. 

umpirein-rhief     RULE     Section  1.    The  Umpire-in-Chief  shall 

behind  etcher.  61  take   position  back   of  the  catcher  J   he 

r-mpire-m-chief  shall  have  full  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for 

in  run  charge.  t]ie  pr0per  conduct  of  the  game.    With  exception 

of  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Field  Umpire, 
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as  described  in  Rule  62,  the  Umpire-in-Chief  Makes  an 
shall  render  all  the  decisions  that  ordinarily  S£SK3,pl 
would  devolve  upon  a  single  umpire,  and  which  Empire, 
are  prescribed  for  "The  Umpire"  in  these  Play- 
ing Rules. 

Sec.  2.    He  shall  call  and  count  as  a  "ball  "  caiiseach 
any  unfair  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the 
batsman.     He  shall  also  call  and  count  as  a 
" strike' '  any  fairly  delivered  ball  which  passes  caiiseach 
over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  and  within  ' strike " 
the  batsman's  legal  range  as  defined  in  Rule  31, 
whether  struck  at  or  not  by  the  batsman  ;  or  a 
foul  tip  which  is  caught  by  the  catcher  standing  cans  foui  tip. 
within  the  lines  of  his  position,  within  10  feet  of 
the  home  base  ;  or  which,  after  being  struck  at 
and  not  hit,  strike  the  person  of  the  batsman  ;  Batsman  hit 
or  when  the  ball  be  bunted  foul  by  the  batsman;  Foui  bunt. 
or  any  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless  F°ui  fly  not 
the  batsman  has  two  strikes;  provided,  however,  caught 
that  a  pitched  ball  shall  not  be  called  or  counted  no  decision 
a  "ball"  or  "strike  "  by  the  umpire  until  it  has  KISSS? 
passed  the  home  plate.  plate- 

Sec.  3.     He  shall  render  base  decisions  in  the  umpire-an-chiei 
following  instances:      (1)    If  the  ball   is   hit  faff bit, with°n 
fair,  with  a  runner  on  first,  he  must  go  to  runner  on  first- 
third  base  to  take  a  possible  decision;  (2)  with  Decision <m 
more  than  one  base  occupied,  he  shall,  on  ap-  [Sebefeoreny 
peal,  decide  whether  or  not  a  runner  on  third  caught. 
leaves  that  base  before  a  fly  ball  is  caught;  (3) 
in  case  of  a  runner  being  caught  between  third 
and  home,  when  more  than  one  base  is  occu-  whenmor*tiwa 
pied,  he  shall  make  the  decision  on  the  runner  occupied. 
nearest  the  home  plate. 

Note  the  words,  "on  appeal,"  in  clause  2  of  foregoing  section. 

Section  3  should  be  well  studied  by  the  umpire  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  where  to  place  himself  when  there  are  runners 
on   the  bases. 

Sec.  4.     The  Umpire-in-Chief  alone  shall  have  sole  rower  to 
authority  to  declare  a  game  forfeited.  forfeit  BWBe- 
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The  Field  Umpire. 

Field  umpire's     RULE     Section  1.     The  Field  Umpire  shall 
position.        62         take  such  positions  on  the  playing  field 
as  in  his  judgment  are  best  suited  for  the  ren- 
dering of  base  decisions.     He  shall  render  all 
first udMeond!  decisions  at  first  base  and  second  base,  and  all 
Decisions  at  decisions  at  third  base  except  those  to  be  made 
third.  Dy  the    Umpire-in-Chief     in    accordance  with 
Section  3,  Rule  61.     He  shall  also  have  equal 
authority  with  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  the  call- 
Deciding  bait,  ing  of  "balks"  on  the  pitcher,  and  in  enforcing 
Section  4,   Rule   14,  and   Section  2,   Rule  30, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  substance  on  the 
ball  and  prohibiting  "freak"  deliveries. 

May  not      Sec.  2.     He  shall  aid  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in 

forfeit  game.  eV8ry  mSinneY  [n  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  game 

and,  with  the  exception  of  declaring  a  forfeiture, 

shall  have  equal  authority  with  the  Umpire-in- 

iriningor  Chief  in    fining  or  removing  from  the  game 

r,,!iayersk'  players  who  violate  these  rules. 

The  Field  Umpire  may  not  forfeit  a  ?ame,  but  he  may  re- 
move a  player  who  does  not  observe  the  rules.  He  has 
authority  to  rule  on  balks  and  "freak"  deliveries. 

No  Appeal  From  Decisions  Based  on  Umpire's 
Judgment. 

^pK'mfair  RULE  Tnere  shall  be  no  appeal  from  any  de- 
or  roui  ban.  63  cision  of  either  umpire  on  the  ground 
KunTUo,oufte  tnat  ne  was  n°t  correct  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
••strike-*  or  whether  a  batted  ball  was  fair  or  foul,  a  base- 
h'^-"  runner  safe  or  out,  a  pitched  ball  a  strike  or  a 
ball,  or  on  any  other  play  involving  accuracy  of 
ecuracy  o*  judgment,  and  no  decision  rendered  bv  him  shall 


Or  any  play 
Involving 


judgment 


no  decision  be  reversed,  except  that  he  be  convinced  that  it 
is  in  violation  of  one  of  these  rules.  The  captain 
shall  alone  have  the  right  to  protest  against  a 

may  protect  decision  and  seek  its  reversal  on  a  claim  that  it 


reversed  unless 
rule  violated. 
Only  captain 
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is  in  conflict  with  a  section  of  these  rules.     In 

case  the  captain  does  seek  a  reversal  of  a  decision  umpire  may  a3i 

based  solely  on  a  point  of  rules,  the  umpire  mak-  5^J3Se!°n  ol 

ing  the  decision  shall,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  ask  his 

associate  for  information  before  acting  on  the  toeriSS^or™ 

captain's  appeal.     Under  no  circumstances  shall  interfere  with 

./,  -T-^  ..  .    .  .     .        n  . , -,  i  decision  unless 

either  umpire  criticise  or  interfere  with  a  de-  requested  by 
cision  unless  asked  to  do  so  by  his  associate. 

An  umpire  may  not  change  decisions  of  the  other  umpire  Remarks  on 
unless  the  latter  asks  for  a  conference.  Umpires  may  change  umpire's  duties, 
decisions  if  satisfied  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  All  make 
mistakes  and  only  the  more  obtuse  decline  to  admit  them. 
No  captain  can  protest  a  decision  of  the  umpire  where  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Many 
do  protest,  and  that  practice  is  what  leads  to  obnoxious  and 
annoying  delay  brought  about  in  .direct  violation  of  the  rule. 
Protests  on  balls  and  strikes  are  absurd,  although  the  Umpire- 
in-Chief  not  infrequently  calls  a  ball  or  a  strike  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  one.  However,  his  position  for  judgment  is 
far  better  than  that  of  anv  player  except  the  catcher,  and  of 
any  spectator,  no  matter  where  the  latter  mav  be  seated.  A 
Field  Umpire  may  decide  wronc;  in  the  rapidity  of  plav.  and 
when  he  thinks  he  may  have  done  so,  has  a  perfect  right,  to 
ask  the  Umpire-in-Chief  as  to.  the  accuracy  of  the  decision. 
The  camera  has  shown  that  umpires,  even  the  best  of  them, 
do  make  incorrect  decisions,  and  has  a^o  shown  that  players, 
even  the  best  of  them,  do  make  foolish  objections. 

Duties  of  Single  Umpire. 

RULE      If  but  one  umpire  be  assigned,   his  single  umpire's 

64  duties  and  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  JSSSSin 
all  points,  and  he  shall  be  permitted  to  take  his  points." 
stand  in  any  part  of  the  field  that  in  his  opinion 

will  best  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties. 

He  may  umpire  from  behind  home  plate  or  from  behind  the    May  stand 
pitcher'?  plate.  anywhere. 

Must  Not  Question  Decisions. 

RULE      Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  cap-  mptain  cannot 

65  tain  or  player  dispute  the  accuracy  of  £85* 
the  umpire's  judgment  and  decision  on  a  play,  decision 
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If  the  captain  thinks  the  umpire  has  erred  in  interpretation 

of   the   rules   he   may   appeal   to   him,   but   no   other   player   is 

privileged  to  do  so.    The  umpire  has  the  right  to  remove  players 

for   objecting    to    decisions   or    behaving   in   an    ungentlemanly 

manner. 

Clubs  Can  Not  Change  Umpire. 

only  iiiness     RULE      The  umpire  can  not  be  changed  during 

^rmif\n£p?ree        6*>         a  championship  game  by  the  consent 

of  the   contesting  clubs   unless   the  official  in 

charge  of  the  field  be  incapacitated  from  service 

by  injury  or  illness. 

Penalties  for  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

Removed  from     RULE         Section  1.     In  all  cases  of  violation 
game.        qj         0f  these  rules,    by   either   player  or 
manager,  the  penalty  shall  be  prompt  removal  of 
the  offender  from  the  game  and  grounds,  fol- 
suspenaion  by  lowed  by  a  period  of  such  suspension  from  actual 
resident!  serv*ce  m  the  cmD  as  the  President  of  the  League 
may  fix;  except,  that  in  event  a  pitcher  is  re- 
moved from  the  game  for  violation  of  either 
Section  4  of  Rule  14,  or  of  Section  2  of  Rule 
30,  he  shall  be  automatically  suspended  for  a 
nayer  removed  period  of  ten  days.    In  the  event  of  removal  of 
to  Huh  houseeor  player  or  manager  by  either  umpire,  he  shall 
leave  ground,  go  direct  to  the  club  house  and  remain  there 
during  the  progress  of  the  game,  or  leave  the 
Failure  to  leave   grounds ;  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will  warrant  a 

."i  list*  ton 

forfeiture,   forfeiture  of  the  game  by  the  Umpire-in-Chief. 
Fine  if  captain       Sec.  2.     The  umpire  shall  assess  a  fine  of 
lailVm,"reifof  $25.00  against    (1)    the  captain  who  fails  to 
substitution,  notify  him  when  one  player  is  substituted  for 
another;    (2)    against  any  player  who  crosses 
the  field  in  going  to  the  club  house  after  he  has 
been  ordered  from  the  game  or  bench.     (Play- 
ers so  removed  must  go  around  the  playing 
field.)     A  fine  of  $5.00  shall  be  assessed  against 
any  player  who  fails  to  be  seated  on  his  bench 
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within  one  minute  after  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.     In  cases  where  substitute  players  Bench  to 
show  their  disapproval  of  decisions  by  yelling  be  ckared- 
from  the  bench,  the  umpire  shall  first  give  warn- 
ing.   If  the  yelling  continues  he  shall  order  the 
offender,  or  offenders  from  the  bench;  but  in 
event  the  disturbance  is  continued  and  the  um- 
pire is  unable  to  detect  the  offenders,  then  he 
shall  clear  the  bench  of  all  substitute  players; 
the  captain  of  the  team,  however,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  to  the  club  house  for  such 
substitutes  as  are  actually  needed  to  replace  substitutes 
players  in  the  game.  EnSe.*** 

Umpire  to  Report  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  within  twelve  hours  umpire's  report. 

68  after  fining  or  removing  a  player  from 
the  game,  forward  to  the  President  a  report  of 
the  penalty  inflicted  and  the  cause  therefor. 

RULE     Immediately  upon  being  informed  by 

69  the  umpire  that  a  fine  has  been  im- 
posed upon  any  manager,  captain  or  player,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  person  so  fined  and 
also  the  club  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  person  so  fined  to 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  the  amount 
of  said  fine  within  five  days  after  notice,  he  shall 
be  debarred  from  participating  in  any  champion- 
ship game  or  from  sitting  on  a  player's  bench 
during  the  progress  of  a  championship  game 
until  such  fine  be  paid. 

RULE       When  the  offense  of  the  player  de- 

70  barred  from  the  game  be  of  a  flagrant 
nature,  such  as  the  use  of  obscene  language  or 
an  assault  upon  a  player  or  umpire,  the  umpire 
shall  within  four  hour3  thereafter  forward  to  the 
President  of  the  League  full  particulars. 
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Warning  to  Captains. 

RULE        The  umpire  shall  notify  both  captains 

71  before  the  game,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  that  all  the  playing-  rules 
will  be  strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  and 
warn  them  that  failure  on  their  part  to  co-operate 
in  such  enforcement  will  result  in  offenders 
being  fined,  and,  if  necessary  to  preserve  disci- 
pline, debarred  from  the  game. 

On  Ground  Rules. 

RULE        Section  1.     Before    the   commence- 

72  ment  of  a  game  the  umpire  shall  see 
that  the  rules  governing  all  the  materials  of  the 
game  are  strictly  observed. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  spectators  overflowing  on 
the  playing  field,  the  home  captain  shall  make 
special  ground  rules  to  cover  balls  batted  or 
thrown  into  the  crowd,  provided  such  rules  be 
acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  club. 
If  the  latter  object,  then  the  umpire  shall  have 
full  authority  to  make  and  enforce  such  special 
rules,  and  he  shall  announce  the  scope  of  same 
to  the  spectators. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  no 
spectators  on  the  playing  field,  and  where  a 
thrown  ball  goes  into  a  stand  for  spectators,  or 
over  or  through  any  fence  surrounding  the  play- 
ing field,  or  into  the  players'  bench  (whether  the 
ball  rebounds  into  the  field  or  not),  or  remains  in 
the  meshes  of  a  wire  screen  protecting  the  spec- 
tators, the  runner  or  runners  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  bases.  The  umpire  in  awarding  such  bases 
shall  be  governed  by  the  position  of  the  runner 
or  runners  at  the  time  the  throw  is  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  umpire  shall  also  ascertain  from 
the   home  captain  whether  any  other    special 
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ground  rules  are  necessary,  and  if  there  be  he 
shall  advise  the  opposing  captain  of  their  scope 
and  see  that  each  is  duly  enforced,  provided  they 
do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  team. 

Section  2  means  what  it  says.  If  the  ground  rules  are  not 
satisfactory  to  the  visiting  club,  the  umpire  has  authority  to 
make  ground  rules. 

The  latter  part  of  Section  3  mean3  that  if  a  runner  has 
started  to  steal  second  base  and  an  overthrow  is  made,  the 
runner  shall  be  given  not  only  second,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  he  might  have  made  the  base,  but  two  bases  in 
addition. 

Official  Announcements. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  call  "Play"  at  the 

73  hour  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  a 
game,  announce  "Time"  at  its  legal  interruption 
and  declare  "Game"  at  its  legal  termination. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  game  he  shall 
announce  the  batteries,  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  game  shall  announce  each  change  of 
players.  In  case  of  an  overflow  crowd,  he  shall 
announce  the  special  ground  rules  agreed  upon, 
and  he  shall  also  make  announcement  of  any 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  two  captains  to 
stop  play  at  a  specified  hour. 

"Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  begin  the  game  or  to 
resume  it  after  "Time"  has  been  called. 

"Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  suspend  play  tem- 
porarily. 

"Game"  is  the  anouncement  of  the  umpire  that  the  contest 
is  terminated. 

Suspension  of  Play. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  suspend  play  for  the 

74  following  causes : 

Section  1.  If  rain  fall  so  heavily  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  umpire  play  should  be  sus- 
pended, he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension, 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,  rain  shal1 
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continue  to  fall,  the  umpire  shall  then  be  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  resumption  of  play 
will  be  possible,  and  he  alone  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prolong  the  suspension  or  terminate 
the  game. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  an  accident  which  inca- 
pacitates him  or  a  player  from  service  in  the 
field,  or  in  order  to  remove  from  the  grounds 
?ny  player  or  spectator  who  has  violated  the 
rules,  or  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  other  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  Provided,  that  in  case 
of  accident  to  a  player  or  players  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  play  on  either  a  batted  or  thrown 
ball,  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  umpire,  no  further  play  is  pos- 
sible. 

A  very  definite  distinction  as  to  when  the  umpire  shall  call 

"Time." 

Sec.  3.  In  suspending  play  from  any  legal 
cause  the  umpire  shall  call  "Time";  when  he 
calls  "Time"  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he 
calls  "Play"  again,  and  during  the  interim  no 
player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be 
scored.  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  by  the  um- 
pire until  the  ball  be  held  by  the  pitcher  while 
standing  in  his  position,  except  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  Section  3,  Rule  37,  nor  does  it 
apply  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  storm,  or  in  case 
of  accident  to  a  player  or  umpire. 

The  words,  "in  case  of  accident  to  a  player  or  umpire," 
were  added  in  1920. 

FIELD  RULES. 

RULE     No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any 

75         part  of  the  field  during  the  progress 

of  a  game  except  the  players  in  uniform,  the 

manager  of  each  side,  the  umpire,  such  officers 

of  the  law  as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and 
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such   watchmen  of  the  home  club  as  may  be  iiomeciub 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  watchmen. 

This  is  not  strictly  observed  in  amateur  games,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  the  field  as  clear  as  possible. 

RULE     No  manager,  captain  or  player  shall  Addressing  . 

76  address  the  spectators  during  a  game  spectators, 
except  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information 
about  the  progress  or  state  of  the  game,  or  to 

give  the  name  of  a  player. 

This  rule  has  been  violated  in  every  way  possible,  although  it 
stands  in  the  code  as  an  official  mandate  for  clean  Base  Ball. 
One  unsportsmanlike  feature  in  connection  with  its  non- 
observance  is  the  practice  of  players  of  visiting  teams  to  incite 
hostility  against  players  of  the  home  team  or  to  provoke 
acrimonious  dispute  certain  to  develop  rowdyism.  "Mucker" 
play  is  condemned  in  foot  ball  and  is  subject  to  as  severe 
condemnation  in  Base  Ball.  -No  tolerance  should  be  held  for 
deliberate  misconduct  on  the  field. 

The  fault  is  not  always  the  players',  however;  spectators, 
too.  indulge  in  much  unwarranted  personality  to  players. 

RULE      Every    club    shall    furnish    sufficient  rreservmg 

77  police  force  to  preserve  order  upon  its  or<ier- 
own  grounds,  and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  enter- 
ing the  field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and 
interfering  with  the  play  in  any  manner,  the 
visiting  club  may  refuse  to  play  until  the  field 

be  cleared.     If  the  field  be  not  cleared  within 

15  minutes  thereafter,    the  visiting  club  may 

claim  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  game  by  a 

score  of  9  runs  to  0  (no  matter  what  number  of  SmnJTeVm. 

innings  has  been  played). 

General  Definitions. 
RULE      "Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to   -piay." 

78  begin  the  game  or  to  resume  it  after 
its  suspension. 

RULE      "Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  -Time.- 

79  suspend  play.     Such  suspension  must 
not  extend  beyond  the  da  v. 
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RULE      "Game"  is  the  announcement  of  the 

80  umpire  that  the  game  is  terminated. 

RULE      "An  Inning-"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  the 

81  nine  players  representing  a  club  in  a 
game  and  is  completed  when  three  of  such  play- 
ers have  been  legally  put  out. 

RULE      '  'A  Time  at  Bat ' '  is  the  term  at  bat  of 

82  a  batsman.  It  begins  when  he  takes 
his  position,  and  continues  until  he  is  put  out  or 
becomes  a  base-runner.  But  a  time  at  bat  shall 
not  be  charged  against  a  batsman  who  is  awarded 
first  base  by  the  umpire  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball,  or  on  called  balls,  or  when  he  makes  a  sacri- 
fice hit,  or  for  interference  by  the  catcher. 

A  time  at  bat  "not  being  charged"  refers  to  the  score.  For 
instance,  if  Smith  goes  to  the  plate  five  times  and  makes  thr^e 
hits,  and  is  given  one  base  on  balls,  and  is  hit  once  by  a 
pitched  ball,  he  is  charged  officially  in  the  score  with  three 
times  at  bat,  and  three  single  base  hits,  while  in  the  score 
summary  it  is  stated  that  he  received  a  base  on  balls  and  was 
hit  once  by  the  pitcher.  As  batting  averages  are  determined 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  base  hits  by  the  total  times  at 
bat,  to  give  a  "time  at  bat"  to  a  batter  when  he  goes  to  first 
base  on  called  balls,  or  for  any  other  reasons  stated  in  the 
rule,  would  act  as  penalty  on  the  batsman,  by  reducing  his 
batting  averaire.  for  something  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 
sible. 


"Legal."     RULE      "Legal"  or  "Legally  "  signifies   as 
83         required  by  these  rules. 
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THE  SCORING  RULES. 

RULE  To  promote  uniformity  in  scoring 
84  championship  games  the  following 
instructions  are  given  and  suggestions  and  defi- 
nitions made  for  the  guidance  of  scorers,  and 
they  are  required  to  make  all  scores  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 
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The  Batsman's  Record. 

RULE     Section  1.   The  first  item  in  the  tabu- 
85         lated  score,   after  the  player's  name 
and  position,  shall  be  the  number  of  times  he 
has  been  at  bat  during  the  game,  but  the  excep- 
tions made  in  Rule  82  must  not  be  included. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  second  column  shall  be  set  down 
the  runs,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  third  column  shall  be  placed 
the  first-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3-a.  If,  in  the  last  half  of  the  final 
inning,  with  the  winning  run  on  base,  the  bats- 
man drives  home  that  run,  credit  shall  be  given 
him  for  as  many  bases  on  his  hit  as  the  runner 
advances ;  except,  however,  that  in  case  of  the 
batsman  driving  a  fair  ball  out  of  the  playing 
field,  he  shall  receive  credit  for  a  home  run. 

Be  sure  that  the  batter  gets  a  home  run  when  the  ball  goes 
out  of  the  playing  field  in  the  last  half  of  final  inning. 

The  Scoring  of  Base  Hits. 

Sec.  4.  A  base  hit  shall  be  scored  in  the 
following  cases: 

When  the  ball  from  the  bat  strikes  the  ground 
on  or  within  the  foul  lines  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fielders,  provided  the  batter  reaches  first 
base  safely. 

When  a  fair-hit  ball  is  partially  or  wholly 
stopped  by  a. fielder  in  motion,  but  such  player 
can  not  recover  himself  in  time  to  field  the  ball 
to  first  before  the  striker  reaches  that  base  or 
to  force  out  another  base-runner. 

When  the  ball  be  hit  with  such  force  to  an  in- 
fielder  or  pitcher  that  he  can  not  handle  it  in  time 
to  put  out  the  batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner. 
In  a  case  of  doubt  over  this  class  of  hits,  a  base 
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hit  should  be  scored  and  the  fielder  exempted 
from  the  charge  of  an  error. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  fielder 
that  he  cannot  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the 
batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner. 

In  all  cases  where  a  base-runner  is  retired  by 
being  hit  by  a  batted  ball,  unless  batted  by  himself , 
the  batsman  should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing 
of  the  umpire,  as  defined  in  Rule  53,  Section  6. 

In  no  case  shall  a  base  hit  be  scored  when  a 
base-runner  is  forced  out  by  the  play. 

When  a  fielder  after  handling  a  batted  ball, 
elects  to  try  to  retire  a  base-runner  instead  of 
the  batter,  the  play  is  known  as  a  " fielder's 
choice.' '  In  case  the  runner  is  retired,  or  would 
be  retired  but  for  an  error,  the  batter  shall  be 
charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit.  If  the 
runner  is  not  retired,  and  no  error  is  made,  the 
batter  shall  be  charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but 
no  hit,  provided  he  swung  at  the  ball,  and  shall 
be  credited  with  a  sacrifice  hit,  provided  he 
bunted  the  ball;  if,  however,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  scorer  the  batter  could  not  have  been  retired 
at  first  base  by  perfect  fielding,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  base  hit. 
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Sacrifice  Hits. 

Sec.  5.  Sacrifice  hits  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Summary. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  be  credited  to  the  batsman 
who,  when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is 
out,  advances  a  runner  a  base  by  a  bunt  hit, 
which  results  in  the  batsman  being  put  out  be- 
fore reaching  first,  or  would  so  result  if  it  were 
handled  without  error. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  also  be  credited  to  a  bats- 
man who,  when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one 
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man  is  out,  hits  a  fly  ball  that  is  caught  but  re- 
sults in  a  run  being  scored  on  the  catch,  or  would 
in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  so  result  if  caught ; 
but  no  distinction  shall  be  made  in  the  Sum- 
mary as  between  bunted  or  fly-ball  sacrifices. 

is  a  "sacrifice,"  whether  a  bunt, 


n 


In  other  words,  a  "sacrifice' 
a  slow  hit,  or  a  fly  ball. 


Fielding  Records. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  opponents,  if  any,  put 
out  by  each  player  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fourth 
column.  Where  the  batsman  is  given  out  by  the 
umpire  for  an  illegally  batted  ball,  or  fails  to  bat 
in  proper  order,  or  is  declared  out  on  third  bunt 
strike,  the  put-out  shall  be  scored  to  the  catcher. 
In  cases  of  the  base-runner  being  declared  "out" 
for  interference,  running  out  of  line,  or  on  an 
infield  fly,  the  "out"  should  be  credited  to  the 
player  who  would  have  made  the  play  but  for 
the  action  of  the  base-runner  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  umpire. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  each 
player  assists  in  putting  out  an  opponent  shall 
be  set  down  in  the  fifth  column.  One  assist  and 
no  more  shall  be  given  to  each  player  who  handles 
the  ball  in  aiding  in  a  run-out  or  any  other  play 
of  the  kind,  even  though  he  complete  the  play 
by  making  the  put-out. 

An  assist  should  be  given  to  a  player  who 
makes  a  play  in  time  to  put  a  runner  out,  even 
if  the  player  who  could  complete  the  play  fails, 
through  no  fault  of  the  assisting  player. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be  given  to  each 
player  who  handles  or  assists  in  any  manner  in 
handling  the  ball  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat 
until  it  reaches  the  player  who  makes  the  put- 
out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to  each  player 
who  throws  or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a 


rut-outs. 


Batting  out  of 

order. 

Third  strike  a 
bunt,  catcher 
gets  credit  for 
put -out. 

Out  for 

interference,  out 
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RULE  85 

Assist  even  if  way  that  a  put-out  results,  or  would  result  if  no 


error  is  finally  error  were  made  by  a  team-mate. 

Assists  should  be  credited  to  every  player  who 
handles  the  ball  in  the  play  which  results  in  a 
base-runner  being  called  "out"  for  interference 
or  for  running  out  of  line. 

A  double  play  shall  mean  any  two  continuous 
put-outs  that  take  place  between  the  time  the 
ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hands  until  it  is  returned 
to  him  again  standing  in  the  pitcher's  box. 


When  each 
player  handling 
ball  gets  assist. 


Double  play 

defined. 


Errors. 


x     hir:  lo  mike 
perfect  play. 

Base  oil  balls 
not  error. 

Batsman  hit  by 

pitcher,  balk, 

passed  ball,  wild 

pitch,  not 

errors. 

When  catcher 

is  exempt. 


Failure  to 

make  second 

part   of 

double  play. 


Dropping  thrown 
ball. 


Errors. 

Sec.  8.  An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  sixth 
column  for  each  misplay  which  prolongs  the  time 
at  bat  of  the  batsman  or  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
base-runner  or  allows  a  base-runner  to  make  one 
or  more  bases  when  perfect  play  would  have  in- 
sured his  being  put  out.  But  a  base  on  balls,  a 
base  awarded  to  a  batsman  by  being  struck  by  a 
pitched  ball,  a  balk,  a  passed  ball  or  wild  pitch 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  sixth  column. 

An  error  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
catcher  for  a  wild  throw  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  stolen  base,  unless  the  base-runner  ad- 
vance an  extra  base  because  of  the  error. 

An  error  shall  not  be  scored  against  the  catcher 
or  an  infielder  who  attempts  to  complete  a  double 
play,  unless  the  throw  be  so  wild  that  an  addi- 
tional base  be  gained.  This,  however,  does  not 
exempt  from  an  error  a  player  who  drops  a 
thrown  ball  when  by  holding  it  he  would  have 
completed  a  double  play. 

In  case  a  base-runner  advance  a  base  through 
the  failure  of  a  baseman  to  stop  or  try  to  stop  a 
ball  accurately  thrown  to  his  base  the  latter  shall 
be  charged  with  an  error  and  not  the  player  who 
made  such  throw,  provided  there  was  occasion 
for  it.     If  such  throw  be  made  to  second  base 
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the  scorer  shall  determine  whether  the  second  scorer  to 
baseman  or  shortstop  shall  be  charged  with  an  deteniii"e 
error. 

In  event  of  a  fielder  dropping  a  fly  but  re-  roroe-ontwui 
covering  the  ball  in  time  to  force  a  runner  at  SronSft?* 
another  base,    he  shall  be   exempted  from   an 
error,  the  play  being  scored  as  a  "force-out." 

An  error  shall  be  charged  to  the  catcher  if  Error  for 
he  drop  a  third  strike,  allowing  the  runner  to  catcher- 
reach  first  base ;  except  this  rule  is  not  to  apply 
in  case  of  a  wild  pitch. 

A  muffed  third  strike  is  an  error.  There  is  no  question 
about    it. 

An  error  shall  be  charged  to  the  first  base-  Error  for  first 
man  if,  on  receiving  a  throw  in  ample  time  to  baseman 
retire  the  batsman,  he  fail  to  touch  first  base. 

Plainly  a  mi  splay  and  therefore  rightly  chargeable  as  an 
error,  even  though  it  i~  not  a  misplay  depending  upon  handling 
the  ball. 

Stolen  Bases. 

Sec.  9.     A  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  the  stolen  base. 
base-runner  whenever  he  advances  a  base  un- 
aided by  a  base  hit,  a  put-out,  a  fielding  or  a 
battery  error,   subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

In  event  of  a  double  or  triple   steal  being  Attempted 
attempted,  where  either  runner  is  thrown  out,  S3*st!»i 
the  other  or  others  shall  not  be  credited  with  a 
stolen  base. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  being  touched  out  over  -sliding. 
after  sliding  over  a  base,  he  shall  not  be  regard- 
ed as  having  stolen  the  base  in  question. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  making  his  start  to  Buttery  error. 
steal  a  base  prior  to  a  battery  error,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  stolen  base  and  the  battery  error 
shall  also  be  charged. 

In  event  of  a  palpable  muff  of  a  ball  thrown  raipabiemuiL 
by  the  catcher,  when  the  base-runner  is  clearly 
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blocked,  the  infielder  making  the  muff  shall  be 
charged  with  an  error  and  the  base-runner  shall 
not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 

No  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  a*  runner 
who  is  allowed  to  advance  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  stop  him. 

In  other  words,  when  runners  are  deliberately  permitted  to 
circle  around  because  the  team  at  bat  cannot  conceivably  win, 
there  are  no  stolen  bases. 

Definition  of  Wild  Pitch  and  Passed  Ball. 

Sec.  10.  A  wild  pitch  is  a  legally  delivered 
ball,  so  high,  low  or  wide  of  the  plate  that  the 
catcher  cannot  or  does  not  stop  and  control  it 
with  ordinary  effort,  and  as  a  result  the  batsman, 
who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched  ball, 
reaches  first  base  or  a  base-runner  advances. 

A  passed  ball  is  a  legally  delivered  call  that 
the  catcher  should  hold  or  control  with  ordinary 
effort,  but  his  failure  to  do  so  enables  the  bats- 
man, who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched 
ball,  to  reach  first  base  or  a  base-runner  to  ad- 
vance. 

Definition  of  Run  Earned  Off  Pitcher. 

Sec.  11.  A  run  earned  off  the  pitcher  shall  be 
scored  every  time  a  player  reaches  home  base  by 
the  aid  of  safe  hits,  sacrifice  hits,  stolen  bases, 
bases  on  balls,  hit  batsmen,  wild  pitches  and 
balks,  before  fielding  chances  have  been  offered 
to  retire  the  side. 

The  pitcher  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of  doubt 
whenever  fielding  errors  are  made  and  in  deter- 
mining the  base  to  which  a  runner  should  have 
been  held  with  perfect  support  on  part '  of  field- 
ers. A  fielding  error  made  by  the  pitcher  shall 
be  considered  the  same  as  any  other  fielding 
error.     No  run  can  be  earned  that  scores  as  re- 
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suit  of  batsman  having  reached  first  base  on  a 
fielding  error  or  passed  ball ;  nor  can  any  run  be 
earned  after  the  fielding"  side  has  failed  to  accept 
chances  offered  to  retire  the  side. 

To  determine  the  pitcher's  percentage  for  the 
season,  the  total  number  of  runs  earned  off  his 
pitching  shall  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
innings  he  has  pitched  :  then  multiplied  by  nine, 
to  find  his  average  effectiveness  for  a  complete 
game. 

The  Summary. 

The  Summary  shall  contain  : 

RULE     Section  1.     The  score  made  in  each 
86        inning  of  the  game  and  the  total  runo 

of  each  side  in  the  game. 
Sue.  2.    The  number  of  stolen  bases,  if  any, 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  sacrifice  hits  (includ- 
ing sacrifice  flies) ,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec;  4.  The  number  of  two-base  hits,  if  any, 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  5.  The  number  of  three-base  hits,  if  any, 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  home  runs,  if  any, 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays, 
if  any,  made  by  each  team  and  the  players  parti- 
cipating in  same.- 

Sec.  8.  The  number  of  runs  batted  in  by 
each  batsman. 

Sec.  9.  The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher 
pitched  in. 

Sec.  10.  The  number  of  base  hits,  if  any, 
made  off  each  pitcher,  and  the  number  of  leiral 
"at  bats"  scored  against  each  pitcher.      (The 
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Summary  to  be  in  form  as  follows:  "Hits  off 

,  6  in  4  innings;  one  man  out  in 

5th.") 

str.ke-outs.       Sec.  11.    The   number  of   times,  if  any,  the 
pitcher  strikes  out  the  opposing  batsmen. 
o^ses  on  bails.       Sec.  12,    The   number  of  times,  if  any,  the 
pitcher  gives  bases  on  balls. 
wild  i..t« his.       Si:c.  13.    The  number  of  wild  pitches,  if  any, 

charged  against  the  pitcher. 
Hits  batsman.  Sec.  14.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the 
pitcher  hits  a  batsman  with  a  pitched  ball,  the 
name  or  names  of  the  batsman  or  batsmen  so 
hit  to  be  given. 
Pawed  bails.  Bbc.  15.  The  number  of  passed  balls  by  each 
catcher. 

Time  or  game.       Bec.  16.    The  time  of  the  game. 

umpirea.      Sec.  17.    The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires. 

In  scoring  always  »-xerci>-e  common  sense.  Merely  because 
.i  fielder  touches  a  ball  it  does  not  constitute  an  error.  Batters 
are  to  be  <:i\«'ii  encouragement  and,  in  any  question  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  make  base  hits,  are  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  <>f  the  doubt. 

How  to  Determine  Percentage  of  Club  Standing 
and  Individual  Player  Averages. 

1.  To  determine  the  percentage  of  dames  Won 
and  Lost,  divide  the  total  number  of  garnet  won  and 
lest  into  the  number  icon. 

2.  To  determine  Bat  ting  Averages,  divide  the 
t<< till  "Times  at  Bat"  into  the  total  number  of  base 
h  its. 

3.  To  determine  Fielding  Averages,  divide  the 
total  of  put-outs,  assists  and  errors  into  the  total  of 
put-outs  and  assists. 

J  ft  all  rases  where  the  remaining  fraction*  is  one- 
half  or  over,  a  point  is  added  to  the  average. 
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Diagram  of  Diamond  for  Boys  Under  16  Years  of  Age. 

^  The  official  dimensions  of  the  diamond  for  boys  under 
sixteen  years  old,  as  approved  by  the  major  leagues'  joint 
rules  committee,  is  as  follows :  Distance  between  bases,  82 
feet;  home  plate  to  second  base,  115 feet  11%  inches;  home 
plate  to  pitching  rubber,  50  feet  The  official  ball  shall  be 
not  less  than  8\  nor  more  than  8\  inches  in  circumference 
and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  1+H  nor  more  than  4%  ounces. 
The  Spalding  "Official  National  League  Jr."  ball  or  the 
Reach  "Official  American  League  Jr."  ball  should  be  used  in 
all  games  played  under  these  rides. 
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TO  LAY  OFF  THE  FIELD.                         Sec.  Rule. 

The  ground ,        . .  1 

Diamond  or  infield 2 

Catcher's    lines     8 

Foul  lines    4 

Players'    lines    5 

Coachers'    lines    6 

Three-foot   line    7 

Batsman's    lines     8 

Pitcher's    plate     9 

Slope  of  infield  from  pitcher's  plate 2  u 

The    bases    2  10 

Material   of ..  12 

The  home  base — shape  and  size  of 1  10 

Material    of    11 

Marking   the  lines — material   of 13 

The  ball 14 

Weight,   size  and  imike 1  14 

Number  to  be  delivered   to  umpire';    when   replaced 2  14 

Return  of  those  batted  or  thrown  out  of  ground 2  14 

Alternate — when  to  be  placed   in   play 3  14 

Penalty   for  intentional    discoloring 4  14 

Furnished    by    home   club 5-6  14 

The  bat — material  and  size  of 15 

THE   PLATERS   AND  TnETR    POSITIONS. 

Number  of  players   in  the  game 16 

Players'     positions     11 

The   pitcher's   position i 9,30 

Must   not   mingle    with   spectators 18 

Uniforms  and   shoes *y 

Size  and  weijrht  of  gloves 2U 

Players'    benches     1  21 

Umpires   to  send  players    to   benches 2  21 

THE  REGULATION  GAME. 

Time  of  commencing  gomes;  numl>er  of  innings 22 

Termination   of   game 1-2-3  22 

Termination   of  game  before  completion  of  fifth   inning 27 

First  game  of  a  double-header  regularly  scheduled  game 4  22 

Ex trn -innings   game    -•* 

Drawn   game    f,t 

Called   game    -j> 

Forfeited   game    •  -*? 

Failure  of  a  club  to  appear 1  ~» 

Refusal  of  a  club  to  continue  play 2  2C> 

Failure  of  a  club  to  resume  play 3  ~6 

Resorting  to  dilatory  tactics 4  ~0 

Wilfully  violating  rules 5  2(\ 

Disobeying  order  to  remove  player «  -Jj 

Less  than  nine  players £  -*» 

Resumption    after   rnln •         °  ~y 

Second   game   to   begin   ten   minutes   after   completion   of 

first ,2  •£ 

Umnire  to  mnke  written  report  of  forfeiture JU  -u 

When  gronndkeener  is  under  umpire's    control -•* 

Tf  field  be  not  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes £• 

No   srnme    -£ 

RubPHtntoq i  -£ 

May  tn're  r-lnce  of  player  at  nnv  time j-  -° 

■Rfcp  rrmner — consent  of  nnnosiusr  enntnin   necessary 3  -N 

Notifvinsr    umpire    of    substituted    player,    umpire    to    notify 

creators     4  r" 

Choice  of  innings— fitness  of  field  for  rlay ^ 
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Pitching  rules: 

Delivery  of  the  ball  to  bat 

N'ot  allowed  to  use  any  foreign   substance  on   ball 

A  fairly  delivered  ball 

An  unfairly  delivered  ball 

Penalty  for  delay  by  throwing  to  bases 

Penalty  for  delay  in  delivery  to  batsman 

Shifting  pitcher  to  another  position 

Taking  hand   from   ball   after   taking   position 

Calling   time  if  pitcher   steps   from   plate 

Ball  called  when  pitcher  off  plate  delivers  ball 

Balking: 

Failure  to  deliver  ball  after  making  motion 

Failure  to  step  toward  base  before  throwing 

Delivery  of  ball  while  foot  is  back  of  plate 

Delivery  of  ball  while  not  facing  batsman 

Motion  to  deliver  ball  while  not  in  position 

Delaying  game  by  holding  ball 

Taking  legal  position  on  pitcher's  plate  without  having 
ball    

Any  habitual  motion  without  delivery  of  ball  to  bar 

Delivery  of  ball  while  catcher  is  outside  of  his  linos 

When    pitcher    drops    ball 

When  catcher  interfere  on  "squeeze"  play 

Dead  ball: 

When    balk    is    called 

Hitting   batsman   in   position 

Ball   not  in  play 

Ball    in    play — thrown    or    pitched    ball    striking    person    6r 

clothing  of  umpire 

Ball  in  play— thrown  ball  strikes  coacher 

Block  balls: 

Touched  of  stopped  by  person  not  in  game 

Umpire   to   declare  block 

Base  runners  to  stop  under  certain  conditions 

THE  BATTING   RULES. 

Batsman's    position 

Order    of    batting 

First   batsman   in   each   inning , 

Players  of  side  at  bat  belong  on  bench t 

Not  to  invade   space  within   catcher's   lines 

To  vacate  bench  to  prevent  interference  with  lielder 

A  fair  hit 

A  foul  hit  

A  foul  tip . 

A  bunt  hit 

Infield  fly — definition  of 

Palls  batted  outside  ground: 

Fair  or  foul  where  passing  boundary  line 

Batsman  entitled  to  home  run 

Strikes: 

If  batsman  swing  when  pitcher  off  plate  delivers  ball 

Ball  struck  at  by  batsman 

Fair  ball  not  struck  at 

Foul  hit  not  caught  on  fly  unless  batsman  has  two  strikes 

Attempt  to  bunt  resulting  in  foul 

Missed   strike   but  which   touches   batsman 

Foul  tip  held  by  catcher 

Illegally  batted  ball 


THE   BATSMAN    IS    OUT. 

If  he  fall  to  take  position  in  proper  turn 

If  lie  fail  to  take  position  within  one  minute 

]f  he  make  foul  hit  other  than  foul  tip  and  ball  is  caught. 
If  he  illegally  bats  the  ball 
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If  he  interfere  with  catcher 5 

If,  with  first  base  occupied,  three  strikes  are  called 6 

If,  while  attempting  third  strike,  ball  touch  his  person 7 

If,  before  two  are  out,  he  hits  inGeld  fly 8 

If  third  strike  is  called  as  for  Sec.   4  or  5  of  Rule   49 9 

If  he  step  from  one  bos  to  other 10 

THE  BASE-RUNNING  RULES. 

Legal   order  of   bases 1 

•Not  to  score   before  runner  preceding 1 

Cannot  run  bases  in  reverse  order 2 

Two  runners  on  bases,   second  man  out 3 

Failure  of  preceding  runner  to  touch  base 4 

Batsman  becomes  base  runner: 

After  he  makes  fair  hit 1 

After  four  balls  are  called 2 

After  three  strikes  are  called 3 

If  he  be  hit  by  pitched  ball 4 

If  catcher  interfere  with  him ....  5 

If  "fair  hit  strike  umpire  or  base  runner 6 

Entitled  to  bases   (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If   umpire  call   four   balls 1 

If  umpire  award  batsman  base,  hit  by  pitched  ball 1 

If  umpire  award  batsman   base,   interference  of  catcher..  1 

If  ball  hit  person  or  clothing  of  umpire  or  base-runner...  1 

If  umpire  award  next  batsman  first  base 2 

If  umpire  call  a   "balk" 3 

If   pitched    ball    pass    catcher   and    hit    fence   or    building 

within  ninety   feet   4 

If  prevented  from  advancing  by  fielder's  obstruction 5 

If  fielder  stop  or  catch   ball   illegally 6 

If  catcher  leaves  his  position   for  intentional  pass 9 

Returning  to  bases    (without  liability  to  be  put  out): 

If  umpire  declare  any  foul  not  legally  caught 1 

If  umpire  declare  illegally  batted  ball 2 

If  umpire  interfere  with  catcher  or  throw 4 

If  pitched  ball  struck  at  touches  batsman 5 

If  umpire  is  struck  by  fair  hit  ball 6 

If  umpire  calls  batsman  or  runner  out  for  interference...  7 

If  coacher  intentionully  interfere   with   thrown   ball 8 

When  not  required   to  touch  intervening  bases 9 

Base  runners  are  out: 

Attempt  to  hinder  catcher  after  three  strikes 1 

Fielder  hold  fair  hit 2 

Third  strike  held  by  fielder 3 

Touched  with  ball  after  three  strikes .k.  4 

Fielder  touches  first  base  ahead  of  runner 5 

Running  out  of  three-foot  lines 6 

Running  out  of  line  after  having  reached  first 7 

Failure  to  avoid  fielder  in  act  of  fielding  ball 8 

Touched  by  fielder  having  ball  in  possession 9 

Ball  held  on  base  before  runner  can  return 10 

Forced  to  vacate  base  by  succeeding  runner 11 

Hit  by  fair  ball  before  touching  fielder 12 

Failure  to  touch  bases  in  reeular  or  reverse  order 13 

Failure  to  return  to  base  held  when   "time"  was  called..  14 

Tf  batsman  interfere  with  play  at  home  plate In 

Passing  preoeding  base  runner 16 

If  touched  by  a  coacher  at  third  base 17 

Overrunning   first   base 18 

Coacher  drawing  throw  to  plate !9 

Members  of  'earn  at  bat  confusing  fielding  side 20 

Umpire  to  declare  out  without  apn^nl  for  decision 

Coaching  rules   

Scoring  of  runs 


Rule. 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
•51 
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THE  UMPIRE  AND  HIS   DUTIES.  Sec.     Rule. 

Power   to  enforce   decisions 60 

Umpire-in-chief  and  duties 1-2-3-4  61 

Field  umpire's  duties 1-2  62 

No  appeal   from   decision 63 

Captain  alone  has  right  to  appeal  on  rule  construction ..  G3 

Single  umpire's  duties ,        ..  <A 

Cannot  question  umpire's  accuracy  of  judgment 65 

Cannot  change  umpire  during  progress  of  game 66 

Penalties  for  violations 1-2-3  67 

Umpire  to  report   fining  or   removal  of  player   within   twelve 

hours    68 

Notification  of  fines  and  time  of  payment 69 

Umpire's  report  on  flagrant  cases 70 

Warning  to  captains 71 

Ground  rules  and  materials  of  the  game 72 

Official   announcements    73 

Suspension  of  play 14 

FIELD    RULES. 

Persons  allowed  on  field  other  than  players  and  umpire 75 

Spectators  shall  not  be  addressed 76 

Police  protection 77 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

"Play"    78 

"Time"    79 

"Game"     80 

"An  inning"    81 

"A  time  at  bat" ". 82 

"Legal"    or    "legally" 83 

"Forced"    play    22  56 

THE  SCORING  RULES    (Rule  84). 
The  batsman's  record: 

Times    at   bat , 

Number  of  runs 

First   base    hits 

Home   run   to  be   credited 

"When  base  hits  should  be  credited 

Sacrifice   hits    .. 

The  fielding  record: 

Number  of  put  outs,  and  explanation  of 

Number  of  assists,  and  explanation  of 

Errors,   explanation  of  and  exemption  from 

Stolen   bases    

Definition  of  wild  pitch  and  passed  ball 

Definition  of  run  earned  off  pitcher 0      11 

The  summary: 

The  score  of  each  inning  and  total  runs 

The  number  of  stolen  bases 

The  number  of  sacrifice  hits 

The  number  of  two-base  hits 

The   number  of  three-base  hits 

The  number  of  home  runs 

The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays 

The  number  of  runs  batted  in  by  each  batsman 

The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  pitched  in 

The  number  of  base  hits  made  off  each  pitcher 

The  number  of  strike  outs • 

The  number  of  bases  on  balls 

The  number  of  wild  pitches 13 

The  number  of  hit  batsmen 14 

The  number  of  passed  balls 15 

The  time  of  the  game 16 

The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires 17 
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Knotty  Problems 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Editor  of  the  Guide,  Mr.  John  B.  Poster, 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  relative  to  interpretation 
of  the  rules.  These  inquiries  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper,  typewritten  if  possible,  and  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  Send  your  inquiries  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Foster,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York. 

"Knotty  Problems  in  Base  Ball"  is  a  new  number  of  the  Spalding 
Athletic  Library  series  and  contains  the  principal  questions  and 
answers  printed  in  the  first  edition,  together  with  those  published 
in  the  Spalding  Guide  during  the  last  few  years.  Every  player 
and  fan  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  contains  answers 
to  questions  that  are  practically  identical  with  situations  arising 
on  the  ball  field.  Keep  "Knotty  Problems"  handy,  as  some  incident 
may  arise  covered  "to  the  dot"  by  one  of  the  explanations.  Price 
25  cents. 

"How  to  Umpire"  is  now  published  separately  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  arbiter  and 
of  undoubted  interest  to  the  player  and  spectator.     Price  25  cents. 

When  coacher  may  assume  position. 

It  lias  been  the  custom  in  Porto  Rico  not  to  permit  a  coacher  to  station 
himself  in  the  toucher's  box  until  there  is  a  runner  at  first  base.  Are  wa 
right  on  this? — Neniesio  L.   Soto,   San  Juan,   Porto  Rico. 

The  coacher  may  take  his  position  in  the  coacher's  box  when 
the  first  batter  goes  to  the  plate.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  runner 
to  be  on  first.  If  three  struck  out  in  succession  no  coacher  would 
get  up  in  that  half  of  an  inning. 

Runs  score,  failure  to  touch  first  base. 

With  runners  on  second  and  third  bases,  the  batter  hits  the  ball  for 
two  bases  but  neglects  to  touch  first  base.  Can  the  runs  score?—  T.  J. 
Doolan,   Bayonne,   X.  J. 

It  depends  wholly  on  how  many  hands  were  out.  If  there  was 
no  one  out,  both  runners  could  score,  although  the  batter  was  out 
for  failure  to  touch  first  base.  If  there  were  two  hands  out,  neither 
run  scored,  as  the  batter  never  arrived   (technically)   at  first  base. 

Cannot  bat  a  passed  ball. 

Runners  on  second  and  third  bases.  Two  hands  out.  Batter  strikes  at 
pitched  ball  but  misses  it.  Ball  bounds  out  of  catcher's  hands.  The  bat, 
which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  batsman,  hits  the  ball  foul  between 
home  plate  and  first  base.  Runners  score  from  third  and  second.  Batter 
reaches  first  base.     Did  the  runs  count?— James  Hughes,  New  York  City. 

They  did  not.  A  passed  ball  cannot  be  batted,  and  even  if  by 
some  stretch  of  the  imagination  it  could  be  runs  could  not  score 
on  a  foul.  ' 

This  is  not  a  balk. 

The  pitcher  is  not  in  position  to  pitch.  He  has  just  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  the  ball  while  not  standing  on  the  pitcher's  plate,  and  as  he 
does  so  makes  a  motion  as  if  he  were  about  to  snap  the  ball  underhand  to 
first  base,  but  fails  to  throw.  Is  that  a  balk?— W.  R.  Williams,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J. 

It  is  not.  The  pitcher  may  threaten,  providing  he  steps  toward 
first  base  at  the  same  time. 
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A  handy  catcher. 

A  foul  tip  was  caught  between  the  bpdy  and  arm  of  our  catcher.  The 
chest  protector  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  catch.  Was  the  foul  out? — 
Fred  Shell,   Magnolia, '  Ark. 

Yes.     There  was  no  artificial  assistance. 

Fielder  must  hold  the  ball. 

A  runner  is  touched  out  in  going  from  home  to  first  base,  but  the  base- 
man did  not  hold  the  ball.  Was  it  essential  that  he  did  so,  despite  the 
fact  that  lie  touched  the  runner  at  least  ten  feet  from  first  base V— J.  V. 
Douglas,  Salem,  Ohio. 

It  doesn't  matter  at  what  point  the  runner  was  touched  out 
between  home  plate  and  first  base  if  the  ball  is  dropped  by  the 
fielder.  He  must  retain  the  ball  firmly  in  his  grasp  after  he  has 
made  the  play. 

Use  persuasion  in  this  case. 

If  when  the  batsman  is  entitled  to  first  base  by  reason  of  four  balls,  or 
being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  he  refuses  to  go  to  first  base,  but  insists  on 
continuing  at  bat,  how  may  he  be  put  out? — Walter  Grant,  Mt.  Oliver,  Pa. 

If  he  can't  be  pleaded  with,  perhaps  the  town  constable  would 
have  to  be  called  in. 

New  ball  can  be  put  in  play. 

Batter  hits  the  ball  over  the  fence  and  it  is  lost.  Batter  circles  the 
bases  but  forgets  to  touch  first  base.  How  can  he  be  put  out  with  the  ball 
gone? — Theodore  Williams,    Moundsville,    W.   Va. 

It  is  permissible  to  ask  the  Umpire  for  another  ball  with  which 
the  play  can  be  made.  The  members  of  the  side  in  the  field  must 
ask  for  a  decision,  and  not  expect  the  Umpire  to  render  one  unless 
they  do  ask. 

Out  for  cutting  bases. 

Runner  is  on  his  way  from  second  base  to  third  base  when  a  fly  ball  is 
batted  to  the  outfield.  He  thinks  that  it  will  be  caught  and  turns  back 
after  touching  third.  When  half  way  back  to  second  base  the  ball  is 
dropped  and  he  cuts  across  the  diamond  to  home  plate  without  touching 
third  again.     Is  he  out  for  doing  so? — V.  R.  DeGraw,  Concho,   Iowa. 

He  is,  if  a  play  is  asked.  The  ball  should  be  held  on  third  base. 
The  rules  say  explicitly  that  all  of  the  bases  shall  be  touched  in 
regular  order.  When  he  started  back  to  second  from  third  he 
meant  to  get  to  second  if  he  could.  In  other  words,  he  relinquished 
any  claim  that  he  may  have  thought  that  he  had  to  third  base. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  return  to  third  base 
and  make  his  claim  good  again. 

Bad  sportsmanship. 

In  a  game  in  the  Susquehanna  Base  Ball  League  the  ball  was  thrown 
home  poorly  by  the  pitcher.  There  were  two  out  and  a  runner  on  third 
base.  A  spectator  picked  up  the  ball  and  refused  to  return  it  until  the 
runner  on  third  had  scored.  The  umpire  would  not  rule  that  it  was  a 
block  ball,  although  his  attention  was  called  to  the  play.  The  game 
should  have  ended  in  a  tie,  but  because  of  the  holding  of  the  ball  by  a 
spectator  it  was  lost  by  the  team  against  which  the  offense  was  perpe- 
trated.    What  should  be  done?— Leon  H.   Coon,   Afton,   N.   Y. 

If  there  was  a  league  ruling  to  that  effect  the  game  should 
have  gone  before  the  directors  or  the  proper  committee.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  not  ruling  a  block  ball  the  moment  that  the  ball  is 
touched  by  someone  who  is  not  engaged  in  play. 
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Umpire  should  have  called  time. 

Only  one  Umpire  is  officiating-.  While  adjusting  his  mask,  after  run- 
ning back  to  the  position  behind  the  plate  from  which  he  is  about  to 
umpire,  a  runner  is  caught  off  base  by  the  hidden  ball  trick,  and  the 
Umpire  calls  the  player  out.  He  could  not  have  seen  the  play;  in  fact, 
said  that  he  did  not,  except  that  he  saw  the  runner  off  second  base.  I 
claim  that  he  should  have  called  "Time."  He  was  not  looking  at  the 
field  at  any  time  while  running  back  and  while  putting  on  his  mask  and 
chest  protector. — M.   0.   Kunzleman,   Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A  decision  of  this  kind  is  one  which  comes  entirely  within  the 
Umpire's  judgment,  although  from  the  description  of  the  play  it 
appears  that  the  Umpire  was  at  fault  for  not  calling  time  if  his 
attention  was  distracted  from  the  game.  He  should  have  kept  his 
<ycs  on  the  field  all  of  the  time.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had 
done  so,  although  he  would  not  argue  the  decision. 

Stolen  base  for  the  runner. 

Score  is  tied  in  the  seventh  inning.  Side  at  bat  has  men  on  first  base 
and  third  base  The  runner  on  first  base  tries  to  steal  on  the  first  pitch 
but  the  catcher  will  not  throw  the  ball,  [earing  the  man  from  third  base, 
wlio  is  fast,  will  try  to  score.  Should  the  runner  from  first  base  be 
piven  a  stolon  base,  even  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  retire  him?— 
Edgar   11.  Johnston,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Yes.  Tlie  catcher  in  this  case  does  not  withhold  his  throw  because 
of  the  runner  at  second;  lie  withholds  it  because  he  considers  it 
very  inadvisable  to  make  a  throw  under  such  conditions.  In  his 
mind  it  is  strategy  not  to  throw  and  thereby  open  the  game  to  a 
possible  error  which  would  give  the  man  on  third  base  a  chance  to 
BCore.  The  runner  from  first  base  is  entitled  to  a  stolen  base, 
because  be  Is  making  a  personal  effort  to  get  a  run  for  his  side 
and   be   has   earned   credit    for   what   he  is  doing. 

Batter  was  not  out. 

After  the  batter  had  struck  the  third  time  at  the  ball  he  turned  around 
and  looked  at  the  catcher  before  lie  started  for  first  base.  Then  the 
catcher  dropped  the  ball.  The  umpire  called  the  batter  safe  at  first.  Was 
that  right,  or  wits  the  batter  out  of  his  box  V— Paul  J.  Check,  Parlin,  N.  Y. 
Yes.  The  batter  had  a  perfect  right  to  turn  around  to  see  whether 
the  ball  bad  been  caught  or  not.  That  was  not  stepping  out  of  the 
box. 

This  is  a  balk. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  the  pitcher  to  step  on  the  pitcher's  plate,  and 
holding  the  ball  in  his  gloved  hand  make  a  motion  to  pitch  with  the  other 
hand?  I  say  that  it  is  a  balk,  but  there  are  some  who  say  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  do  that. — D.   W.   Gibson,    New  Bochelle,    N.  Y. 

Any  motion  by  either  hand  which  is  a  pitching  motion,  and 
which   is  characteristic   of   the  pitcher,  is  a  balk. 

Field  umpire  had  jurisdiction. 

Tn  a  ball  game  which  was  being  played  by  our  school  the  runner  at  third 
base  was  hit  by  a  batted  ball.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  did  not  see  the  ball 
strike  tin-  runner  but  the  Field  Umpire  did.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  would 
not  call  the  runner  out.  but  the  Field  Umpire  railed  him  out.  Was  it 
right  for  the  Field  Umpire  to  do  so? — H.  W.  Holmes,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 
If  the  TTmpire-in-Chief  asked  the  Field  Umpire  for  his  opinion, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  so,  the  Field  Umpire  had 
authority  to  call  the  runner  out.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Umpire-in-Chief  asserted  that  he  did  not  see 
the   ball   hit,  the  runner. 
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Players  numbered  for  scoring. 

Kindly  number  the  players  according  to  position  as  the  numbers  are  used 
for  scoring.— Walter  A  twill,  Helena,  Ark. 

Pitcher,  No.  1;  catcher,  No.  2;  first  baseman,  No.  3;  second  base- 
man, No.  4;  third  baseman,  No.  5;  shortstop,  No.  6;  left  fielder. 
No.  7:  center  fielder,  No.  8;  right  fielder,  No.  9.  Some  make  the 
shortstop  No.  5.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  "bringing  up."  In  the 
earlier  days,  when  box  scoring  began,  the  shortstop  was  made  No. 
6  because  the  inlielders  were  kept  in  rotation.  Some  number  the 
right  fielder  "7,"  and  the  left  fielder  "9." 

Good  base-running  spoiled. 

With  two  out  and  a  runner  on  third  base  the  latter  steals  home  before 
the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hands.  The  batter  hits  a  long  fly  and  is  out. 
Does  the  run  count?— E.  W.  Sanchez,  Baton  Rouge,   La. 

No.  The  batter,  who  was  the  third  hand  out,  was  out  before 
he  reached  first  base,  and  the  rule  states  that  a  run  may  not 
score  under  those  conditions. 

Umpire  was  wrong. 

Ground  rules  provide  one  base  for  a  wild  throw  over  first  base,  third  base 
and  home,  provided  that  the  ball  goes  to  foul  territory.  With  runners  on 
second  base  and  third  base,  the  catcher  attempts  to  get  the  runner  at 
third  base.  The  third  baseman  deflects  the  ball  to  foul  territory,  trying  to 
catch  it.  The  captain  of  the  team  at  bat  insists  that  the  throw  was  not 
made  from  the  field  of  play  and  therefore  the  ground  rule  does  not  apply. 
He  convinces  the  Umpire.  Is  the  catcher's  position  the  field  of  play?— 
W.  P.   Carson,   Pineville,   La. 

Most  assuredly  the  catcher's  position  is  the  field  of  play.  If  it 
were  not  there  would  be  nothing  legal  in  a  game  of  ball,  as  the 
catcher  is  as  much  a  regular  player  as  any  other  member  of  the 
team  in  the  field.  Note  the  diagram  of  the  ball  field  on  page  2  of 
this  Rules  section  of  the  Guide,  which  shows  where  the  catcher's 
position  lies. 

Player  may  not  return  to  game. 

When  a  pinch  hitter  take?  a  regular  player's  turn  at  bat  may  the 
player,  whose  place  the  pinch  hitter  takes,  again  take  part  in  that  game?— 
J.  R.  Devine,   Newark,   N.   Y. 

When  a  player  is  removed  from  the  game  to  permit  a  pinch  hitter 
to  take  his  turn  at  bat,  the  player  thus  removed  may  not  play 
again  except  with  the  consent  of  tire  captain  of  the  opposing  team. 

Pitcher  made  a  balk. 

The  pitcher  took  his  position  facing  the  batter  and  raised  his  hands  as  if 
to  deliver  the  ball.  Third  baseman  had  the  ball  unknown  to  the  runner. 
The  latter  stepped  off  the  base  and  was  touched  out.  Was  he  out,  or  was 
it  a.  balk?— P.  M.  Doyle,   New  Bedford,  Mass. 

It  was  a  balk,  and  should  have  been  so  decided,  the  runner  being 
permitted  to  score. 

Not  a  force,  but  an  out. 

Runners  are  on  first  base  and  third  base,  with  one  out.  Runner  on  first 
base  starts  for  second  base  and  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  before  the 
runner  touches  second.  The  batter  hits  it  and  is  out  on  a  flv  to  left  field. 
Fielder  throws  to  first  base,  claiming  a  force  out.  The  Umpire,  called  the 
runner  out.     Was  he  right?— C.    R.  Hall,    Dover.    N.   H. 

The  Umpire  was  right,  although  there  was  no  force  out.  The 
runner  was  out  for  leaving  first  base  before  a  fly  ball  was  caught. 
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Batter  did  not  reach  first  base. 

With  two  out  and  a  runner  on  third  base,  two  strikes  and  three  balls 
against  the  batter,  the  runner  starts  to  steal  home  and  scores  before  the 
batter  is  retired  at  first  base.  The  catcher  drops  the  ball  and  is  slow  in 
throwing  the  batter  out.  The  Umpire  says  the  run  did  not  count,  because 
it    did    not    score    in    time. — D.    T.    Bridges,    Rahway,    N.    J. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  time.  The  runner  was  the  third  out-, 
and  as  he  was  put  out  before  reaching  first  base  the  run  could 
not  score  under  the  rule  (Rule  59)  which  is  explicit  on  that  point. 


Shorstop  killed  the  force  play. 


Bases  are  filled.  The  batter  hits  the  ball  to  the  shortstop,  who  touches 
the  runner  from  second.  The  ball  is  then  thrown  by  the  shortstop  to  home 
plate.  The  catcher  touches  the  plate  with  his  foot,  but  does  not  touch  the 
runner.  Should  he  have  touched  the  runner? — R.  M.  Conheady,  Chicago,  111. 
Yes.  When  the  shortstop  touched  the  runner,  who  was  leading 
from  second  base,  he  ended  the  force  play.  It  was  then  possible  for 
the  runner  who  had  been  on  third  base,  to  get  back  to  that  base 
if  he  could  do  so.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  the,  catcher  should 
touch  him  out  if  he  tried  to  score  and  not  think  to  put  him  out 
by  touching  home  plate. 

Batter  crouches  down. 

If  a  Tiian  while  batting  crouches  down,  does  the  pitcher  have  to  throw 
the  ball  between  his  knees  and  shoulders,  <>r  is  he  just  to  throw  it  as  if 
the  man  were  standing  up  straight? — Earl  ('.   Boerner,  Odebolt,  Iowa. 

The  pitcher  is  to  pitch  as  if  the  player  were  standing  erect,  and 
the  Umpire  is  to  judge  the  balls  and  strikes  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

This  time  the  runner  scored. 

With  two  hands  out  and  a  runner  on  second  base,  the  batter  makes  a 
clean  hit.  Tin-  fielder  throws  to  Becond  base  and  the  second  baseman 
tenches  the  batter  out,  who  was  trying  to  make  two  bases  on  the  hit. 
Before  he  is  touched  out  the  runner  lias  crossed  home  plate.  Does  the 
run  count  V— Enrique  Beeman,   Marine   City,    Mich. 

The  run  counts.  The  batter  had  arrived  at  first  base,  and  passed 
ir.  If  the  runner  from  second  base  was  fleet  enough  to  score  he 
was  entitled  to  his  run. 

Scoring  dropped  third  strike. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  scoring  when  the  batter  who  becomes  a  base- 
runner  after  a  dropped  third  strike  is  not  thrown  out  at  first  base? — Ray 
l).  Walston,  Northwood,  lowu. 

Yes.  The  pitcher  is  given  credit  for  a  strike-out.  If  there  are 
not  two  out,  and  there  is  a  runner  on  first  base,  the  batter  is  out 
whether  or  no  the  catcher  holds  the  third  strike.  The  catcher 
receives  a  put-out.  If  there  are  two  out  and  the  catcher  drops  the 
third  strike  but  throws  the  batter  out,  the  catcher  is  given  an 
assist  and  the  first  baseman  a  put-out. 

Pitcher  must  finish  with  the  batter. 

Is  there  a  time  in  a  game  when  the  pitcher  must  remain  in  and  finish 
his  work?  Does  a  pitcher,  for  instance,  have  to  pitch  against  a  certain 
batter  until  the  latter  is  out?— Harry  E.  Smith,   Winlock,  Wash. 

When  a  pitcher  has  been  substituted  for  another  pitcher,  the 
pitcher  who  acts  as  substitute  must  continue  to  pitch  until  the 
batter  against  whom  he  is  pitching  reaches  first  base  or  is  put  out. 
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A  strike  and  not  a  base-hit. 

With  the  bases  all  occupied  and  none  out,  the  pitcher  delivered  a  low 
hall  f<>  the  batter,  who  swung  at  it  and  missed  it.  The  ball  struck  the 
catcher's  mitt  and  bounded  out  of  his  hands,  accidentally  coming  into 
contact  with  the  bat  as  the  batter  was  recovering  from  his  swing.  The 
ball  rolled  ten  or  fifteen  feet  down  the  foul  line.  The  runner  on  third 
scored.     Was  it  a  legal  run?— Harry  M.   Scholler,   Bloomington,   Ind. 

No.  The  runner  should  have  been  sent  back  to  third  base.  It 
was  a  passed  ball,  unintentionally  interfered  with  by  the  batsman 
after  he  had  made  a  strike. 

Not  a  sacrifice  hit. 

With  one  out  and  a  runner  on  first  base  or  second  base,  if  the  batter 
hits  a  long  fly  that  enables  the  runner  to  advance  to  either  second  or 
third,  should  the  batsman  be  accredited  with  a  sacrifice  hit  or  be  charged 
with  a  time  at  bat?— 6.  E.  Riggin,  New  York  City. 

"He  is  to  be  charged  with  a  time  at  bat.  A  sacrifice  is  permitted 
on  a  fly  hit  only  when  a  runner  scores  from  third  base,  although 
there  is  no  very  logical  reason  why  a  sacrifice  should  not  be  credited 
as  well  on  a  hit  of  the  nature  described  by  you. 

Killing  the  force  play. 

Runners  were  on  first  and  second  bases.  The  ball  was  batted  to  the 
shortstop.  He  threw  to  second  base,  retiring  the  runner  from  first  base, 
and  the  second  baseman  threw  to  third  base. .  The  ball  arrived  at  third 
base  before  the  runner,  but  the  third  baseman  did  not  touch  the  runner. 
He  did  touch  the  base.  Should  he  have  touched  the  runner? — Charles  M. 
Combs,   Seymour,  Ind. 

Yes.  The  force  play  ended  when  the  runner  from  first  base  to 
second  base  was  retired.  The  runner  could  have  retraced  his  steps 
from  third. 

Cutting  the  bases. 

During  a  ball  game  three  runners  cut  third  base  on  the  way  from  second 
base  to  home  plate.  The  Unipire-in-Chief  refused  to  render  a  decision. 
Should  he  have  done  so? — E.   Goderre,   Ottawa.   Canada. 

It  was  within  his  province  to  make  the  decision  if  there  were 
other  runners  on  the  bases.  If  he  declined  to  render  a  decision  he 
should  have  referred  the  question  to  the  Field  Umpire,  and  if  both 
declined  to  make  the  decision  it  was  not  a  good  exhibition  of  umpir- 
ing, unless  they  did  not  agree  that  the  runners  neglected  to  touch 
the  base. 

Runners  should  have  returned  to  bases. 

With  runners  on  first  and  second  bases,  none  out  and  one  strike  on  the 
batter,  the  latter  swings  at  the  ball  and  misses  it.  The  ball  hits  him  on 
the  chest.  It  rolls  to  the  backstop.  The  Umpire  calls  a  strike  on  the 
batter,  but  permits  the  runners  to  hold  second  and  third  bases,  to  which 
they  had  advanced  when  the  ball  bounded  to  the  backstop.  Was  that 
right?— Leonard  R.   Nixon,   Simsbury,   Conn. 

It  was  proper  to  call  a  strike,  but  the  runner  should  have  been 
sent   back  according  to   Rule  55,   section   5. 

Clearly  a  balk. 

With   a  runner  on  first  base   the  pitcher  steps  on  his  plate.     Looking  at 
the   runner  on   first,   he  begins   to  wind  up.     The    runner  starts   for  second 
and   the  pitcher  throws  to  second,   where  the   runner  is  touched   out.     Was 
this  a  balk?— Sam  Abinant,  San  Jose,   Calif. 
It  was  a  balk  and  a  palpable  one. 
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Costly  toss-up. 

The  pitcher  had  a  habit  of  tossing  the  ball  into  the  air  a  few  feet  and 
•-atching  it  between  pitches.  With  a  runner  on  second  he  did  this  and 
the  ball  in  coming  down  struck  him  on  the  head  and  rolled  to  the  foul 
line  between  third  base  and  home  plate.  When  the  pitcher  recovered  the 
ball  the  runner  was  on  third  base.  Should  the  runner  be  credited  with  a 
stolen  base  or  the  pitcher  with  an  error?— A.  0.  Maclntyre,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

The  pitcher  certainly  receives  an  error  for  that  play. 
Tossing  a  glove  or  cap. 

If  a  fielder  tosses  his  glove  or  cap  at  a  thrown  or  batted  ball  and  does 
not  touch  it,  the  glove  or  cap  being  detached  from  his  person,  is  the  pen- 
alty enacted  by  the  Umpire  the  same  as  if  the  ball  or  bat  were  touched?— 
C.   II.  Pressman,  Fairmont,   W.   Va. 

There  is  no  penalty  if  the  glove  or  cap  does  not  touch  the  ball. 
No  change  would  be  made  in  the  play  on  the  ball. 

Pitcher  must  allow  time  to  return  to  bases. 

Runners  are  on  first  base  and  second  base.  The  batter  hits  a  foul  ball. 
The  runners,  who  have  advanced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  succeeding 
bases,  start  to  return  to  the  bases  which  they  originally  held.  Before  they 
are  able  to  get  back  to  them  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batter. 
Tin-  runners  turn  again  and  go  to  the  succeeding  bases.  The  catcher 
throws  the  ball  to  the  pitcher,  who  throws  it  to  third  base,  and  the  third 
baseman  throws  it  to  second  base  The  Umpire  calls  the  runners  out. 
Were  the  runners  out? — II.   M.   Ilorton.   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

No.  The  pitcher,  by  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batter,  put  it  in 
play,  and  when  the  ball  was  in  play  the  runners  had  the  right  to 
make  the  best  they  could  of  the  situation  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them.  The  pitcher  should  have  given  the  runners  opportunity 
to  gel  back  to  first  base,  but  when  be  did  not  do  so  and  pitched 
the  ball,  he  was  doubly  at  fault. 

Defining  a  balk. 

Can    a    pitcher    throw    the    ball    to    first    base    after    making    any    motion    to 
deliver  tlie  ball   to  the  batter'.- — E.    L.    Damkroger,    Makaweli,   Kauai.    T.    II. 
No.     The  motion   to  deliver  a   ball   to  the  batter  must  be  carried 
through. 

Only  winning  run  necessary. 

With  the  score  4—3  against  them,  Charlotte  began  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  inning.  The  bases  were  rilled.  A  Charlotte  batter  hit  the  ball  for 
two  bases.  The  scorer  gave  Charlotte  three  runs,  making  the  total  score 
f — 4.  Should  it  not  have  been  two  runs,  with  a  total  of  5 — 4? — John  R. 
Bourke,  Columbia,   S.   C. 

The  score  should  have  been  5 — 4.  The  last  hit  was  not  a  home 
run,  and  for  that  reason  when  the  winning  run  crossed  the  plate, 
the  fifth  run  being  the  winning  run,  the  game  was  over.  If  the 
last  hit  had  been  a  home  run  the  score  would  have  been  7 — 4. 

Sliding  over  first  base. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  runner  to  be  declared  out  if  he  slides  over  first  base 
instead  of  running  over  it? — L.    R.   Nixon,  Simsbury,   Conn. 

Oversliding  first  base  would  be  an  equivalent  of  overrunning  first 
base.  If  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  runner  to  advance 
another  base,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  punished  for 
sliding   as   opposed    to   running. 
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Decision  for  the  Field  Umpire. 

A  runner  made  a  three-base  hit,  scoring  two  men  ahead  of  him.  Two 
were  out  and  he  cut  first  base.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  declared  him  out. 
It  was  contended  that  the  Field  Umpire  should  have  made  the  decision 
and  a  protest  was  filed.  The  Field  Judge  had  not  had  experience  and  the 
Umpire-in-Chief  acted  for  him.  What  was  the  right  thing  to  do? — A.  J. 
Ferro,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  decision  belonged  to  the  Field  Umpire.  If  he  waived  claim 
by  asking  the  Umpire-in-Chief  to  make  the  decision,  or  give  him 
information,  there  was  no  objection  to  it.  If  the  runner  cut  first 
base  he  should  expect  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Base  can  be  stolen  on  a  foul  tip. 

One  of  the  umpires  in  our  association  has  ruled  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  base  to  be  stolen  on  a  foul  tip.  Please  advise  as  to  whether  he  is 
right.— R.  G.   Harrison,   Dover,   Ohio. 

A  foul  tip,  which  is  caught  (Rules  40  and  49)  is  a  strike  and 
a  base  may  always  be  stolen  on  a  strike. 

Too  many  balls  in  the  game. 

With  a  runner  on  second  base  a  foul  strike  goes  too  far  behind  the 
catcher  to  be  fielded.  The  Umpire  gives  the  pitcher  another  ball  and  a 
spectator  throws  the  fouled  ball  to  the  pitcher.  The  latter  has  both  of 
the  balls  in  his  hands  when  the  runner  starts  for  third  base.  The  pitcher 
throws  the  runner  out,  but  the  Umpire  calls  him  safe,  as  he  is  unable  to 
determine  which  ball  was  in  play.  Both  looked  alike  to  him  and  he  said 
the  pitcher  should  not  hold  more  than  one  ball.  Was  the  Umpire  right? — 
J.  I.  Leonard,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Umpire  should  have  called  "Time"  the  moment  the  second 
ball  rolled  on  the  field,  and  he  should  have  sent  the  runner  back  to 
second  base. 

Pitcher  feints. 

What  constitutes  "feinting"  to  the  batter?— A.  J.  Aiken,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. 

Making  any  motion  with  hand,  arm,  leg  or  body  which  would  give 
the  base-runner  the  impression  that  the  pitcher  is  about  to  deliver 
the  ball  to  the  batter. 

When  runner  may  stop. 

With  no  one  on  the  bases,  the  batter  hits  an  easy  grounder  to  the 
infield.  The  pitcher  obtains  the  ball.  The  batter,  thinking  that  he  will  be 
a  sure  out,  stops  between  home  plate  and  first  base,  and  turns  toward  first 
base  but  does  not  step  out  of  the  three-foot  line.  The  pitcher  throws  the 
ball  and  it  gets  away  from  the  first  baseman.  The  batter  continues  to 
first  base,  but  is  he  not  out  for  not  running?— T.  W.  DeZonia,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

No  penalty  is  attached  to  the  batter  because  he  did  not  run 
every  foot  of  the  way.  Had  he  fallen  down  he  would  have  been 
privileged  to  get  up  and  continue  to  first  base. 

Batter  out  on  own  hit. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  batter  to  be  put  out  by  being  hit  by  the  ball  which 
he  batted  himself ?— William  Wiley,   Ottawa.   Canada. 

If  the  batter  should  hit  the  ball  on  fair  ground  in  front  of  the 
plate  or  near  it,  and  while  on  his  way  to  first  base  run  into  the 
ball,  which  had  bounded  toward  him,  he  would  be  out  if  the  batted 
ball  touched  him  on  fair  ground. 
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How   a   Base    Ball    Bat   is   Made 

Showing  the  Successive  Processes  which  a  Bat  Undergoes  in  its 
Evolution  from  a  Square  of  Timber  to  the  Finished  Product 

As  it  was  said  that  every  soldier  of  Napoleon  carried  a  marshal's 
baton  in  his  knapsack,  so  it  might  be  similarly  asserted  that  every  boy 
. rarries  a  i»ig  league  bat  on  the  ball  field. 

it's  the  bats  that  tell  the  story.  While  the  pitcher's  reputation  is 
based  principally  upon  his  dexterity  with  the  ball  and  his  ability  to 
outguess  the  batter,  the  usefulness  of  the  rest  of  the  team  is  bound  up 
largely  with  their  ability  to  bat.  For  that  reason  the  average  ball 
player  is  as  particular  about  the  selection  of  his  "weapon"  as  a  virtu- 
oso is  of  his  violin.  Many  players  have  their  own  specifications, 
which  are  implicitly  followed  in  the  Spalding  bat  factory,  and  when  a 
tried  and  trusty  implement  disappears  it  is  a  real  catastrophe. 

The  searcher  for  Base  Ball  bat  timber  in  the  North  Woods,  from 
whence  the  finest  material  is  obtained,  has  an  eye  only  for  second 
growth  northern  white  ash.  The  tallest  pine  or  the  lordly  oak  con- 
cern him  not  at  all.  Home  runs  and  base-hits  are  in  his  mind,  and 
although  he  may  never  see  a  big  league  game  or  hear  the  plaudits  of  a 
world  series  crowd,  nevertheless  he  feels  the  responsibility  that  is  his. 

As  very  few  persons  realize  the  number  of  different  operations,  also 
the  work  and  time  required  in  manufacturing  a  high-grade  Base  Ball 
bat,  the  following  description  may  be  of  interest  and  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  first  operations  are  practically  the  same  on  all  bats  except  spe- 
cials, up  to  and  including  the  turning.  From  this  point  all  different 
lines  vary. 

The  trees  are  first  cut  into  bolts  and  sawed  into  squares  by  mill  men 
specially  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  stock  when  sawed  is  then 
shipped  to  the  factory,  where  inspecting  for  quality  and  grades  of  stock 
begins.  Only  about  ten  per  cent  of  this  stock  will  grade  into  the  high 
est  quality  bats.  After  inspection  has  been  made  and  reported,  the 
stock  is  moved  and  piled  according  to  its  several  grades  to  season  for 
one  to  three  years.  Thoroughly  seasoned  stock  as'  it  comes  into  the 
factory  is  first  cut  to  length  for  the  model  required. 

After  "turning"  on  hand  lathes,  the  bats  are  again  inspected  and 
sorted  for  the  several  lines.  This  is  a  very  rigid  inspection  and  many 
additional  bats  are  rejected  at  this  point  as  not  being  up  to  "auto- 
graph" quality.  Then  the  bats  are  put  in  racks  for  model  and  line  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  from  these  racks  all  orders  are 
assembled. 

The  illustration  shows  the  successive  operations  which  a  Spalding 
bat  undergoes  in  its  process  of  manufacture.  For  example,  in  a  line 
composed  of  twelve  models,  these  models  are  selected  from  the  rack 
referred  to.  taken  to  the  burning  room  and  branded  "Spalding  100-S. 
Model  1,"  2.  3.  etc.  After  this  operation,  they  are  next  spotted  by  gas 
flame  for  effective  finish.  The  next  operation  is  sanding.  An  auto- 
matic machine  built  for  this  particular  kind  of  sanding  is  used,  bats 
passing  over  four  grades  of  sandpaper.  The  bats  are  then  taken  to 
the  finishing  room,  where  they  are  filled  and  stained.  Twenty-four 
hours  is  required  before  the  next  operation  takes  place,  which  is  put- 
ting on  the  polishing  material.  Usually  three  coats  are  applied  by 
this  process,  with  sufficient  time  allowed  for  proper  drying,  after 
which  bats  are  ready  to  be  rubbed  with  steel  wool. 

After  the  process  of  rubbing,  the  bats  are  rubbed  with  ptimice  stone 
and  oil  and  are  now  readv  for  the  final  polish.  These  several  opera- 
tions, such  as  rubbing  with  steel  wool,  rubbing  with  pumice  stone  and 
oil  and  French  polish,  are  done  in  hand  lathes. 
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The  ends  left  on  the  bats  by  the  turning  machines  are  not  removed 
from  the  bat  until  the  finishing  process  is  complete.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  where  the  cutting  off  of  these  ends  is  done,  after  which  they 
are  sanded  on  a  belt  sanding  machine  and  ready  for  the  trade  mark, 
which  is  stamped  into  the  handle  end  of  the  bat.  One  more  operation, 
tipping  or  coating  the  ends,  and  the  bat  is  ready  for  the  stock  room. 
After  a  final  inspection,  they  are  sacked  or  put  into  paper  bags,  ready 
to  be  packed  and  crated  for  shipping. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  process  through  which  this  particular 
line  of  bats  goes  from  start  to  finish  is  only  one  of  several  processes 
of  finishing.  Bats  such  as  the  Spalding  No.  300  "Players'  Autograph" 
line  are  boiled  in  linseed  oil  for  two  successive  days  before  filling. 
Several  of  the  lines  of  bats  are  taped   on  the  grip. 

Players  who  succeed  in  finding  a  bat  that  suits  their  style  of  bat- 
ling  order  from  season  to  season  by  model  name.  Although  in  some 
eases  stars  who  originally  gave  the  name  to  a  style  of  bat  have  passed 
out  of  the  game,  the  model  is  not  abandoned.  Hundreds  of  players 
who  have  found  that  particular  style  best  suited  to  their  needs  still 
•  all  for  it  by  name.  The  hatter  who  originated  the  model  knew  what 
lie  wanted  and  what  was  good,  and  those  who  have  tried  his  model 
prefer  it  to  any  other.  As  an  instance  of  the  widely  different  styles 
id'  batters  and  the  variety  of  specifications  from  which  a  batter  may 
select  a  model  suitable  to  his  capabilities,  the  following  list  is  of 
interest. 

SPALDING  "PLAYERS'  AUTOGRAPH"  BATS. 

a,     *JA  AUTOGRAPH    MODEL.      Medium   thick   handle,   large 

/%£^   ££~-yo      batting  surface,  giving  immense  driving  power  in  the 

s>y      //  hands    of    players    capable    of    swinging    a    heavy    bat. 

C/       T  Weights  from  40  to  40  ounces.     Length  35  inches. 

Ross  Youngs   ifl   8    good    exemplar,    in    some   respects   the   best,   of   the 

modern    type    of    straight-from-the-shoulder-hitting    left-handers.      His 

parallel  swing  nocts  the  ball  on    the  center  and  his  drive  is  unusually 

forceful  because  of  the  strength  with  which  nature  filled  his  shoulders. 

Youngs  has  one  method  of  batting  the  ball  in  which  he  is  not  excelled 

by  any   player  in    the  major  leagues.      It   is  what  may  be  best  called  a 

running  bunt,     lie  pushes  the  ball  instead  of  tapping  it  and  is  on  his 

way  to  first  at    the  contact    of  the  ball  and  bat. 

.  /?  -,     -  AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Medium  batting  sur- 

-^Z^,.  p/  (^^JUL^t^  face  :  perfectly  balanced,  beautiful  model 
(  sf     0  °  *   adapted    to    a    great    many    styles    of    batting, 

and  a  perfect  all  around  bat.  No  more  desir- 
able model  has  ever  been  produced.  Weights  from  38  to  45  ounces. 
Length  34^   inches. 

Thomas  H.  (Jrifhth  is  a  hale,  hearty,  short-arm  swinging  batter,  who 
'.Mixes    that    style    with    occasional    long    swings    at    the    ball.      When    he 

ts  the  ball  with  one  of  those  long  swings  he  sends  it  dusting  to  the 

Mtfield. 


A      ^      •  0  AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Handle  slightly  thicker 

tDsJ/*0lrJ 0 //  ««m  ji     than    Zimmerman   model,   good   striking   surface. 
kkj  S I AJLMA&mjO     weights    from    36    to    42    ounces.      Length    34 


AFTOCRAPTT  MODEL.   Handle  slightly  thicker 
n   Zimmerman  model,  good  striking  surface, 
itrhts    from    36    to    42    ounces.      Length    34 
inches. 

"Oy"  Williams  is  a  dangerous  loop  hitter  who  is  likely  to  drive  the 
ball  far  and  high.  lie  takes  a  full  arm  swing  when  the  ball  comes  up 
to  the  plate  to  suit  him  and  then,  if  there  are  any  short  fences  on  the 
right  field  side  of  the  ball  park.,  the  ball  is  likely  to  be  lo<t  somewhere 
on  the  street  side  of  the  fence.  He  has  cleared  every  short  fence  in 
the  National  League. 
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AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Well  balanced,  compar* 

^-^/^^y^k*^    atively  light  weight,  with  sufficient  wood  to  give 

<Z^y^yr^r^^f    splendid  driving  power.     Weights  from   36  to   43 

ounces.      Length  34%    inches. 

Barry  H.  Davis  can  have  no  better  description  than  that  of  a  batter 

with  a  "sterling  style."     He  hits  right  handed  and  it  is  probable  that 

bo  Base  Ball  manager  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recommend  his 

position   to   any   young  ball   player  who   was    seeking   the   best   way   in 

which  to  bat  the  ball.     He.  too,  is  a  shoulder  hitter,  and  adhered  to  a 

style  which  he  steadily  improved,  and   in  the  end  was  looked  upon  as 

one  of  the  best  of  the  American  League  batters. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.      Very   small   handle, 
*L       r£yT7    ft  ft    7"—     anc*   balanced   so    that   with   a   full   swing   ter- 
^J^ri/X-  Af'  /IC&uM^q_,      rifle  driving  power  results.     Weights  from  .">7 
to  45  ounces.     Length  35  inches. 
When  "Old  Wildfire"  Schulte  walked  to  the  plate  for  the  Cubs  with 
runners    on    bases    the    Chicago    "fans"    sat    back    and    began    to    gloat 
before  the  pitcher  threw  the  first  ball.     Such  was  the  confidence  they 
had  in  Schulte.     Any  time  that  any  pitcher  struck  Schulte  out — it  did 
happen    now    and    then — each    Chicago    "fan"    took    it    as    a    personal 
affront  and  said  words  about  the  pitcher.      Schulte  liked  to  get  his  fin- 
gers around  a  bat  in  a  grip  that  was  convincing  enough  to  crush   the 
wood,  and  he  had  a  dynamic  swing  that  sent  the  ball  over  the  heads  of 
the  outfielders  with  a  motion  that  almost  seemed  like  a  tap. 

AUTOGRAPH    MODEL.       Longest     bat    in 

regular    line.       Fairly    thin    handle,     evenly 

tapered.      Weights    from    37    to    47    ounces. 

Length  35l/7   inches. 

Had    Davis   Robertson   been   possessed    of   the    initiative   with   which 

"Ty"   Cobb   is  possessed,   he  might  have   been   another   Cobb   and   thus 

there  would  have  been  two  players  from  the  South   famous  as  leaders 

in   major   leagues.      Robertson   has   made   some   of   the  longest   hits   on 

record  in  the  parks  of  the  National  League.    Anything  which  is  pitched 

to  him  around  the  waist  is  likely  to  be  sent  back  through  the  field  "a 

mile  a   minute."     When  he  catches   a    low  ball    rieht   it   is  lifted  on  a 

visit  to  the  lot  which  happens  to  be  next  to  the  Base  Ball  park. 

ft  AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Short  bat,  small  han- 

VlU:M.  <T  Id  »      '  ■       dle>  but  body  quite  thick.     Weights  from  38  to 

' /u*^hrV+ft4<*T<~  45  ounces.     Length  32  inches. 

"         00  Miller   J.    Hugging   was   a   marvel   of   waiters 

and   the  master  of  the  choke  grip   on   the   hat. 

There  wasn't   so    much    of  him   in    physique,    but   the   only   effect   that 

seemed  to  have  was  on  the  temper  of  the  opposing  pitchers.     Perhaps 

they  reasoned   because   of   his   slenderness   he   was   one   who    should    be 

easily  retired  when  he  came  to  the  plate,  but  he  made  more  pitchers 

retire  than  ever  pitchers  retired   him.      He  had  plentv  of  bodv  in   the 

bat   he   used,    for   when    he   hit    the    ball    he    gave    it    a    blow   which   he 

intended  to  "carry  through,"  and  "carry  through"  it  usually  did. 

^  fifrt     /V  AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     The  smallest,  shortest 

Yt7?7l4faC<Z?fyr?J&  aud     lightest     bat     used     by     any     professional 

~A  player.       Specially    adapted    to    small    or    light 

gr  men.     Weights  from  35  to  41  ounces.     Length 

31  inches. 

>o  batter  carried  the  choke  to  the  extreme  that  it   was   carried   by 

Norman  Elberfeld.  and   in   spite  of  the  fact  that  be  used  a   bat  which 

was  short,  small  and  light,  he  was  dreaded  bv  everv  pitcher.      He  conld 

not  be  pushed  back  from  the  plate,   and  with  a    grip   on  his  bat  that 

was  powerful  and   almost  crushing,  he  faivlv  compelled   the   pitcher   to 

keep  the  ball  on  the  plate  unless  the  latter  were  willinsr  to  walk  the 

hatter. 
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AUTOGRAPH     MODEL.      Medium    grip,    generous 
^AOfOL  7y  AlaPms    battin£    surface,    and    so    designed    as    to    get    the 
jr     '    <&/*cv    greatest  driving  power  out  of  a  reasonably  heavy 
bat.      Weights   from   40  to   47   ounces.      Length    34 
inches. 
George  Sisler  was  the  leading  batter  in  the  American  League  in  1920. 
His  position   is  one  of  the   best   adopted   by   professional   players.      He 
steps  into  the  ball  and  uses  a  parallel  swing.     This  method  gives  him 
command  of  the  ball  at  all  times.     He  is  "on  top  of  the  ball,"  as  pro- 
fessional players  put  it.  and  nor  dominated  by  curves  or  speed.     He  is 
not  a  one-field  batter,  although  the  power  of  his  swing  frequently  car- 
ries the  ball  on  its  longest  flight  to  right  held.     His  bat  is  balanced  to 
be  a  part  of  him. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.      One  of  the  best   all 

-^*      ""7^         .      A    afound  models  ever  produced.     Medium  small 

g_  - f"    ^-^J yiA^yc^K^    handle,     well     distributed     striking     surface. 

v    Equally  suitable  for  full  swing  or  choke  style 

of  batting.     Weights  from  -to   t<»  47  bonces.     Length  34  inches. 

Fran  fa  Frlsch  cuts  :ii  the  ball  with  a  rapid  motion  that  puts  speed 
Into  the  bits  which  he  makes  to  right  field.  He  can  hit  through  second 
base  territory  with  as  fast  a  clip  as  any  batter.  Frisch  is  a  fairly 
good  banter  and  Improving  in  that  respect.  His  ability  to  start  quick 
and  reach  high  speed  makes  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  out  unless  a 
bunt  hit  is  handled  accurately  by  the  fielder.  He  is  not  a  pronounced 
place  hitter  and  makes  most  of  his  long  hits  toward  right  center. 

AUTOGRAPH    MODEL.      Medium    handle,    good 
/» fl      'HZZ  />#      P  batting    surface,    and    a    very    excellent    all    around 

C/k"</' f/fae&reJus^s    i,;,t    for    players    of    medium    or    light    weight. 

Weights    from    :;7    to    43    ounces.      Length    3iiV> 

Inches. 

Tt    is    never    certain    to    predict    where    Ilollochor    will    hit    the    ball. 

Although   a    left-hand    hatter,    he    is   as    likely    to   slip   one   through   short 

or  between   short    and    third   as   he   is   to  hit    to   right  field.      His   urrip  on 

the  bat   is  overlapping  and  he  handles  it  with  case  and  assurance.     His 

swing  is  so  well  timed  that  he  is  almost  a  place  hitter  by  his  unerring 

accuracy  In  meeting  the  ball  and  pulling  it  or  pushing  it  as  it  varies 

ill    Speed. 

AUTOORAPn   MODEL.      Medium    size   handle,    gener- 
£     ru^/^jg;    <,lls    batting     surface,     slightly     bottle    shape    grip.       A 
^jy  fjf ■■  {-etAy'   powerful    bat.    and    especially    desirable    for    the    choke 
style    of    batting.       Weights    from    41    to    48    ounces. 
Length  •".."  Inches. 
Lew    HcCarty    stands    far    back   in    the   box,   and    steps    into    the    ball 
with   a    wicked    rush    and   a    bard    swing   that   earns   him   many   long  dis- 
tance  hits.       He    meets    the    ball    on    the    full    of    the    swell    of    his    bat 
While  at   times  he  hits   savagely   to   ri-ht   field,   be  can    pull   a  ball   into 
left  field  with  sufficient  force  almost  to  knock  a  fielder  over. 

x— >    /~>*  f)     AUTOGRAPH     MODEL.       Beautifully      tapered. 

iVff.  .,C/  /^.../ijri-.  medium    size    -rip.       One    of    the    most    useful    all 

*Mi^*T<3      '  around  bats  in  the  line.     Weights  from  38  to  45 

(Minces.     Length  34U',   inches. 

R.    T.    Peckinpaueh.    whose    steady    improvement    as    a    batter   shows 

what    practice    and    thought    can    do    f<>r    a    ball    player,    meets    the    ball 

with  an   effective  forearm    snap  that  pushes  it  through   the  infield  at  a 

speed   too   fast   for   the  fielders.       -Peck"   likes  a   hat   that   responds  at 

,  1  e«    t..    every    shift    which    he    makes    with    it    after  it   is    in    his    grip. 

With  a  good  eye,  he  waits  for  the  ball  to  get  to  the  angle  which  suits 

him    best. 
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AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.      Sufficient  wood   to   give 
CL^      e\    (T*  splendid   driving  power.      Weights  from  46  to  40 

6T  CT*~**^*       ounces.      Length    34   inches. 

John  J.  Evers,  manager  of  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
is  a  fragile  man  with  a  kick,  and  handled  a  heavier  bat  than  some 
ball  players  who  were  several  sizes  larger  than  the  Trojan.  A  bat  to 
Evers  was  just  something  with  which  to  tantalize  the  pitcher.  The 
moment  he  took  his  bat  in  hand  he  swung  in  a  manner  that  was 
intended  to  convey  a  personal  challenge  to  the  pitcher.  Evers'  forte 
in  batting  was  to  slip  the  ball  through  some  spot  in  the  infield  which 
bore  a  "To  Let"  sign. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Well  distributed  striking 
surface.  Weights  from  40  to  46  ounces.  Length  34 
inches. 

Vic  Saier  swings  hard  for  long  drives  and  chops 
a  great  deal  the  remainder  of  the  time.  He  is  what  might  be  termed 
a  rather  steady  right  field  hitter,  with  plenty  of  power  behind  the  ball 
and  plenty  of  speed  on  the  part  of  the  ball  after  the  bat  has  connected 
with  it  in  good  earnest.  His  line  drives  are  wicked,  and  a  fairly  met 
low  ball  that  he  has  been  able  to  lift  with  all  of  his  shoulder  force 
will  put  a  right  fielder  against  the  fence. 

AUTOGRAPH   MODEL.      More   tapered    than 
>%y         *     >yPs>     /zrf    Saier  model,   good   striking  surface.      Weights 
<^&&i^£>C  H^^*rf~       from  38  to  45  ounces.     Length  33%   inches. 
_/  Q_    tu  Bennie  Kauff  is  a  free  hitter  who  is  a  zeal- 

ous advocate  of  the  theory  of  making  a  home 
run  every  time  that  he  goes  to  the  plate.  Single  hits  are  only  "excus- 
able." so  far  as  Bennie's  ideas  are  concerned.  If  he  has  to  make  them, 
he  must,  but  the  real  pinnacle  of  batting  with  him  is  a  home  run  or  a 
three-bagger.  Bennie  swings  at  a  ball  with  all  the  length  of  his  arms 
and  plenty  of  body  motion. 

AUTOGRAPH     MODEL.       Short     bat,     large 
'-C^  OU**«»*^L      handle,   well  rounded   end.      Weights  from   40 
™*~*~*\.    to  46  ounces.     Length  32%   inches. 

Roger  P.  Bresnahan,  right-hander  and  with 
a  beautiful  swing,  was  nearer  like  the  type  of  batsman  of  the  "Buck" 
Ewing  school  than  any  batter  of  recent  years  in  Base  Ball.  A  bat  in 
the  hands  of  Bresnahan  was  a  slave.  Bresnahan  was  the  master,  and 
knew  just  what  that  slave  did.  His  body  and  arms  were  always  timed 
together.  He  never,  as  some  batters  have  done,  and  do,  swung  his 
arms  with  a  rigid  body,  nor  did  he  try  to  meet  the  ball  with  freedom 
of  body  and  rigid  arms. 

Even  in  the  junior  line  there  is  a  Spalding  "Players'  Autograph" 
bat  made.  It  is  made  especially  for  the  youngsters  who  still  find  the 
larger  bats  a  trifle  too  unwieldy.  John  B.  Sheridan,  the  originator  of 
the  boys'  diamond,  is  enthusiastic  over  this  boys'  bat,  and  in  a  letter 
to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  writes :  "I  have  tested  the  bats  of  the 
Spalding  line  and  would  recommend  'Players'  Autograph  Junior'  bats 
as  being  the  proper  models  from  which  a  boy  should  make  a  selection." 

The  variety  in  every  line  of  equipment  that  comprises  the  Spalding 
list  of  articles  for  the  national  game  seems  limitless.  Every  player — 
in  fact  every  "fan" — should  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Spalding:  Base  Ball 
Catalogue,  which  contains  pictures  and  prices  of  everything  that  is 
official  and  up  to  date  in  the  national  game.  A  letter  addressed  to  any 
Spalding  store,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  inside  front  cover 
of  the  Guide,  will  bring  one  by  return  mail. 
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Care  of  the  Bat 

The  season  is  over.  Part  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
time,  you  had  a  good  bat.  Now,  where  is  it?  In  the  wood- 
shed, or  the  attic  closet  ?  Of  course  you  may  find  just  as  good  a 
bat  next  year,  perhaps  a  better  ;  but  will  you  ?  If  Base  Ball  bats 
serve  well,  stick  by  them.  The  older  ballplayers  know  that.  The 
experienced  ballplayers  carefully  put  away  their  good  sticks  when 
the  outdoor  season  has  been  finished,  and  many  of  them  at  the  end 
of  the  season  go  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  and  select  a  half  dozen 
to  a  dozen  upon  which  they  zealously  work  during  the  winter 
months.  They  nib,  polish,  oil,  polish  again,  and  dry  out  those 
bars  until  every  one  of  them  has  a  ring  in  it  when  the  bat  meets 
the  ball  that  Bounds  like  a  side  of  leather  flapping  against  a  wall. 

About  the  old  bar.  Some  night  along  in  November,  after  the  bat. 
has  been  "out  of  practice"  for  a  long  time,  dig  it  up  and  clean  and 
oil  it.  It  will  feel  good  to  get  it  back  in  band  again  and  give  it  a 
healthy  swing,  but  be  careful  of  mother's  bric-a-brac.  Don't  swing 
too  near  the  walls  nor  to  the  shelves.  Mother  may  make  you  work 
out  in  the  kitchen,  but  their  will  be  heat  out  there  and  a  good  fire 
for  drying  purpo 

Kiib  the  bat  down  with  sandpaper.  Rub  it  down  with  oil.  Let  it 
soak  in  and  dry,  and  then  rub  it  down  with  a  piece  of  bone.  A 
nice,  fat,  well-smoothed  piece  of  bone  will  rub  the  pores  of  the  wood 
together  and  give  the  bat  a  beautiful  p'dish  and  smoothness.  Do 
not  use  boiled  oil  of  any  kind.  Raw  linseed  oil  is  all  right.  Bats 
occasionally  Btand  a  treatment  of  kerosene,  but  in  the  sun  they  are 
never  pleasant  affairs  after  that.  Linseed  oil  gets  to  the  spot  the 
in  ~t  of  anything. 

I  >.-  not  get  tin  impression  that  the  bat  should  be  soaked  in  oil'. 
That  is  worse  than  no  oil.  The  wood  takes  up  so  much  of  it  that 
the  bat  actually  -rows  heavy  with  it.  Instead  of  giving  the  bat 
elasticity,  which  is  the  main  thin-  to  be  sought,  it  increases  its 
"specific  gravity,"  SB  the  boy  said,  when  he  picked  one  up  which 
had  been  loaded  with  oil. 

Once  a  month  polish  it  ami  rub  it  down  with  the  piece  of  bone. 
George  Burns  of  the  Giants  is  one  of  the  best  bat  doctors  in  the 
professional  ranks.  Always,  when  the  Base  Ball  year  is  completed, 
tie  takes  his  two  very  best  bats  with  him  to  give  them  treatment 
<fiir:i":  the  winter,  \\v  u<es  a  Spalding  bat  in  the  National  League 
■anies.  and  he  never  returns  to  his  home  in  the  central  part  of 
New  York  state  without  ordering  from  A.  Q.  Spalding  &  Bros,  a  half 
dozen  of  his  own  autograph  model.  These  are  shipped  to  him,  and 
when  be  •;■  t  ->  there  the  bats  begin  to  "get  it."' 

.VI  of  them  are  treated  regularly  and  the  surface  smoothed  to  a 
nicety.  "A  little  lump  on  a  bat  is  as  likely  to  make  a  foul  as  a 
bad  eve.''  Raid  he.  "A  batter  meets  that  old  ball  by  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  if  there  is  something  on  the  bat 
that  will  tip  the  ball  instead  of  lacing  it  straight  out,  you  lose  a 
Chance  to  make  a  base  hit.  to  say  nothing  about  a  home  run.  Every 
tat  thai  l  have  in  winter  gets  its  rub  once  a  month.  Winter  nights 
I  sit  by  tiie  lire  and  polish  them  up." 
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You  don't f *pay  for  the  name,"  as 
some  dealers  who  are  after  larger 
profits  occasionally  assert.  You 
pay  for — and  get — Satisfaction. 
The  Name,  as  evidenced  in 
the  Spalding  Trade  Mark,  is  a 
guarantee  that  you  get  what  you 
pay  for. 
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SPALDING 
BASE  BALL 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  free  to 
any  address.  See 
list  of  stores  on 
inside  front  cover. 


The  Cleveland  American  Leagrue  team,  world  chamoions.  as  well  as  the  Brooklyn  team.  National  I.eatrm? 
champions,  were  completely  outfitted  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 


Spalding  Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Spalding  Base  Ball  Uniforms  are  made  in  Spalding  factories, 
which  means  clean,  sanitary  conditions.  Tailored  by  com- 
petent workmen,  and  have  wearing  qualities  that  make  them 
the  most  economical  for  the  rough  usage  of  the  game.  Teams 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  patrons  to  always  look  their 
best.  Samples  of  materials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
See  list  of  Spalding  store   addresses   on   inside  front   cover. 
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